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nwi  amii  of  st.  piiii.ippe 


CHAPTER  I 


now   THE    PARISH    WAS    DIVIDED 


QNSEiuNEUU  Jean  Roch  Peukas,  tho  Bishop  of  Richelieu, 

3  the  mildeHt,  gentlest,  most  charitable  of  men.     Some 
pie, — for  bishops  are   mortal,   and  therefore  subject  to 
rticism, — said  tliat  Monseigneur  was  top  easy  going  ;  that 
» Was  made  use  of,  as  easy  going  men  and  women  are  apt 
he.     Nevertheless,  Monseigneur,  for  all  that  he  was  so 
iH,  gentle  and  goodnatured,   had  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
iBd  exert  it  when  he  deemed   it   necessary  to  do  so,  as 
rtain  persons  had  discovered,  on  more  than  one  memorable 
Asion,  probably   to   their   surprise.       For   the   rest,    the 
wop  was  the  greatest  authority  on  ritual  and  liturgiology 
Kew  France.     His  enemies,  for  even  he  had  a  few,  said 
at  ritual  and  church  functions  were  all  he  understood ; 
O,  that  he  was  an  "  ultramontane,"  who  played  into  the 
nds  of  the  Jesuits. 

This  by  the  way ;  Monseigneur  was  certainly,  '*  simplex 
Hditiis,"  as  the  old  heathen  poet  has  it ;  his  severest 
tiics  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him  except  that,  as  just 
4fcd,  he  was  too  eas/  going,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
||imontane.  If  so,  his  ultramontanism  must  have  been  of 
Pfry  mild  type ;  otherwise  he  must  have  had  a  stronger 
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will    than  his  detractorH  gave  him  credit  for.     As  to  h  ♦>  urov/   wl 
Hiniple  niiiidedneHS,  there  was  no  (jnestion  at  all.     He  hi)#p«i>"<J.  't  <' 
been  Hishop  of  liichelieu  for  over  thirty  years,  but  the  stoi      There 
that  best  indicated  his  character  remained  perennially  fres,  flonHeigiicn 
I'eople  Btill  told  how,  when  the  succesaion  to  the  biahopr  *''•»  thin  sii 
was  yet  a  secret  to  the  outside  world,  the  Abbo  j'erras,  a  *h'>ve  enuni 
that  time  (.'urr  of  the  Parish  Church,  had  whispered  to   thorou^'h--," 
friend — who  must  have  been  very  indiscreet — "It  is  I  wb  rerniult,   tl 
will  be  Bishop.     How  pleased  Phrosino  will  be  !  "     Phrosin  ('astonguay 
was  an  elderly  cousin,  who,  with  all  that  miselfish  devotir  cf  th^'  on^jii 
which  characterizes  old  maids,  as  the  world  contemptuous!  ^t-   Philipi 
calls   them,  had   watched  over,  and   prayed    for   the    Alt  that,  if   the 
Perras  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.     The  Abb<''     •«,  a  should  sepa 
least,  grateful,  which  lent  an  element  of  pathos  to  a  goo  Ixirdeu   on 
g|.(,ry,  fiaid    that   ] 

Just  now,  that  is  to  say  in  May,  1(S94,  Monseigneur  Heenie-  f^P''e«ented 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  will,  possibly,  in  rather  -fttlirmed,  tv 
strenuous  fashion,  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  migl  Beciuently,  p 
cause  trouble,  to  put  it  mildly.  Not  that  those  co:  Hient ;  that 
cerned  would  question  Monseigneur's  decision,  once  it  w  Company  s 
made  known  to  them,  but  not  even  curt'S  are  above  th  merely  spok 
weakness  of  speaking  their  minds  somewhat  plainly,  cj  '^'^^^  *U^es 
occasions, — to  their  Bishops;  and  Monseigneur,  if  he  had  ^]^^^^  (piesti 
weakness,  was,  as  his  critics  asserted,  a  little  easy  goiii;  listen,  first 
That  is  to  say,  that  he  hated  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others  position  by  i 
hated,  above  all  things,  that  others  should  let  him  know-  ^'nre  of  St. 
in  the  customary  manner — that  he  had  done  so.  i'^  the  resp 

But  the  matter  that  engaged  his  thoughts  on  this  Ma^^P^^^n  indi 
morning,  was,  assuredly,  of  an  urgent  nature.     The  parisi*'^^'"  urged 
of  St.  p]phrem  du  Mile  End,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rivt  ^^n  short,  he 
St.  Charles,  had,  unquestionably,  grown  to  unwieldy  propo:  complamed 
tions.     The  parishioners  of  St.  Kphrem,  living  in  the  oii  Ithe  throat; 
lying  civil  municipality  of  St.  Philippe  des  Bois — Philipsvill  l^vould  be  ri 
the  railway  authorities  called   it — represented,  with  mucl^t.  Philipp 
show  of  reason,  t'.at  four  miles  was  a  long  way  to  drive  :^^o^^'^^  ^O'^" 
church    every    Sunday ;    that   the    alternative    offered,   \  ^proud  as  th 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  of  a  Low  Mass  at  7  a.m.  was  no  alternativ'4)^6re,   then 
at  all ;  that  their  children  could  not  drive  four  miles,  an  Ibound  to  re 
that  the  older  people  could  not  go  to  Mass  at  seven  o'cloc  lp'^'*t  of  it— 
during  the  winter,  or  in  bad  weather.     Further,  that  sin(  ji^akes  cone 
St.  Philippe  was  already  a  municipality ;  one  that  was  su!#o   pity  soi 
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.8  to  li  ^'>  urovi  when  the  new  West  Shoro  Railway  bridj^e  was 
He  h»#p^'i)u<^  it  oii^ht,  uIho,  to  be  a  canonical  parish. 
:ho  8t()i  There  had  been  a  good  many  depiitationH  to  wait  on 
lly  fres,  lIouNeigiienr,  diirinj^  the  last  three  years  or  ho,  in  connection 
biHhopr  *'ith  thiH  subject.  On  behalf  of  the  division  all  the  arginnents 
'erras,  a  ibove  ennnierated  were  urged  by  Mr  Fitzgerald,  an  energetic, 
red  to  tlior()ngh-g»»ing  Irish  real-estate  agent,  by  his  friends,  Louis 
is  I  wh  I'errault,  the  station-master  at  St.  I'hilippe,  Onosiphore 
PhrosJD  (/'astonguay,  the  store-keeper,  and  various  others.  On  behalf 
devotic  of  the  original  parish  it  was  argued  that  the  municipality  of 
ptuousi  f>t.  Philippe  had  assumed  a  part  of  the  church-debt,  and 
lie  Abt  that,  if  those  living  in  the  outlying  district  in  question 
i''  -IS,  a  should  separate  from  St.  Ephrem,  it  would  lay  an  unjust 
)  a  g(j(i  burden  on  those  who  remained.  There  were  those  who 
Baid  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  a  real  estate  agent,  simply 
r  8eeniei'*^'P''eNeuted  old  Toussaint  ('harrette,  who  owned,  so  they 
rather  atlirmed,  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  St.  Ephrem,  and,  con- 
fa  niigl;  seipiently,  paid  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  and  church  assess- 
080  co:  ti\ont ;  that  Perrault,  the  station-master,  lived  in  one  of  the 
e  it  m  ('('mf)any'H  cottages,  and  paid  no  taxes  ;  that  Castonguay 
30ve  tb  merely  spoke  as  Fitzgerald  told  him. 

linly,  oi  The  ipiestion  was  bandied,  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
le  had  f^'i^^h  cpieations  always  are,  and  Monseigneur,  who  had  to 
y  goinj  listen,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  was  in  a 
f  others  position  by  no  means  enviable.  The  Abbe  Zephirin  Rondeau, 
know-  Cure  of  St.  Ephrem,  though  never  wanting,  for  a  moment, 
in  the  respect  due  to  a  Bishop,  was  an  exceedingly  plain 
this  Ma  #p(>^^6n  individual,  who  expressed  his  jpinions  about  those 
e  paris.t»Vho  urged  the  division  of  the  parish  in  very  forcible  terms ; 
he  Rivf  ^^w  short,  he  was  indignant,  and  did  not  care  to  hide  it.  He 
r  propoi  Complained  that  Monsieur  Fitzgerald  was  "taking  him  by 
ithe  throat;"  that  his  parishioners,  who  remained  "faithful," 
|would  be  ruined.  Those  who  lived  in  the  municipality  of 
iSt.  Philippe  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  twenty-thousand 
'dollar  loan  for  building  the  church,  of  which  he  was  justly 
jproud  as  the  finest  in  the  diocese,  outside  of  Richelieu  ;  they 
ere,  therefore, — so  he  maintained — legally  and  morally 
lound  to  remain  in  the  parish  until  the  loan — or  the  greater 
lart  of  it — should  be  paid  off.  He  even  offered,  as  a  man 
nakes  concession  to  a  weakness  in  others  which  he  is  inclined 
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was  su!  *o  pity  somewhat   contemptuously,  perhaps,  to   have   the 
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Sunday  and  feast  day  Mass  at  eight  o'clock,  instead  of 
seven. 

But  Monseigneur  knew  that  a  large  growing  Catholic 
population,  living  four  miles  from  their  parish  church, 
needed,  for  tlieir  .sjiiritual  welfare,  more  than  a  Low  Mass 
and  d  short  instruction  on  Sundays  and  feasts  of  obligation, 
needed  a  priest  to  live  among  them.  There  had  beeti  more 
than  a  few  sudden  deaths  in  St.  Philippe,  as  Monseignenr 
was  aware;  accidents  had  occurred  to  tlie  men  employed  on 
the  railway,  or  in  building  the  bridge;  four  miles  was  too 
far  to  send  for  a  priest  on  an  emcM-gency ;  in  a  suburban 
pari.sh  particularly.  In  a  thinly-populated  country  district 
such  things  might  be  tolerated,  as  unavoidable.  Uiuler  the 
circunistances,  they  would  soon  amount  to  a  scandal.  What 
Monsieur  le  Cure  said  about  the  monetary  obligations  of 
his  parishioners  who  lived  in  St.  Philipi)e  might  be  perfectly 
correct ;  ^Monseignenr  would  emiuire.  Even  if  it  were  so, 
the  spiritual  welfar-^  of  the  parisliioners  concerned  must  be 
the  primary  consideration.     The  rest  would  "  arrange  itself." 

Monseignenr,  moreover,  had  had  considerable  experience 
in  matters  connected  with  the  division  of  parishes.  Possibly, 
that  was  why  he  had  no  great  liking  for  such  a  task  ;  why 
it  took  him  some  time  to  make  up  his  mind.  Had  he  not, 
thought  himself  Cure  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Richelieu  at 
the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop,  insisted,  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  successor  as  Cure,  in  dividing 
Richelieu  into  two  parishes  first,  and  then  into  several  1  He 
did  not  like  to  remember  all  that  was  done  and  said  at  that 
time ;  it  was  better  forgotten  ;  but  it  had  added  ten  years  to 
his  age.  But  he  did  remember  that  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St. 
Ephrem  was  one  of  those  who  had  risen,  from  being  junior 
Vicaire  at  the  Parish  Church,  to  the  position  of  Cure  at  St. 
Joseph's,  one  of  the  new  parishes,  whence  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  present  charge.  Monseigneur  was  too  much  of 
a  gentleman,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  remind  M.  I'Abbe 
Rondeau  of  this  circumstance ;  too  good  a  Christian  to  use 
it  to  M.  I'Abbe's  disadvantage.  It  simply  had  no  weight  in 
forming  his  decision  to  divide  the  parish  of  St.  Ephrem,  as 
he  had  been  asked  to  do. 

He  had  decided  at  last.  Possibly,  most  probably,  it  was 
just  as  well  that  he  had  taken  three  years  to  do  so.     No 
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one,  not  even  hi.s  most  captions  critics,  could  reasonably 
♦ccuse  him  of  having  acted  hastily.  It  is  true  that  the 
C'atliolics  of  St.  Philippe  had  Felt  themselves  somewhat 
Jiardly  used  ;  that  was  only  liunian,  and  Monseigneur,  wisely, 
attached  no  importance  to  such  a  trifle.  Besides,  the  fact 
that  he  had  decided  in  their  favour  must,  necessarily,  remove 
their  dissatisfaction,  once  for  all.  M.  I'Abbc  Rondeau  would 
not  be  pleased  ;  that  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  Monseigneur, 
though  he  might  be  easy  going,  might  shrink  from  hurting 
the  feelings  of  others— even,  when  others  were  unreasonable 
— was,  too  true  a  Bishoj)  to  let  the  displeasure  of  those  over 
whom  (iod  iiad  placed  him — however  natural  he  might  deem 
such  displeasure  to  be,  and,  therefon*,  more  or  less  excusable 
— weigh  with  him,  for  one  moment,  where  his  duty  was 
clear.  Moreover, — and  here  Monseigneur  smiled  com- 
placently, tis  one  who  had  a  convincing  argument,  which  he 
may,  or  may  not  use — M.  I'Abbe  would  be  just  as  much 
opposed  to  the  division  of  the  parish  ten  years  hence — 
possibly  on  diflerent  grounds — fis  he  was  now  ;  would,  pro- 
bably, say  that  as  the  Catholics  of  St.  Philippe  had  been 
content  to  remain  parisliioners  so  long,  any  change  was 
unnecessary.  In  any  case.  Monsieur  I'Abbe  and  those  who 
would  continue  to  be  his  ])arishioners,  had  had  three  years 
at  least  in  which  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  a  division.  They 
would  feel  sore  about  it,  of  course  ;  would,  hs  is  the  nature 
of  French-Canadians,  ho^vever  devout,  say,  in  their  irritation, 
many  things  that  they  would  be  sorry  for,  later  on.  All 
this  was,  as  Monseigneur  knew,  inevitable  ;  was  part  of  the 
burden  he  had  assumed  when  God  and  the  Holy  Father 
chose  him  as  Bishop  of  Richelieu.  Wherefore,  like  the  pious 
man  he  was,  he  accepted  this  new  cross  cheerfully,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  his  duty. 

On  this  May  morning,  he  was  to  announce  his  decision  to 
Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St.  Ephrem  first,  on  a  "business  before 
pleasure  "  principle,  later  on,  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  a  deputa- 
tion from  St.  Philippe.  He  had  made  an  intention  at  his 
own  Mass,  for  a  week  past  or  more,  on  this  subject ;  had 
asked  his  Canons,  and  his  friend  Father  Dufresne,  the 
Jesuit,  to  do  the  same  ;  not  forgetting  Phrosine  his  cousin, 
and  the  Sisters  of  the  Convent  where  she  boarded,  who  had, 
he  knew,  received  Holy  Communion  that  day,  "for  Mon- 
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seigneur's  specifil  intention."     That  was  how  he  preparedllgil ;  bj 
himself  for  the  task  which  was,  even  yet,  distasteful  to  higlving. 
kindly  nature;  a  penance,  in  a  very  real  sense.  at  it,  \vi| 

Presently,  at  the  hour  appoirlcu,  namely,  ten  o'clock,  thfUii«aid. 
porter  announced  that  Monsieur  1'  Abbe  Rondeau  desired  t(Cur6's  aj 
see  Monseigneur.  It  wai| 

"  Show  Monsieur  1'  Abbe  in,"  said  the  Bishop  quietlyreply. 
Then  as  the  Cure  of  St.  Ephrem  entered,  said  cordially  That  \| 
*'  You  are  welcome,  Monsieur  1'  Abbe,''  which  was  no  eraptjJls  Mouse 
phrase,  for  Monseigneur  was  toogenuine  a  man  to  be  acourtierthat  wasl 
but  the  simple  truth.  If  the  interview  was  likely  to  be  undiwcussinl 
pleasant,  almost  painful  to  him,  why  should  it,  on  thaiglti<l  ^t  h 
account,  be  any  the  less  welcome?  It  was  but  one  briaiw  i:oiild  i 
more  in  the  crown  of  thorns  that  his  Master  had  bidder  By  anc 
him  wear  under  his  Episcopal  mitre.  "  Monseij 

Monsieur  1'  Abbe  knelt,  with  the  utmost  respect  anc*t'ter  the; 
kissed  Monseigneur's  ring.  The  two  men  had  been  at  schoo'  "  <"«i't;i 
and  at  college  together;  Monseigneur  was,  if  anything,  th(*with  pie 
younger  man  of  the  two,  certainly  the  less  brilliant,  as  nier  Thereu 
regard  their  fellows.  The  two  men  had  been  soldiers  togethei  lelieved  o 
in  God's  army  ;  of  the  two,  the  Cure  of  St.  Ephrem  hac  that  he  is 
seemed  the  one  most  likely  to  come  to  the  front,  when  lu  —to  s{)ea 
and  the  Abbe  Perras  had  been  vicaires  together  at  the  Parist  prepared 
Church.  But  the  Abbe  Perras  had  become  Cure  of  Richelieu,  teen  addc 
and  then  Bishop,  passed,  so  to  speak,  by  a  single  step,  fron;  tad  dreac 
the  ranks  to  high  command,  as  he  himself  had  expressed  it  Batisfactu 
on  the  occasion  of  his  consecration.  Nothing,  however  Anothe 
could  alter  the  friendship  that  existed  between  them,  and  it  gerald  an 
was  the  fact  of  this  friendship  which  had  made  Monseigneui  Monsei 
reluctant  to  announce  a  decision  which  he  knew  would  be  Patrick  J 
displeasing  to  the  man  whom  he  remembered  as  the  loyal  The  Bishi 
comrade,  the  obedient  son,  of  many  years'  standing.  It  was  its  propei 
this  fact,  also,  which  might  lead  Monsieur  1'  Abbe  into  saying  famous  " 
more  than  he  should.  O'l  the  E| 

Monseigneur  came  to  the  point  at  once.  "  Monsieur  1(  V^  ^I-  ^'^• 
Cure,"  he  said  gravely,  almost  gently,  yet  very  firmly,  '*]  friend  M( 
have  decided  to  divide  your  parish,  as  I  have  been  requested  The  sa 
to  do,"  is  a  thicl^ 

No  more  than  this :  he  knew — or  hoped,  at  least — that  l^ny  way, 
his  friend  would  understand  how  the  decision  had  been  p»dly,  h 
arrived  at ;  by  how  many  prayers,  by  how  many  nights  of  t^lls  of  pi 
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e  preparedflgil  I  by  long  thought ;  possibly,  by  many  a  doubt  and  mis- 

eful  to  higlving.     But  why  speak  of  it  all  1     His  friend  would  guess 

at  it,  without  being  told.     Even   if  not,  it  were   better  left 

y clock,  thfUiiH'Ud.     So  he  spoke  as  he  did,  and  waited  for  Monsieur  le 

desired  t(Curc's  answer. 

It  was  not   long  in    coming.      "  Monseigneur,"  was  the 
)p  qnietlyieply.     "  I  bow  to  your  decision." 

cordially     That  was  all :  but  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St.  Ephrein,  even 

no  eraptjfts  Mouseigueur,  knew  that  his  friend  would  understand  all 
i  acourtiertliiit  was  implied  in  that  brief  phrase.  Then  the  two  fell  to 
7  to  be  undiscussing  diocesan  matters  ;  things  in  general,  for  each  was 
t,   on    thatghid  at  heart  that  an  ordeal,  a  test  of  friendship — of  loyalty 

one  briailt  could  not  be,  was  satsfactorily  over, 
lad  bidder     By  and  bye  the  Abb*'"  Rondeau  rose   to   take  his   leave. 
"  Monseigneur  will   excuse  me?"  he  enquired  respectfully, 
aspect  ancffter  they  had  talked  for  some  time,  on  indifferent  topics. 
1  at  schoo      "(Certainly,  mon  ami,"  returned  the  Bishop,  smiling,  "not 
'thing,  th(*with  pleasure,'  but  rather  '  au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir.'  " 
nt,  as  mer      Thereupon,  as  the  door  closed,  Monseigneur  sighed,  as  one 
•s  togetheiielieved  of  a  pressing  anxiety  ;  yet  sadly,  as  one  who,  for  all 
hrem   hac  ihat  he  is  easier  in  mind,  is  disappointed.     Had  not  his  Lord 
,  when  lu -^-to  s{)eak  reverently — defrauded  him  of  a  penance  he  had 

he  Parist  prepared  to  undergo  for  His  sake?     It  was  no  briar  that  had 
Richelieu,  peen  added  to  his  crown  of  thorns,  this  interview  which  he 

tep,  fron:  btid  dreaded,  yet  longed  for  at  the  same  time,  but  a  human 
)ressed  it  satisfaction.     And  yet,  must  not  his  Lord  know  best? 

however.      Another  knock  :  the  porter  an. lounces  that ''Monsieur  Fitz- 

m,  and  ii  gerald  and  two  other  gentlemen  desire  to  see  Monseigneur." 
iiseigneui      Monseigneur  instructs  that  they  be  shown  in.     Monsieur 

would  be  Patrick  Fitzgerald  he  knows  already,  and  greets  accordingly. 

the  lova  The  Bishop  of  Richelieu  recognises  the  value  of  lay  help,  in 
It  was  its  proper  sphere ;  was  he  not  one  of  those  who  endorsed  the 

o  saying  famous  "Programme  Catholique,"  when  many  of  his  brethren 
On  the  Episcopal  bench  hold  aloof,  or  frowned  disapproval  1 
sieur  1(  Pf  M.  M.  Castonguay  and  Perrault,  he  had  heard  from  his 

mly,   "j  friend  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,  his  ''lay  cure"  of  St.  Philippe. 

equested       The  said  "lay  curtV'  as  Monseigneur  laughingly  calls  him, 
Is  a  thickset  Irishman  of  medium  height ;  not  remarkable  in 
t — that  iiny  way,  at  first  sight.     But  there  is  a  look  at  times  in  the 

id    been  Mwdly,  honest  blue  eyes  that,  taken  with  the  square  chin, 

ghts  of  tells  of  pugnacity — when  occasion  calls  for  it — combined  with 
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firmness  and  dotermination.     He  has  had  need  of  all  theif;  true 
in  order  to  attain  the  end  that  is  about  to  be  realised  ;  h8|g)kesin 
had  plenty  of  ()[)po8ition  to  fight  againHt ;  a  less  resolute  ni;iMnl   in 
would  have  given  in  long  ago.  loti^etpu 

He,  too,  has  hitherto  been  a  friend   of  Monsieur  1'  Abl-'inoro  i 
Rondeau's,    who   has  complained,   as    already   related,    tli<iii(l  did, 
Monsieur  Fitzgerald  has  "taken  him  by  the  throat."     Whicii  St.    1 
is,  doubtless,  an  unwilling,  not  to  say  an  ungracious  admiUvision  ( 
sion  on  Monsieur  le  CurcVs  part,  of  Fitzgerald's  success,  biiOl"  ^lurli 
which  augurs   ill   for  the   continuance   of  their   friendshiiHople  an 
The  fact  is  that  the  priest  thought,  possibly  with  some  sluiippei'mo 
of  justice,  that  the  man  who  professed  to  be  his  friend  shoiiiW  reason 
not  have  taken  so  active  a  part  in  bringing  about  the  divisio.    Lmiis 
of  the  parish.     From  which  tlionght — for  priests  are  onHepulatii 
human  after  all,  even  though,  as  a  Kempis  says,   "by  nuinliin  a  cei 
they  be  accoinited  angels" — to  a  suspicion,  not  unsupportel  tas 
by  circumstances,  that  Fitzgerald   iiad  ends  of  his  (jwn  tfjfi't.     1' 
serve,  was  not  a  very  long  step.      It  was  unfortunate,  to  Shftitzgeral 
the  least  of  it,  that  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter  should  \Md  reall} 
a  land-agent,  himself  a  fairly  large  proy)rietor.     Monsieur  liiiDstenta 
Curt'  of  St.  Ephrem  doubtless  forgave  Monsieur  FitzgeraldJBsurance 
as    he   did    all    who   might    injure    him,    but    their    futurl^air,  anr 
relations  were  not  likely  to  be  very  cordial.     There  is,  as  vigi  active 
all   know,   a  wonderful  diflPerence  between   forgiveness  amfl^'^^'y  ^^^^ 
cordiality.     Wiiy,  it  purpoiLs  not  to  inquire  here  and  now. tie  most 

Onesiphore  Castonguay  is  a  stout,  short,  good-nature#)ing  as  ( 
French  Canadian,  honest  to  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault  to  losl(|  nuich  i 
profit  rather  than  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  your  neighbouitftat  tliey 
For  the  rest,  a  man  of  no  very  marked  individuality,  somilltve  been 
what  overshadowed,  to  say  truth,  by  a  brisk,  energeti(tt|Klisturl 
bustling  wife,  Fitzgerald's  sister,  as  like  him,  physically  aiidlpath. 
mentally,  as  the  proverbial  two  peas.  Wonder  was  iioneaitured  j 
therefore,  that  those  who  opposed  the  division  of  the  parisll8|e  purpc 
maintained  that  Fitzgerald  and  Castonguay  ought,  in  justice  |  But  Pa 
to  have  but  one  vote  between  them,  and  that  vote  not  theirAt  in  his 
but  old  Toussaint  <  "harrette's.  By  which  gibe,  could  thewgly  wit 
but  have  seen  it,  they  destroyed  their  own  argument  thalfr  insura 
Toussaint  Charrrette  was  acting  unfairly  in  separating,  witAdeniab 
his  large  property,  from  the  original  parish.  If  there  wa*ight. 
any  unfairness  in  the  matter,  Charrette  was,  in  fact,  actinwigneur 
to  the  detriment  of  his  own  interests,  that  is,  supposing  it  tc  i  It  was 
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of  all  thei|  true  that  Fit/.i^ertild  and  Castonguay  were  merely  his 
ealised  ;  lii(|)kc'.smen.  Simply  becauae,  if  iio  owned  two-thirds  of  the 
resolute  m(i|ti(l  in  St.  Ephrem,  as  he  was  said  to  do,  and  paid,  in 
iOiise(inence,  two-thirds  o*"  the  taxes  and  cluirch  assessment 
sieur  1'  Abl«-»iii()re  than  a  slight  exaggeration  in  both  cases — he  would, 
elated,  tha||d  did,  own  seven-eighths  of  the  land  in  the  municipality 
it."  Whicii  ^t.  Philippe,  and  would  be  taxed  in  proportion.  The 
jious  aduii%'isi()n  of  the  parish,  mcjreover,  could  hardly  be  counted  on 
success,  biilJI'  .siurting  a  ''boom  "  in  St.  IMiilippe  real  estate,  but  when 
■  friendshipfople  are  hurt  or  angry  they  are  more  apt  to  say  what  conies 
1  some  slio||i[)ermost,  or  what  will  sting,  than  what  is  either  logical 
riend  shoiiDf  reasonable. 

the  divisio.   Louis   Perrault,    the    station-master,    who    completed   the 
its  are  onllf!'"t'ition,  calls  for   no  special  notice.      His   position  gave 
"by  miinliin  a  certain  importance,  enough  to  point  him  out  for  such 
msupportel  task  as  this,  in  which,  however,  he  had  taken  no  active 
his  (jwn  i^vt.     In  truth,  the  only  active  man  of  the  trio  was  Patriok 
nate,  to  Sfij|itzgerald  ;  his  ablest  lieutenant,  as  he  considered  him— who 
or  should  band  really  done  as  much  as  he,  if  not  more,  but  in  a  ([uiet 
Monsieur  linostentatious  fashion — was  a  certain  Arthur  Patenaude,  an 
Fitzgeraldnsurauce  agent.     He,  however,  left  the  management  of  the 
heir    futurl^'air,  and,  for  aught  he  cared,  the  credit  of  it,  to  Fitzgerald, 
e  is,  as  wJBp  active  business  man,   who   had   made   his  way,  through 
veness  aii(!J|''iiy  ditliculties,  to  a  position  of  ease  if  not  of  wealth,  being 
and  now.bjie   most  philosophical  of  rotund   mortals,  almost  as   easy- 
)od-nature|iping  as  Castonguay  himself.     He  gave  his  wife  and  children 
It  to  loslH  nnich  as  he  thought  they  really  needed,  if  not  exactly  all 
leighboiiitkat  they  asked  for — which  might,  under  the  circumstances, 
ity,  soniduive  been  impossible — and  went  his  own  way,  like  a  wise  man, 
energeticalidisturbed   by   trifles   that  would   have  worried  others   to 
ically  an(S|bath.     Yet  a  man  withal,  like  many  another  rotund,  good- 
was  noiiediitnred  philosopher,  who  could  act  at  need  promptly  and  to 
he  parisH^e  purpose. 

in  justice  I  But  Patenande  took  no  part  in  the  deputation  ;  that  was 
lot  theirs^ipt  in  his  line.  It  was  a  wonder  to  some  how  a  man,  seem- 
onld  thewgly  without  ambition,  could  have  succeeded  as  he  had  as 
lent  thalfi  insurance  agent,  of  all  things.  The  success  however  was 
ting,  witwideniable,  let  puzzle  headed  wiseacres  account  for  it  as  they 
there  wawight.  Meanwhile,  the  deputation  is  interviewing  Mon- 
et, actinwigneur  the  Bishop  of  Richelieu, 
sing  it  tc  3  It  was  a  pleasanter  task  in  one  way,  which   Monseigneur 
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had  to  perform  thia  time,  to  announce  his  decision  to  thojg  knowH 
whom  he  knew  it  would  please.     In  one  way  only ;  to  hajiuj^r^  but| 
found  an  old  friend  true  and  loyal  where  he  had  feared  tli|j|eful 
friendship  might  fail  to  stand  the  test,  was  a  truer,  higli,g^  he  cod 
satisfaction  than  even  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  who  miglij  jiiterprel 
for  what  ho  know,  be  far  from  worthy  instruments  in  briiigmark  ab[ 
ing  about   a   change  which   ho  had   come  to   recognize     fresentlj 
absolutely   necessary,   and    had   decided    to   effect  on   tlinpearanct 
groiuid   chiefly,  if  not  solely  ;  certainly  not   for  the   sake  gffain   anj 
pleasing  the  parishioners  of  St.  Philippe,  still  less  of  gaiiiiij^ed   at 
popularity,  which  he  despised  and  dreaded  as  the  most  sul)t»0rrault ; 
temptation — except    possibly,    spiritual    pride — which     cjf^ll-formec 
assail    a    priest   or   a    Bishop,      As    to    the    worthiness,    j^s,  that 
otherwise,   of  those  who   had   urged   the   proposed   changimmed  sp 
Monseigneur  cared  as  little  as  he  did  for  their  gratitude  'inotion  "i" 
ingratitude.     Not  that  he  was  uncharitable  enough   to  sugpsitive  m 
pect  them  of  unworthy  motives  ;  he  simply  recognized,  »^se  ; 
a  more  or  less  ugly  fact,  that  human  motives  are  very  mixec|^ly  trimii 
and  that  men  seldom  strive,  even  for  the  division  of  a  parislnide  it  in 
purely  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church.      Nor  was  l.jflied  the  i 
so  dead  to  ordinary  sensibilities,  saint  as  he  was,  as  not  Altogether, 
be  hurt  by  ingratitude.     He  simply  did  not  allow  either  tli[|fithal,   one 
worth,  or  motives,  or  ingratitude,  still  less  the  gratitude  ntfained  to 
others,  to  influence  his  action  as  a  Bishop.     The  former,  tht  to  a  livin 
ingratitude  that  is,  was,  like  his  other  trials,  woven  into  hx)  be  watc 
crown  of  thorns  ;  the  gratitude,  the  praise,  were  not  for  hiii)lnsion.    F 
but  for  hi."  Master.  jredit  to  1 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  telling  you,  gentlemen,"  lijliaracter  i 
said,  genially,  "  that  I  have  decided  to  erect  your  municpkilippe,  h 
pality  into  a  canonical  parish,  and  to  appoint  Monsieur  i)ttt ;  would 
Abbe  Lalonde,  the  vicaire  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  as  your  firsjl^erience 
Cure.     I  will  send  for  him,  now,  and  introduce  him  to  you.    That  wii 

Thereupon,  Monseigneur  rang  a  little  hand-bell  that  stoomlnd,  duri 
on  his  writing-table,  and  when  the  porter  appeared  iL|londe's  f 
response  to  the  summons,  told  him  to  request  Monsieur  ^i|,nting,  a 
Abbe  Lalonde  to  "render  himself,"  as  the  French  say,  "ib|nds,  cor( 
this  room."  Fitzgerald,  in  the  meanwhile,  expressed  hiClstongua 
own  gratitude,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  of  the  new  paris:  iMonsieii 
of  St.  Philippe,  in  suitable  terms  ;  Fitzgerald  was  never  atl|at  his  t 
a  loss  for  words,  more  or  less  appropriate  and  to  the  poin:B^nimer-re 
Monseigneur  smiled.    Had  he  been  cynically  inclined,  as,  wittile  Frenc 
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on  to  thojg  i^uowledge  of  human  nature,  ho  had  every  excuse  for 
ly  ;  to  hujJii^ri  but  was  not,  he  might  have  said  that  people  are  always 
feared  tl^^efiji — for  a  time — when  they  get  their  own  way.  As  it 
ruer,  higli,j|  j,g  contented  himself  with  smiling,  and  left  Fitzgerald 
who  miglvj  Interpret  his  silence  as  he  chose.  Then  made  some  casual 
ts  in  briii0j(,.ii.k  about  the  weather. 

Bcognize     Presently,  the  Abbo   Francois  Xavier  Lalonde  made  his 

ct  on   th:pipe;irunce,   and    Fitzgerald,    who    prided    himself,    with    a 

the  sake  jjf.iiti  amount  of  reason,  on  being  a  judge  of  character, 

1  of  gaiuiij^L'd   at   him    keenly,   as,    in    fact,    did   Castonguay   and 

iiost  «iiht»0|.r;mit ;  which,  r'ter  all,  was  only  natural.      A  tall  man, 

which    Ciyjii. formed,  in  a  new  cassock  :  dark  haired,  with  dark  keen 

thinoss,    y^^^  that  looked  at  and  into  you,  through  a  pair  of  gold- 

ed   chaiigimiued  spectacles,  that,  of  themselves,  gave  a  certain  dis- 

ratitude  'inction  of  character  to  his  face,  a  well  formed  nose,  with 

igh  to  suen^itive  nostrils — the  nose  of  a  man  who  is  proud,  in  a  good 

agnized,  ■,:^^^^  •  ^  firm,  but  kindly  mouth,  partly  hidden  by  a  care- 

'ery  mixemHy  trimmed  black  mustache,  a  black  beard,  close  cropped, 

)f  a  pari.slnjfle  it  impossible  to  say   whether  the  chin  confirmed  or 

Nor  was  l.jflied  the  firmness  that  was  indicated  by  the  face  as  a  whole. 

as  not  t^ltogether,  a   man   you   could   not   help   but   look   at,  yet, 

either  tli^^ithul^   one    whose  character  as  even   Fitzgerald   was  con- 

atitude  utiained  to  admit — to  himself,  he  never  would  have  owned 

urmer,  tht  to  a  living  soul — it  was  not  easy  to  read  offhand.     A  man 

n\  nito  li;o  bo  watched  and  studied,  was  the  Irishman's  rapid  con- 

>t  for  hiii)lnsion.    From  this  the  inference  was,  obviously, — which  did 

jredit   to   Fitzgerald's   perspicacity,    and    revealed   his    own 

men,"  lijharacter   at    the   same   time — that  the    new   Curu    of   St. 

r  niunitp^ilippe,  having,  evidently,  a  will  of  his  own,  would  carry  it 

onsieur  y^-  would  not,  almost  to  a  certainty,  "avail  himself  of  the 

your  fir.^erience  of  older  men." 

to  you.    That  was  how  the  thought  framed  itself  in  Fitzgerald's 

lat  stoomlnd,  during  the  brief  seconds  in  which  he  scanned  the  Abb^ 

)eared  iLftlonde's  face.     Then,  as  politeness — in  which  he  was  seldom 

onsieur  wilnting,  and  then  only  of  set  purpose — required,  he  shook 

say,  "ihiiids,  cordially,  with  the  Cure,  and  introduced  Perrault  and 

3ssed   li:0|8tonguay. 

w  paris:  i Monsieur  le  Cure  had  a  word  for  each,  thereby  shewing 
never  at^t  his  training,  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul— a  fashionable 
le  poin:8tiimmer-resort — had  given  him  a  reasonable  measure  of  what 
IS,  witthe  French  call  "savoir-faire,"  which  we,  as  happens  with 
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many  another  ex[)ressivo  term,  leave,  icrforco,  untratisliiJB  not,  if 
pn»hiil)ly  heoanHO  wi'  do  not  possoss  the  (|uality  !sii,Mii"||t'W  par 
certainly  becanae  we  do  not  nnderstand  it.  It  we  did^t',  be  e 
should  have  a  name  of  our  own  for  it,  and  not  ho  con.stiMw''  1'^'  '' 
to  ^o  a  horrowinii;  of  our  richer  and  more  fortunate  ncMI^  whici 
bours.  •<>  pniy 

The  conversation  that  enwned  turned,  as  ini^ht  be  huj 
on  parochial  matters  in  ^.'enerai  ;  Monsei^neur  hail  alrt'ljl*    the 
discussed   the  details  with   the  man  he   had   chosen   for  ■u'«<l    w 
post  of  Ourt'.      Much  as  he  appreciated  Fit/j^erald's  etlort 
of  Patonaude's   he  had  not  yet  heard — there  were   cer 
"convenances" — another    forei^'uism — to    be    observed, 
none  knew  better  than  M^m*.  Peiras.       Tliere  was  no  Mis 
in  (!auada,  j)ossibly,  in  the  whole  ('hurch,  less  open  thaii<l)'i   thoii 
to  the  reproach  of  "insolence  of  otlice;"  less  apt  to  tre;<w'ii"'^<'" 
layman  as  an  inferior  beinij;.     But  there  was  no  Bishop  n*|i'  <^>"  '^ 
keenly  alive  to  the  diji;nity  and  responsibility  (<f  his  sacif  t-'^'"''' " 
callin>,',  oidy  that,  like  all  men  who  are  perfectly  sure  of  t/|P'iy'^i  ^^'" 
position,  he  had,  us  he  well  knew,  no  need  to  assert  hiniUS'^'^t*^^'^^'" 
— unless  assailed.     In  that  case,  no  Jioaners^es,  no  a  ]{et<»ji*'''"'^  ^^'' 
or     Hii.lnbrand,    was    better    fitted    to    defend    the    (li\oiion   whi 
prerogatives   of  the  episcopate.       Therefore,  as   there  vff  <'nr«'   f') 
certain  well-delined  limits  to  the  s[)here  of  lay  activit^fcW^- 
Church  matters,   Aionsei^'neiir,  on    this   occasion,   discus*!'*  there 
generalities  merely.     Tlic'  parish  must,  now  that  it  was  (ili|i'^''^l-     ^ 
established,  be  left  to  devehjp  itself  under  the  guidanct*^  honest 
the  Cure.     The  parishioners   knew,   or   would   learn,    w*'^'^^'eral, 
their    responsibilities    were,    both    those    which    they    ^; 
inherited  and  those  which  they  had  assumed.       The  A 
Lalonde  had  been  vicaire  in  two  lar|^e  parishes,  had,  s( 
speak,  served  his  ap])renticeship,  and  must  now,  at  thi 
five,  be  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to  walk  alone.  " 
not,  he  never  would  be.       But  Monseignenr  had  not  I 


n  no  V 
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thirty  years  and  more  a  Bishop  without  acquiring  an  insi'^' "^^"^  ^ 
into  the  character  not  of  individual  priests  only,  but'"!"-  Th 
individual  laymen  as  well — and  from  a  knowledgef^^  shoul 
individuals  to  a  knowledge  of  men  in  general  is  but  _,„ 
inevitable  and  logical  sequence — such  as  would  h^'^'^^^™^ 
astonished  Fitzgerald — and  many  others — could  he  and  tJBPo^'  ^^ 
have  guessed  at  it  ^o">  ^^^ 

Monseigneur,  on  this  account,  knew  that  he  could  not,  '"■Die. 
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uiitmnslaB  not,  if  he  could  or  would,  koep  oither  tho  new  Cure  or 
lify  Hii^uiMew  pfiriMli,  in  episcopal  loadin^-Htritij^H.  Ho  woidd,  of 
f  we  didSe,  bo  ever  roiuiy  to  coiiusol,  to  encourage,  to  reprove, 
e  coiistniHd  he  deem  it  his  duty  to  do  ho;  to  listen  to  any  coni- 
unato  nciiit  which  priest  or  people  might  lay  before  him  ;  l)eyond 


|i)  pray  for  them. 


were    corl 
observed, < 
as  no  Misli 
)peii  thaii< 


-besuppnJi   he   discussed    generalities,    for  u    few   minutes,   after 

had  .ilitiil'    the    deputation    withdrew,    Fitzgerald    having    first 

loscn   \'n\-  WD'jetl    with  the  ('urc   that  he  should    come  over  by  a 

lid's  ell'MitliL'idar    train,    on     the    ensiung    Saturdny,    this    being 

leschiy.       i''it/gerald  had  proposed  to  the  Hishop  that 

ieur   Lalonde  should   stay   with  him,   until  a  suitable 

could  be  found  for  a  presbytery,  but  Monseigneur  had 

y,  thiMigh  very  jiolitoly,  declined.       It  was,  if  such  a 

pt  to  trciflf'ii"''^*'"  ii"iy  be  allowed,  the  principle  of  the  temporal 

Bishop  n*ii"  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  a  princii)le  nevertheless; 

of  his  Hac'lt'^''"hrs  house,  should  the  (^irc  stay  there,  even  for  a 

'  sure  of  t/ I'ly*^'  woidd   become  a  ])arochial  Avignon,  and  the  Curt?, 

issert  hiiiWidterwanls,  the   Irishman's   "vassal"   in  the  estimation 

no  a   HecC^hers   who  might,   who  certaiidy   would,  envy  the  dis- 

the    (livOtiou    which    l''it/,gerald   woidd  gain   thereby.       No;    the 

i   there  \\if  Curt'   for  St.   l*hili{)po  must  be  independent  from  the 

y  aclivit\fc8et. 

n    tliscus'.I'^  there  no  pension  in  St.  Philippe?"  Monseigneur  had 
it  was  tiltti't^d.     He  had  sutlicient  confidence  in  Fitzgerald  to  rely 
guidanctMi  honest  answer. 

earn  w** J>t'veral,  Monseigneur,"  was  the  Irishman's  reply.  He 
they  ^i}^^  ""  way  offended  that  the  Bishop  had  declined  his 
The  AWj  which,  as  Monseigneur  was  aware,  had  been  made  in 
s  liad  stOcl  faith,  and  without  the  slightest  arrirre  pensce.  But  its 
kv  Mt  thio4  qualities  did  not  make  it  expedient,  since  it  is  pro- 
alone.  fWal  that  much  harm  has  been  done  with  the  best  possible 
id  not  Itwtions. 

an  insi^'ll'^'hich  would  you  recommend  ? "  the  Bishop  had  con- 
nly,  butitt^'^1.  There  was  no  reason,  that  he  could  see,  why  Fitz- 
lowledgewld  siiould  not  have  this  satisfaction,  at  least — such  as  it 

is   but**. 

muld     h "Madame  Couture's,"  Fitzgerald  had  returned.     "She  is 
he  and  tfl^ow,  Monseigneur,  and  it  would  be  a  help  to  her." 

"Bon,  arrange  it,  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,  if  you  will  be  so 
uld  not,  M»hle." 
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And  80  it  waH  settled  that  Monsieur  1'  Abbn  La 
should  enter  his  now  parish  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
and  that  ho  should  board  at  Madame  Couture's  until  i 
able  house  could  bo  found  for  hin),  near  the  school 
served  as  a  temporary  chapel.  If,  in  his  house-huntii 
were  to  find  it  necessary  to  consult  Fitzgerald,  there 
be  no  harm  in  that,  Monseigneur  thought.  The  Iris 
meant  kindly,  and  could  hardly,  even  if  he  wished  to  jj 
take  credit  to  himself  for  rendering  so  small  and  mat  ' 
fact  a  service.  Such  a  trifling  courtesy  might,  he 
bring  about,  ultimately,  a  real  friendship  between  the 
and  Fitzgerald,  of  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  1] 
knowing  both  men  as  he  did,  felt  more  than  a  little  doi^  highes 
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1  a  little  doi^  h't^hest  ambition  of  a  Canadian  jjarish  priest  is  to  build 
lurcli.  If  he  Hnds  one  built  already,  ho  will,  probably, 
rgo,  beautify  it — according  to  the  canoiiH  of  art  that 
3  weight  with  him ;  if  it  is  very  ancient,  he  will 
Dclurnize"  it,  to  the  despair  of  all  lovers  of  what  is  old, 
orical,  and  picture8(|ue,  will  oven — horrible  to  relate  ! 
it  down,  and  build  a  new  one.  Whereby  he  incurs,  not 
jdictions,  biit  far  otherwise.  But  his  ambition  is  satisfied, 
)h  is  always  something ;  a  point,  in  fact,  to  which  we 
lid  all  wish  to  attain,  if  we  could.  The  Bishop  does  not 
rfere,  either  because  his  views  on  church  architecture 
oide  with  those  of  the  devastator  of  antiquity,  or,  more 
lably,  because  he  has  no  time  for  sentiment.  It  is  a 
,  of  course,  but  souls  are  not  saved  either  by  sentiment 
y  reverence  for  what  is  antique — possibly  inconvenient, 
it  past  its  usefulness.  There  is  even  excuse  to  be  found 
vhat  some  people  call  "  vandalism." 
3  also,  for  another  form  of  this  same  ambition,  that, 
ely,  which  urges  every  Cure  to  have,  if  possible,  a  finer 
ch  than  his  neighbour.  It  is  a  very  natural  weakness, 
•  all ;  there  are  not  many  ways  in  which  a  priest  can 
[tj  the  spirit  of  ambition — of  one  kind  or  another — with 
h  most  men  are  born.  That  a  priest  should  wish  to  be 
nj  as  a  successful  organizer,  as  the  builder  of  a  fine 
oh  is,  surely,  very  natural.  There  is  nothing  selfish,  in 
ittict  sense,  about  a  desire  of  this  kind  ;  his  first  thought 
r  the  Church,  his  next  for  his  parish  ;  if,  incidentally,  as 
)»,  he  secures  his  own  advancement  by  zeal  in  a  praise- 
hy  cause,  that  is  only  the  same  as  saying  that  he  is  a 


in 
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mini.  Tho  ('rtiiiuliun  olcr^jy  liavi;  been  frooly  iicciiseii 
biirdoiiin^'  their  jHin.shioiier.s  with  (U'l)i  in  order  to  f^rut 
persDiml  iimbitioti  and  ii  spirit  of  oniuliitioii.  It  is  an  iiccii! 
tion-  like  thiit  of  ^^'rccd,  of  e-xcesHivo  \vo;ilth-  -which  h 
been  preferred  aniiiust  the  clergy  in  ull  a^es  and  in 
conntries.  That  they  have  made  mistakes,  they  theniseiv 
would  In,'  the  first  to  achnit.  lint  the  evidence  on  wli 
biich  char^'cs  rest  needs  to  be  carefully  sifted,  ni<»re  carefu 
to-day,  proltably,  than  ever  before,  .\fter  which,  the  nioti\ 
that  insjjire  these  accusations  niij,'ht  prove  an  Interest r 
study. 

'I'lie  Abl)c   I'Vancois  Xavicr  iialonde  hud   been  vic;iirc 
two  church-building'  Cures;  was,  therefore,  fatjiiliar  with  - 
the  circmMHtaticoH,  all  tho  ditlicultii  s,  possibly,  with  all  t 
misunderstainlin^i;.H,  incident   tn  the  undertaking,'.       He  wi. 
moreover,  honestly  convinced  that  he  understood  eccle.siabtii 
architecturi;,  perhaps  he  did,  particularly  if  it  bo  eoncedt 
that  Hucii  architecture-  -with  its  concomitants  of  decoratio 
ornament,   and    so    forth, — is    chielly,    if    not   altofj;eLhcr, 
matter  of  taste.      A  man  cannot  be  expected   to  rise  n\w 
his  trainiuii, — exce{)t  of  course,  in  very  rare  iiibtances,  ai 
at  a  cost  which  would  deter  most  of  us — any  more  tli;. 
water  can   rise   higher   than   its  source.     French   ('anadi;i 
Church  architecture  is,  certainly,  mi  (/cnerix,  a  fact   due,  t 
no  slight  extent,  to  tho  exigencies  of  climate.       The  resu! 
being,    presumably,   satisfactory   to  those  concerned,    wli;i 
cause    has   any    one    to   be  diswatisHed?     The    enthusiast; 
reformer  may  lament  the  ignorance  of  tasteless  "  barbarians, 
but  he  is  only  one  among  many,  and,  most  likely,  merely 
bird  of  passage.     If  not,  let  him  suflFer  in  silence,  and  pra) 
for  better  days.     In  the  meantime  the  pain  inflicted  on  hi; 
artistic  sensibilities  might,  would  he  only  view  it  so,  prove 
a  wholesome  penance  for  the  sins  he  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  have  committed. 

Monsieur,  the  new  Cure  of  St.  Philippe,  was  no  discipk 
of  Peter  Paul  l^ugin,  had,  probably,  never  heard  of  him. 
But  the  Abbe  Mercille,  with  whom  Monsieur  Lalonde  had 
last  been  vicaire  was,  like  Monseigneur  the  Bishop,  a  great 
friend  and  admirer  of  Father  Dufresne,  the  Jesuit,  who  knew 
more  about  church  architecture  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.      The  Abb6  Mercille   had   consulted 
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iiiir  DufroHiiL'  wlitMi  ho  built  hin  cliurch,  hud,  -with  cortaiu 

|iticiiti()iis   which   pjiiiied   the  JeHuit  uh   kcoiily  as    IuImo 

iioiiioH    would   pain   it   musician,   but   which    he,   doubt- 

!ic('(>|>t('d  an  inovitabic    canifd  out  tiio  phm  proposed 

[Ills  friend.      If  the  Ablti'    Mercillo  had,    with   a  eounigo 

short  of  heroic,  risen  several  steps — artistically  speaking; 

1)1  ive   his    neij,'h hours,  and    had,  so    far,  set    custoni    at 

liiiro,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  vicaire,  also  an 

liucr  of  Kather   Dufresne,  should  resolve  tu  do  likewise, 

iu  he  should  ^et  a  chance  to  build  a  church. 

'hat  a  church  was  needed  in  St.  I'hilippe,  there  could  bo 

■(l(iiil)t  whatever;  no  newly  appointed  curt'- -so  the  .\bl)t'' 

Idiuli'  thou;,dit — ever  had,  or  could  have  such  an  oppor- 

lity.     'riic  place  was  full  of  visitors  in  sunnuer,  Catholics 

kvoil  as  Protestants  ;  the  wooden  building;,  the  basement 

which   served   as   a  school,  was     rowded    to    suflincation 

iiij,'  June,  July,  and   Auj^ust,  even  though   Mcnisieur  le 

ire,  liy  .\h)nHei{j;neur's  special  permission,  duplicated  every 

(nday,  be;,'innint:   with  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival, 

luely  Whitsunday,   May    l-'Uh,    obviously,  a   new   church 

1st  be  biiill  as  soon  as  mi^dit  bo  ;  still  more  obviously  the 

Bt  and  most  important  necessity  was  money,  and  as  nnich 

lit  as  possible.     No  season  could  be  more  propitious  ;  the 

Initnor   visitors    would,   doubtless,    contribute    f.;enerously, 

[tli  a  view  to  their  own  ultimate  comfort,  if  from  no  higher 

)tive.     Monsieur  1'  Abbe  Lalonde  was  no  cynic  ;  ho  felt 

Ire  that  all  his  parishioners,  transitory  as  well  as  perma- 

biit,  would  {j;ive,  liberally,  "pour  1'  amour  du  Bon  Dieu." 

If  the  need  were  as  pressing  as  it  was  plain,  there  could, 

Iso,  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  most  effectual  method — 

[onsieur  le  Cure  did  not  deem  it  by  any  means  the  best — 

raisiufi;  money.     We  give — at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

^e  do— for  love  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church  ;  we  believe — 

r,  at  all  events,  we  profess  to  believe — that  we  shall  gain 

lerit  by  our  sacrifices.     Possibly — though  it  is  problematical 

-we  may  be  proportionately  rewarded  for  these  heroic  acts  ; 

any  case,  we  all  like  to  receive  a  tangible  present  return 

5r  our  money.     This  return  may  be  in  food  or  in  the  shape 

^f  some  utterly  useless  article,  bought  at  a  bazaar,  if  from  a 

riend's, stall,  so  much  the  better.      The  friend  is  pleased, 

lind  80  are  we  ;  the  Church  gets  the  money — after  expenses 
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are  paid — and  we  gain  our  reward,  immediate  as  wel^ji^e  was,  he 
remote,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  All  of  which,  howtjjA||.  j  holder 
satisfactory    to    ourselves,    is,    if    not    ideal,   very  hunj    "  '  '- 

Monsieur  le  Cure,  therefore,  while  waiting  for  better  thid 
wisely  resolved  on  making  the  best  of  those  that  exist,  i 
determined  on  a  bazaar,  to  be  preceded  by  a  "banquet." 
It  was  to  be  no  ordinary,  every-day  supper,  but  an  a? 
worthy  of  the  occasion.     St.  Philippe,  like  the  boarding-hcj 
kept  by  the  immortal  Todgers,  could  "do  it,"  when  it  ch 
There  is  nothing  like  feeding  a  man  if  you  want  to  put  Iflfl^r.  Patricl 
in   good    humour;  he    will    spend   twice  as   much   afteipjgjpe,  "a  badl 
"banquet,"  even  if  it  be  a  strictly  temperance  one,  aspQ^|tieian,  of  t 
would  h  ive  done  before.     The  feast  of  good  things,  wov^ije  great — '<^- 
moreover,  cost  the  parish  nothing  ;  there  was  not  a  won  ^  point  him 
in  St.  Philippe  who  would  not  feel  honoured  by  being  asl^jjler  sphere  ( 
to  contribute  numerous  specimens  of  her  culinary  art,  v 
would  not  excel  herself — in  order  to  excel  her  dearest  frie 
and  neighbour.     Women,  even  though  they  aspire  to  sail 
ship  with  more  or  less  of  success — are  only  human,  like  t 
rest  of  us ;  never  so  human  as  when  their  skill  in  cooke 
has  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  itself,  and  them  as  well,  j^,; 

The  Cure,  in  making  up  his  mind  to  preface  the  baza  "* 
by  a  banquet,  was,  probably,  to  a  certain  extent  aware  of  > 
this  ;   as  much   so,  indeed,  as  a   celibate   priest    could 
expected  to  be,  however  guileless,  and  free  from  any  taint 
cynicism.     But,  just  as  he  made  use  of  both  banquet  ai 
bazaar  as  legitimate  means — that  was  the  best  that  coui 
be  said  for  them — of  obtaining  the  money  he  would  othe 
wise,  have  to  go  without,  or  raise  by  a  church-assessmen 
to  which  he  had  a  most  strenuous  objection,  so  he  macj 
allowances  for  the  rivalry  among  the  ladies  of  the  parisl 
and  hoped  that  it  would  cause  no  uncharitableness.      E 
knew  that  the  wish  of  each  woman  to  do  better  than  anj 
other  would,  at  least,  produce  a  banquet  of  which  St.  Philipp 
would  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

Incidentally,  both  banquet  and  bazaar  would,  he  hoped.' 
bring  together,  on  neutral  ground,  all  the  inhabitants  of  th| 
municipality,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.     This  was  wh| 
he  asked  the  Mayor  to  take  part,  in  a  quasi-official  capacity^Hnerically  ; 
For  the  man  himself  the  Cure  had  no  sort  of  respect,  hadlBters  were 
if  possible,  less  and  less  the  more  he  knew  of  him,  but  th^^AU  this,  t 
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^^  ^®^5ffie  was,  he  felt,  worthy  of  honour,  however  unworthy  the 

''    ^^^'lOtttiil  holder  of  it.     But,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  invitation 

^         iriiii  mistake,  and  gave  serious  offence  to  not  a  few  people, 

er  thii^  Fitzgerald  among  others.      There  was   no   doubt  about 

^^^^^'  t|«|(Jure'8  motives,  the  trouble  was  that  his  action  was  in- 

V^^^-  jiJScious,  under  the  circumstances.      Had   he  known  the 

an  a^^„j.  then,  as  well  as  he  did  not  long  afterwards,  he  would, 

'?S"^06#tiunly,  never  have  invited  him  to  be  present. 

'^        ,?J|harles  Fisher,  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe,  was,  in  the  opinion 

P^^  'wllr.  Patrick  Fitzgerald — as  of  not  a  few  residents  in  the 

^'^'^''place,  "a  bad  egg."     He  was,  certainly,  a  most  successful 

le,  aspQiiji^.j^jj^  „f  the  parochial  type;  in  fact,  his  abilities — which 

"'  ^'"wife  great — and  his  energy,  which  was  invincible,  seemed 

won  ^  point  him  out,  in  an  age  of  "  practical "  politics,  for  a 

iig  asl^j^^,j.  sphere  of  activity.     Possibly,  however,  he  preferred  to 

^''^'  .^'bi|i  large  frog  in  a  small  puddle — where  he  could  make  a 

it  frie  liSri-sounding  splash,  without   much   effort — to  being   one 

among  many  in  a  large — and,  probably,  stagnant  pond. 

re  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  "  ran  "  St.  Philippe,  for  the 

efit  of  himself  and  of  those  who  "  stood  in  with  him,"  in 

'ashion  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  High  Sachem  of 

great  Tammariy  Wigwam. 

he  Cure  knew  a  little  about  him,  for  the  Mayor'd  reputa- 

1  had  travelled  beyond   the  limits   of   municipality,  in 

nection  with  a  more  or  less  shady  water  and  drainage 

erne,  which  the  party  of  reform,  headed  by  Fitzgerald, 

osed  manfully,  but  to  which  the  majority,  as  is  usual, 

mitted,  protesting,  but  doing  nothing.       But  the  Cure 

not  know,  as  yet,  that  Mrs.  Fisher,  nee  Gravel,  of  St. 

thias,  was,  or  should  have  been  a  Catholic,  but  that,  since 

marriage,  her  husband,  said  to  be  a  Free  Mason,  had 

vented  her — by  what  means  may  be  guessed — from  enter- 

a  Catholic  Church.      He  did  not  compel   her  to   "sit 

der"  any  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  in  each  of  whose  con- 

ticles  he,  diplomatically,  had  a  pew  :  possibly  because  he 

ew  that  any  and  all  of  the  ministers  would  have  con- 

entious  objections  to  such  a  drastic  method  of  "conversion." 

t  he  brought  up  his  numerous  family  as  "  Protestants," 

nerically  ;  nominally  Methodists,  as  the  majority  of  the 

iters  were  of  that  persuasion. 

All  this,  the  Cure  discovered  in  due  course,  and  regretted 
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that  he  had  asked  the  Mayor  to  be  present  at  the  banqiif] 
regretted,  still   more,  that   lie   had   accepted  a  quantity 
samples  from  the  Mayor's  dry-jjtoods  store,  for  sale  at  Vj 
bazaar,  which,  as   Monsieur  Lalonde  came  to  realize,  wer 
given  rather  as  an  advertisement,  or  a  bait  for  Catholic  votij 
in    the   apj)roachin^'   municipal  elections,    than  for  "  swe-f 
charity's  sake."       He  might  have  discovered  it  in  time 
have    avoided     making    the     mistake,    only    that     Artb 
Patenaude  thought  "  it  was  no  business  "  of  his,  as  he  sai 
to  Fitzgerald,  and  that  Fitzgerald,  who,  if  he  had  a  fan 
was  just  a  trifle  "touchy,"  was  ottended  because  the  Cm 
had  not  consulted  him. 

"  Why  didn't  you  warn  him?"  Patenaude  had  enquire: 
as  they  were  discussing  the  "scandal,"  as  the  Irishman  \vd 
pleased  to  call  the  Mayor's  presence  at  the  banquet.  I 

"Why  should  I?"  was  the  rejoinder,  in  the  tone  of  nia. 
whose  susceptibilities  have  been  wo\inded,  and  who  nursd 
the  grievnnce  as  a  tribute  to  his  self-importance, 
•'contrary"  are  the  wisest  of  us,  now  and  then — "He  nevd 
consulted  me,"  added  Fitzgerald,  meaning  the  Cure,  not  thi 
Mayor,  with  whom  he, — the  Irishman — was  not  on  speaking] 
or  even  bowing,  terms. 

"Why  should  he  consult  youT'  demanded  Patenaude 
pertinently.  Fitzgerald  and  ho  were  acquaintances,  if  no! 
exactly  intimate  friends,  of  many  years'  standing,  but  the! 
former's  vanity,  on  somewhat  frequent  occasions,  laid  him' 
open  to  a  rub,  such  as  the  Frenchman  had  just  given  him, 
very  quietly,  yet  not  without  a  certain  satisfaction. 

Fitzgerald  for  once  in  his  life,  appeared  to  be  non-plussed; 
actually,  at  a  loss  for  words,  an  occurrance  which  amused 
Patenaude  as  much  as  it  astonished  him.  Being,  like  most 
stout  men,  of  a  kindly  disposition,  he  resolved  to  give  the 
other  a  chance.  "  Castonguay  might  have  told  him,"  he 
suggested. 

"  Castonguay  !  "  retorted  Fitzgerald,  contemptuously,  glad 
of  a  vent  for  his  pent-up  indignation  ;  "  did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  French-Canadian  venturing  to  advise  a  Cure?" 

«* Thank  you,"  said  Patenaude,  drily,  "Why  not?"  he 
continued,  as  if  seeking  for  information,  though  he  knew 
pretty  well,  what  Fitzgerald  would  say. 

"Too  much  afraid  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  boss," 
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eturiied  Fitzgerald,  more  contemptuously  than  before.  The 
jerfj;etic  little  Irishman  who,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
[as  a  loyal  Catholic  at  heart,  held  very  decided  opinions  on 
leHiibjoct  of  "clerical  interference"  in  politics,  as  in  other 
iiindanc  matters,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  one  of  his 
3mbative  temperament,  never  hesitated  to  express  them, 
[itli  emphasis,  in  season  and  out. 

"As  to  spiritual  things,"  was  Patenaude's  (juiet  rejoinder, 
'I  object  to  the  term  '  boss,'  as  disrespectful ;  as  to  temporal 
natters,  it  is  a  toss  up  between  the  priest  and  the  practical 
lolitician,  between  the  Cure  and  your  friends,  Bilodeau, 
\[.]\,  and  Monsieur  le  Maire.  I  prefer  the  Cun'',  and  you  1 " 
Though  he  spoke  English  perfectly,  Patenaude  occasionally 
bed  some  such  expressive  phrase,  borrowed  from  his  mother 
Dni,'ue, 

"Uli !  have  it  your  own  way,"  which  was  Fitzgerald's  method 
bf  admitting — what  he  did  not  admit — that  he  had  the 
vorst  of  the  argument. 

This  by  the  way  ;  possibly  as  characteristic  of  both  men. 
Inhere  had  been  other  guests  at  the  banquet,  some  who  were 
fi n'tunate  enough  to  meet  with  Fit.',gerald's  approbation ; 
others  who  were  not!  In  the  former  category  stood  the  man 
who,  at  that  time,  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Province  ;  a 
devout  Catholic,  honourable,  upright,  without  a  stain  on  his 
private  or  on  his  political  reputation,  though,  as  to  the  latter, 
there  were  those  who  would  have  gladly  besmirched  it,  if 
they  could  only  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Not  a  strong 
man,  politically  speaking  ;  too  honest,  too  little  versed  in  the 
tricks  of  the  paltry  trade  he  was  unable  to  reform,  to  cope 
with  the  gang  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  A  kindly 
man,  withal,  one  wht),  cost  what  it  might,  would  keep  his 
word,  a  word  never  lightly  or  hastily  given. 

Foremost  among  those  of  whom  Fitzgerald  did  not  approve 
—and  in  this  he  was  not  alone — stood  Alphonse  Bilodeau, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  for  the  County  of  Vaudreuil.  Alderman  first, — 
or,  at  least,  when  first  known  to  the  public,  outside  the 
(ourt  House, — then  M.P.P.,  for  the  Electoral  division  of 
[South  Richelieu,  he  had  been  made,  like  many  another  man 
h'ho  found  politics  more  profitable  than  law,  a  Q.C.,  for 
party  services.  Thereafter,  M.P.,  for  the  County  of  Vau- 
dreuil, in  the  Federal  Parliament,  with  the  '  promise '  of  a 
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portfolio,  a  promise  which  was  not  fulfilled.  Wherefroil 
there  ensued  consequences,  as  is  apt  to  happen  when  promiseil 
amatory,  business,  or  political,  are  not  kept.  Just  noT,| 
Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was  a  fervent  Tory;  that  might  kl 
called  his  'positive'  fervour.  His  zeal  for  the  Church,  acil 
for  Episcopal  authority — so  long  as  it  was  on  his  side — migkl 
be  termed  the  'comparative'  degree;  his  championship  o:j 
the  'opposed  Catholic  minority '—the  phrase  was  Bilodeaus 
own — was  the  double-extra-superlative.  All  three  degrcffi| 
in  fact,  gave  evidence  of  fervour  little  short  of  heroic — if : 
hysterical.  Fitzgerald  not  only  disliked  him,  he  distrusteil 
him.  Wherein,  also,  he  was  by  no  means  singular  in  hi![ 
opinion. 

Bilodeau's    two    nephews,    Guillaume    and    Henri,   jomij 
proprietors — nominally  at  least, — of  "  L'Etoile  de  RichelieU|'| 
an    "organ"   professedly  conservative,   not  to  say  "Ultra> 
montane,"  for  the  present,  also  fell  under  the  moral  censuri| 
of  Mr.   Patrick   Fitzgerald,  and  of  the  many  who — on  t 
point,    if   on    no    other — agreed    with    him,    wittingly  orj 
unwittingly.     Colourless  youths,  apparently,  both  of  themf 
at  this  period  of  their  existence;    automata,  to  all  intentil 
and  purposes,  of  which  Bilodeau,  senior's,  will  was  the  movinsi 
princi])le ;    yet    endowed  with   a  certain    petty  spitefuliiesil 
from    which    their   uncle,   who    had    faults   in   plenty,  m\ 
undeniably  free,   and    which    made    them   very  undesirabif 
acquaintances   to  those    who  differed    from   them.       Great, 
truly,  is  the  power  of  the  press,  or,  rather,  of  anonymitj 
acting  on  gullibility  ;    the  opinions  of  Guillaume  of  Henn 
Bilodeau,  those,  even,  of  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  would  carrj 
but  little  weight,  if  any ;  expressed  by  "L'Etoile  de  Riche 
lieu"  they  were  a  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Conservative 
party.     Possibly,  lest  " L'Etoile" should  change  its  hue  from 
azure  to  crimson,  which  would  be  ominous,  to  put  it  mildly! 
The  "Editor"  knew  a  good  many  party  secrets;  honourablel 
ones,  of  course,  but  not  to  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housef 
tops,  for  all  that.     A  feeling  with  which  most,  if  not  alli' 
us,  can  heartily  sympathize. 

But    "  L'Etoile "  was  still  azure ;  so   far  as  Monsieur  lej 
Cure  knew, — in  fact  so  far  as  any  one,  except,  of  course,  [ 
Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  could  possibly  know — it  would  always 
remain  so.      It  published  church  notices,  gratis, — yet  not 
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ithout  material   benefit,   indirect,  but   not   less   real — in 

)roniiiient  columns ;  ptibiished   also,  novenas,    pilgrimages, 

niinicles,  with  a  piety  that  was  positively  edif}iing  ;  pity  that 

tlie"liouge"  journal,  "Le Courrierde  Richelieu," should  have 

contemptuously  dubbed  its  "ultramontane"  contemporary 

'■•he daily  edition  of  La  Seniaiuco  Keligiouse."    Such  bcotHng 

III  iki's  piety  hard  to  practise.     True,  the  famous  "  National  " 

l:,i  i  been  as  pious,  if  not  more  so,  for  a  time  ;   but,  because 

hat  paper  had  lapsed  from  grace,  why  should  the  exemplary 

Etnile"  be  suspected?     In   any  case,   the  jjress  must,  as 

onsieur  le  Cure   was   well   aware,   bo    represented   at  the 

nquet.     That  was  part  of  the  regulation  programme. 

That,  also,  was  why  Walters,  of  the  "Sentinel,"  nominally 

bdepeudent,     actually     Liberal,     and    bitterly     Protestant, 

Iprofessedly  a  "  religious  daily  " — according  to  its  own  notions 

ot  what    constituted    religion — was    seated    next    to    Henri 

Bilodeau,  a  juxta-positiou  which  had  in  it  elements  of  comedy 

for  those  who  could  appreciate  the  humour  of  it,  but  which 

spoiled   the  digestion  of  the  two   most  concerned.     To  be 

just,  Walters  was,  in  every  way,  the  better  man  ;  just  as  the 

"Sentinel,"  for  all  its  Orange  bigotry,  was  a  cleaner,  more 

honest,  more  reliable  paper  than  "L'Etoile."    The  "Sentinel" 

had  always  been  "red,"  and  would  remaui  so,  on  principle, 

however  perverted,  and  at  whatever  cost,  to  the  end  of  the 

chapter.     But  since  the  banquet  and  the  bazaar  were  to  be, 

as  stated,  neutral  ground.  Monsieur  Lalonde  came  to  the 

conclusion,    that   James    K.    Walters  ought   to   bo   invited. 

Whereby,  he  gained  credit  for  "toleration,"   which,  in  its 

strict  sense,  he    abhorred  ;    being  too   loyal  a  son  of  Holy 

Churcii,  to  "tolerate"  heresy,  however  lenient  he  might  be 

to  heretics  individually. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  the  customary  speech,  wisely 
avoiding  politics,  Federal,  Provincial,  or  even  numicipal. 
There  was  plenty  to  say,  which  he  said  gracefully,  being, 
like  most  French  Canadians,  a  fluent  polished  speaker. 
Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  also  spoke,  at  which  Fitzgerald  felt  as 
if  the  banquet  had  disagreed  with  him;  then  the  Mayor,  as 
representing  the  municipality,  at  which  the  Irishman  nearly 
choked  with  indignation ;  as  representing  the  Protestants, 
it  which  James  T.  Carruthers,  a  good,  pious,  if  somewhat 
"dour"  Presbyterian,  felt  like  throwing  a  plate  at  his  head. 


If 
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The  uaat,'es  of  civilized  life,  however,  restrained  both  m: 
from  ji;iviMj^'  exprcHsion  to  their  feolin^H  in  the  manner  eat: 
would  liHve  found  niost  con^'cnial.  When  the  Mayor  sa' 
down,  imconscious  of  the  risk  he  had  run,  Mcmsieur  le  Cur. 
returned  thanks  to  the  assembled  eompany,  in  a  few,  weli 
chosen  wf)rdH.  He  was,  evidently,  much  moved,  therebj 
winning  the  sympathy  he  deserved. 

Thereupon  the  company,  led  by  the  Provincial  Premie: 
and  by  the  Cun'",  adjourned,  in  the  beautiful  May  evening 
from  the  boat-house,  where  the  Banquet  had  been  held,  u 
the  town-hall,  lent  by  the  Mayor — the  only  action  of  hii 
that  ever  met  with  Fitzgerald's  approval,  and  which  was,  ic 
fact,  only  another,  and  very  attractive  bid  for  Catholic  votes. 
The  Premier  declared  the  bazaar  open  ;  then,  arm-in-arc; 
with  Bilodeau,  (^C,  ^I.P.,  whom  he  did  not  like — politics, 
even  more  than  misery,  makes  strange  bed-fe'lows — he 
walked  round  the  crowded  room,  bought  something  fron. 
every  stall,  had  a  kindly  word  and  smile  for  young  and  old, 
tried  his  luck — which  went  against  him — at  a  very  primitive 
lottery ;  after  which,  still  with  his  uncongenial  political 
colleague,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  sticking  to  him,  he 
left,  liastily,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  last  West-Shore  train  for 
Quebec. 

"It  is  well  finished,  that  affair  there,"  remarked  Bilodeau, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  somewhat  scornfully,  alluding  to  the  banquet 
and  bazaar  on  which,  less  than  an  hour  ago,  he  had  been 
congratulating  the  Cure  in  the  florid,  exaggertited  style  that 
distinguished  him.  We  be  all  humbugs,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  is  the  politician.  The  more  "practical"  he  is,  the 
greater  need  has  he  to  be  a  humbug. 

The  premier  was,  presumably,  thinking  of  something  else, 
for  he  did  not  answer.  Possibly  he  was  tired,  as  he  might 
well  be.  His  companion,  however,  did  not  appear  to  notice 
his  silence,  though  it  probably  hurt  his  vanity,  and  continued 
**  It  is  worth  the  trouble,  quand  meme,  for  it  catches  votes." 
Which  would  serve  to  shew,  either  that  he  did  not,  as  yet, 
contemplate  a  change  of  poliiical  hue,  or  else  that  he  was 
past  master  of  the  art  indispensable  to  success  in  his  lucrative 
profession. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  reply  ;  almost  indifferently  spoken, 
Evidently,    the    Premier    was    not   interested.       Bilodeau, 
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however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  either  silence  or 
by  indifference.  Had  he  been,  ho  would  never  have 
attained  to  his  prestMit  importance  in  the  party. 

"Tiiat  man  Fisher,"  he  resumed,  pertinaciously,  "the 
Mayor,  you  know,  seems  to  understand  practical  politics." 

"Yes  I"  the  Premier's  tone  and  manner  were  as  indiflerent 
as  was  consistent  with  his  invariable  courtesy  to  all  men, 
even  to  those  whom  ho  did  not  like. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "he  gets  all  tlie  credit  of  having 
lent  the  town-hall  for  a  Catholic  bazaar,  and  catches,  or 
ou<,'iir  to  catch,  all  the  Catholic  votes  in  consequence." 

"  But  loses  the  Protestant  vote,"  returned  the  Premier ; 
if  Bilodeau  was  determined  to  talk,  it  was  less  trouble,  and 
more  polite,  to  ap{)ear  interested  than  to  remain  silent. 
Moreover  such  inflictions  were,  as  he  knew,  incident  to  the 
honourable  C?)  career  of  politics ;  in  a  democratic  country 
especially. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  rejoined  Bilodeau,  confidently. 
"It  is  the  fashion  to  be  tolerant,  you  know,  and  the  muni- 
cipality is  tolerant,  by  the  act  of  Monsieur  le  Maire.  That 
gives  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  and  the  Mayor  is  rewarded 
accordingly.  It  is  very  simple — when  you  understand  it, 
as  Fiisher  evidently  does." 

"  And  you  think ? " 

"That  he  will  be  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe  this  year  again, 
and  my  cousin,  Peltier,  will  get  the  contract  for  the  new 
waterworks."  Bilodeau  spoke  as  if  the  whole  were  a  matter 
of  natural,  logical  sequence. 

"Hence  your  interest?"  The  Premier  knew  Bilodeau 
well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  he  would  not  take  offence  at 
such  a  pointed  question.  Was  not  "  that  sort  of  thing  "  also 
incident  to  the  profession  of  politics  1 

If  Bilodeau  was  offended,  he  did  not  shew  it.  "And 
wherefore  not,  mon  cher  Monsieur  le  Premier  Ministre  1 "  he 
inquired,  in  a  tone  of  naive  surprise.  Was  it  not  a  daily 
occurrence  1 

"For  no  reason.  Monsieur  Bilodeau,"  replied  the  Premier, 
with  the  utmost  gravity.  He  himself  would  have  been  as 
capable  of  theft  or  arson  as  of  such  a  "deal,"  but  it  was, 
probably,  on  that  account  that  he  had  not  "succeeded"  as 
Bilodean  had  done.     The  Premier's  honesty,  like  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  Monseigncur,  the  Hisliop  of  Uicholieu,  was  an  ol:| 
faHhioned,  out-ofdate  quality.  As  Much,  it  did  not  tend'^ 
his  political  advaucenieut. 

Themiftor  both  nioii   relapsed  into  silence,  as  the  tri,. 
sped  onward  towards  (^)iu'bec.      Hilodcau  had  succeeded  i:l 
makinj,'  the  Premier  talk,  and  was  satisfied.     A  trifle,  doiib'| 
less,  but  it  was  by  close  attention  to  trifles  that  he  had  con.  "l 
thus    far    towards    the   attainment  of    his    ambition.      Tl.    | 
Premier    had    fulfilled— by    an    effort— the    oblij,'ations 
courtesy.     In  any  case,  it  was  time  for  him  to  ^o  to  btvii 
and  for  Milodeau  to  go  and  play  poker— in  which  his  hui 
seldom,  if  ever,  deserted  him— with  tliroe  kindred  spirits,  i: 
the  smoking-room  of  the  Pullman,  which,  in  this  case  ak 
was  characteristic  of  the  two  men. 

The  Cure's  bazaar  lasted   three  days,  and  was   a  grea:p 
financial  success.     People  spent  money  freely,  as  is  usual  icr 
such    cases,    for   the   sake    of   the    present   gratification  oil 
appearing  generous,   to  say  nothing  of  the  future  rewardi 
which  their  "  charity  "  must  surely  gain  for  them.     Possibly,! 
very  probably,  some  of  them  m;iy  have  grumbled,  as  thosel 
who  feel  that   they  have    paid    too   highly— even   for  thel 
rewards,    y>resent   and    contingent    aforesaid;    if    S' ,    tlieyl 
grumbled  in  private.     In  public  everything  was  "couleur  dil 
rose,"  or  rather,  purest  azure;  "rose  "  w(juld,  of  course,  k 
too  near  akin  to  "rouge."     If  the  C'ure  had  made  a  mistake 
in  inviting  the  Mayor;  if  the  fact  that  (kiillaume  iVilodeaii| 
had  talked,  half  the  evening,  to  Noel  Desnoyers,  the  liberal, 
and  professedly  "free-thinking"  lawyer,  had  seemed  incon- 
sistent  with   the  former's   fervent   conservatism — Jiilodeau, 
senior,  swore  at  his  nephew  for  it  the  next  time  they  met;- 
if,  lastly,  Mr.    Fitzgerald    was,    seemingly,    offended    a\)Out 
something ; — the    monetary    result    of    the    banquet    and 
bazaar,  namely,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  more  than  made  up 
for  such  incidental   drawbacks.      His  church,  so  the  Cure 
thought,   with  a  satisfaction  highly  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  half-built  already.     His  first  success  was  a 
presage  of  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking. 


CHAPTKU    III 


TousHAiNT  Ciiaukette's  Offeu 


PouMSAiNT  (JiiAHiua'TK,  wlio  owued  all  the  land  on  the  river 
Iront,  from  the  south  side  of  the  West  Shore  railway  track 
^0  Slocum  Lodt^e,  about  a  mile  in  all,  and  from  the  river 
back  to  the  railway  station,  about  another  mile,  was, 
laturiilly,  the  richest  landowner,  if  not  the  richest  man,  in 
the  municipality  of  St.  I'iiilippe.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Kphrem  felt  sore  at  his  property  being 

lincluded  in  the  new  parihh.      Had  he  remained  with  thera, 

[their  objection  to  the  division  would  have  had  no  existence. 
Which  was  selfish,  on  their  part,  if  you  will,  but  they  were 

1  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  it. 

He  was  a  man  verging   on    seventy  ;    tall,  clean-shaven, 

[with  kindly  grey  eyes,  a  large  nose,  a  good-natured  mouth, 
the  type  of  the  French-(>anadian  of  fifty  years  ago  ;  honest, 
shrewd,  but  by  no  means  progressive.  The  farm  his  father, 
his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather  had  owned  before 
him,  which,  up  to  ten  years  ago,  he  had  hoped  his  sons  and 
grandsons  would  inherit,  intact,  had  grown,  with  the  growth 
of  the  municipality,  to  be  a  source  of  possible  wealth,  of 
immediate  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  a  taxation  heavier 
than  he  could  aftbrd  to  pay,  unless  he  sold  part  of  his  land, 
which,  for  the  present  he  was  loth  to  do. 

It  had  come  about  in  this  way.  The  "  St.  Philippe  Land 
and  Improvement  Company  " — one,  in  fact,  of  Fisher's  many 
schemes — had  made  Charrette  an  offer  for  his  property. 
The  amount  was,  apparently,  a  large  one ;  the  profit — to 
Fisher  and  his  friends — would  have  been  about  fifty  per 
cent.  (Charrette  did  not  want  to  sell ;  his  two  sons,  who 
had  been    "on   the   States,"  and    knew,  or   thought    they 
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knew,  all  uboiit  property,  wore  of  opinion  timt  ho  sIi'^hM  ■., 
about,  twoiity  per  cent  more.  Ills  Hon-in  law,  IMeire  Ach;; 
whoNO  wife's  "ilot"  had  never  been  paid,  was  for  Helliin;, 
the  advanoo  price,  or  on  the  (-'ompany's  terms  ,  Madu: 
Charretto,  the  very  embodiment  of  all  the  admirable  (|nalit;- 
und  j,'ood  sense  of  the  Krench-C'anadian  house-motliir 
advised  her  "l)onh()mme"  to  consult  Monsieur  Fit/;,'eiiii. 
He  was  a  land-ajjjent,  t'amdiar  with  the  "chicane,"  which, : 
Madamo's  opinion — and  she  was  not  far  wronj^— u. 
insejjarable  from  such  transactiojis. 

Honhomme  Toussaint  i'ollowed  his  boinie-femmc's  advii 
as  he  had  done,  durinj^  thirty  years  and  more,  whether  fr 
wisdom  or  mere  love  of  peace,  it  matters  not,  and  consuitt: 
Monsieur  l"'itz;,'erald,  as  she  su^'^ested. 

"How   imich   do   they  otler?"    the    Irishman   demands; 
without  waste  of  words. 

"A  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  answered  the  old  farmer 
"It  is  money  en  masse,"  he  added,  musingly,  as  if  the  very 
sound  had  an  attraction  for  him  ;  it  would  pay  ort  "embiir 
rassments  "  of  which  only  ho  and  his  wife  know; — "iui: 
yet" — sadly — "the  old  place!  See  you,  Monsieur  Fit/ 
gerald  " — earnestly — "  1  am  the  fourth  .   .   .   ." 

"l)()irt  sell,"  interru|)ted  Fit/ji;erald,  quickly,  aliuos! 
sharply.  It  had  not  taken  hiiii  long  to  think  the  matter 
out. 

"No?"  eagerly,  Tt  was  money  "en  masse,"  as  Charrotte 
had  said  ;  it  would  be  an  untold  relief  to  be  rid,  once  for  nil, 
of  those  terrible  "embarrassments"  which  were  aging  him 
before  his  time,  and  robbing  his  wife  of  her  much  needed 
sleep  ;  but  it  hurt  him  to  think  of  parting  with  the  old 
farm — not  the  house — all  on  a  sudden,  as  it  were. 

"  No ; "  repeated  Fitzgerald  with  greater  emphasis  than 
before,  "it  is  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  now,  and 
will  be  worth  two  hundred  thousand  when  the  new  bridge 
is  finished.     My  advice  is  hold  on  to  it." 

"  Merci  Monsieur ; "  (/harrette  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
think  of  anything  else  to  say.  Between  his  joy  at  not 
having  to  part  with  the  property,  just  yet,  at  all  events,  and 
his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  driving  a  better  bargain— 
the  very  salt  of  life  to  a  French  Canadian — when  he  did  sell, 
he  was  too  happy  to  speak.     So  he  merely  repeated,  "  Merci 
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joiiHiour,"  1111(1,  with  the  poHtoiiOHs  that  chanictorizos  hin 
ce,  took  his  leave,  leHt  liiu  hoHt  Hhould  j^row  weary  of  his 

fioty. 

Kit/ueruUl    was    Hiiti.sfu'd,    too;    flattered    that   Charrette 

iDiild  not  «o  much  Htore  by  his  advice  as  to  follow  it.     But 

\c  JriMhiiijin,  kiiowiiif^  that  the  *' Fiaiid  and   Improvoriient 

)Mii>:iiiy"  iiieaiit   Kiniier,  to  all   intents  and   jMirposen,  felt 

Uiit,  ill  advising,'  Ciiarrotte  not  to  sell  at  the  price  oll'orod, 

hail  etVectually  hlocked  a  favourite  scheino  of  his  "pet 

ifersioii,"  the  Mayor.     Moreover,  as  he  took  it  for  graTited 

mt  the  ('urt'  would  bei,Mn,  within   the  next  month  or  two, 

build   his   now  Church,  for  which    he   would,  of  course, 

luire  a  site,  it  had  occurred  to  the  land-a<j;ent's  mind,  during 

lis  conversation  with  Charrette,  to  suggest  to  the  old  farmer 

lliat  ln'  should  otler  an  acre  of  his  j)r()|)erty  for  the  purpose — 

,ith  certiuii  conditions,  as  would  be  only  natural.     It  would 

|iot  cost  Cliarretto  nearly  so    much  as,   with  his  supposed 

wealth,  he  would  be  cx|)ected  to  subscribe,  if  the  church 

R're  built  in  that  way  ;  far  less,  certainly,  than  he  would 

lave  to  pay,  should  a  "  repartition  " — a  church  assessment — 

be  decided   upon    by  the   Cure  and    the    majority  of   the 

jarishioners.      Fitzgerald    had    often  professed,  with  much 

Diiijiliasis,  that  ho  was  opposed  to  a  "ri'partition"  on  principle; 

|li()  man,  so  he  maintained,  should  be  legally  constrained — 

|mider  penalty  of  being  sold  up — to  contribute  towards  the 

pjuilding  of  his  parish  church  ;  it  was  a  power  that  should 

^iiot  be  entrusted  to  any  "  corporation,"  least  of  all  to  the 

'fabrique" — the  Cure  and  churchwardens,  which  meant  the 

J' Cure,'  simply,  the  churchwardens  would  be  sure  to  vote  as 

|he  wished  them  to. — For  all  of  which  the  narrator  of  this 

[history  declines  to  be  held  responsible. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  Irishman  was  in  a 
^^_very  pretty  dilemma,  from  which  he  would,  probably,  find  it 
■■hard  to  extricate  himself  without  loss  of  dignity,  at  least,  if 
^■not  of  self-respect.  If  the  church  were  built  by  means  of  a 
^Hloan  contracted  by  the  fabrique,  authorized  thereto  by  a 
^■majority  of  the  property-owners,  the  Cure  would,  to  use 
^B  Fitzgerald's  expression,  "  boss  the  whole  show  ;  "  and  Fitz- 
^H  gerald,  however  great  a  respect  he  had  for  Monsieur  I'Abbe 
^H  Laloude  in  his  capacity  as  Cure,  did  not  think  him,  or,  for 
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matter  BucoeHafully.  It  was  a  harniloaH  piece  of  vunitj 
enough,  and  had,  ho  far,  hurt  nobody,  inilesH  it  were 
Fitzgoriild  liiniHolf.  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  church  were 
built  by  "  rt'{)artition,"  tho  parinh  would  have  to  elect  three 
"Hyndics  "  to  manage  theafl'air,  of  whom  Kit/.gerald  flattered 
himsolf  that  he  would  Hurely  be  one.  The  roHt  would,  he 
thought,  be  easy  enough.  That  is,  he  would  have  everytliiiii; 
his  own  way.  MouHiour  le  Cur*',  were  he  acquainted  with 
the  AmericaniHui,  might  then  have  caune  to  complain  that 
the  Irinhman  was  "bossing  the  whole  show." 

That,  as  a  simple  matter-of-fact,  is  exactly  what  Fitzgerald 
wanted  to  do.  It  was,  in  short,  tho  sununit  of  his  ambitinn 
to  "run  things,"  generally;  his  neighbours'  concerns— for 
which,  strange  to  say,  they  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
grateful — as  well  as  his  own.  Ho  had  never  forgiven  Fisher 
for  defeating  him  in  a  contest  for  tho  mayorality ;  was  not 
he,  l^itrick  Marcellus  Fitzgerald,  tho  best,  the  most  energetic, 
the  most  honest  mayor  that  St.  Philippe  had  ever  known! 
Very  well,  why  should  not  the  church  bo  built  by  "  rc'parti' 
tionT'  It  was  not,  by  any  moans,  a  system  of  which  be 
approved,  but,  in  this  case,  there  were  advantages  ;  would  not 
the  parish  have  the  benefit  of  his  services,  of  his  businesses- 
perience?     The  prospect  was  perfectly  fascinating,  only.  .. 

Only,  this  was  where  the  dilemma  first  presented  itself  to 
his  consciousness.  A  "  repartition "  would  hit  his  friend, 
Charrette,  harder  than  anyone  else ;  if  he,  Fitzgerald,  were 
to  vote  for  a  "repartition,"  ('harrette  was  just  the  man  to 
put  the  sale  of  his  farm,  when  he  finally  decided  to  part 
with  it,  into  other  hands.  That  would  mean,  not  only  loss 
of  credit  to  the  Irishman,  but  loss  of  cash,  which  was  a  much 
more  serious  matter.  If  ('harrette's  offer — with  conditions- 
were  accepted,  it  would  prove  an  excellent  way  out  jf  the 
difficulty.  Charrette  wo\dd  not  have  to  spend  any  money- 
for  which  he  would,  of  course  be  duly  grateful  to  Fitzgerald; 
the  building  of  the  church  on  Charrette's  land  would,  un- 
doubtedly, start  a  "  boom,"  by  which  they  would  both 
benefit.  Altogether,  a  very  pretty  scheme ;  better,  in  every 
way,  than  the  one  he  had  blocked. 

But  if  Fitzgerald  had  spoiled  Fisher's  game — a  fact  which 
it  did  not  take  the  Mayor  long  to  discover, — the  latter  was 
not  a  man  to  submit  quietly  to  such  a  check.     His  next  | 
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novo  was  a  somowhat  Htartlin^  one  :  the  (/Oiuicil  panuod  a 
jveliiw,  at  the  Hu^j^estion  of  .loliii  Finch — that  Ih,  of  the 
Itlayor,  as  everybody  know — by  which  tho  ruiiucipahty  was 
iiithorized  to  '•open  »ip"  certain  Mtreets.  It  was  curions, 
to  8iiy  the  least  of  it,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  streets 
run  through  (Jharretto's  property;  still  more  curious  that 
( Imrrt'tto's  farm  waH,  inwiiediately  thereafter,  taxed  as  "C!ity 
property."  The  intention  was,  obviously,  to  punish  him  for 
iiotiioceding  to  the  Land  and  Improvement  ('ompany's  ofl'er ; 
profi'Mst'dly,  tho  "  prosperity  of  St.  I'hilippc."  Whichever  it 
mii,'lit  be,  it  meant  that  (Miarrette  woidd  be  taxed  out  of 
existence — or  forced  to  sell. 

Cbiirrette,  as  might  have  been  expected,  contested  the  bye- 
law  ill  the  courts,  iind — lost  his  case.  There  were  'Streets,' 
tlwt  is,  ploughed  roads,  intersecting  his  property,  eri/o,  it 
wan,  legally,  'city  property.'  A  hard  case,  doubtless;  but 
vlmt  would  you  1 

Chiirrette.  in  despair,  again  consulted  Monsieur  F'it/gerald. 
Thf  litter,  who  had  just  l)ecome  aware  of  tho  fact  that  his 
eldi'Hl  son  'i'om,  who  was  in  his  ofhce,  was  "head  over  ears," 
inlovo  with  Alice  Charrette,  the  old  fartner's  youngest,  and 
very  pretty,  highlyaccomplished  daughter,  had,  in  this  fact, 
aiKiilier,  and  very  {)oweri"ul  motive  for  helping  tho  old  man 
out  of  his  trouble,  if  ho  possibly  could.       If  the  property 
were  Hold,  to  advantage,  Alice's  'dot'  would  be  quite  a  re- 
spectable sum  ;  Tom,  who  was  inclined   to  be  extravagant, 
must  niarry  a  rich  wife,  or  not  at  all.       He  and  Alice — so 
Turn's  inotlier  informed  Tom's  father, — had  been  out  'wheel- 
ing' together,  a  good  deal,  lately.     Besides,  and  here  Mrs. 
Fitzj;erald  had  fairly  'bridled'  with  virtuous  motherly  in- 
dignation, there  was  one  rival,  at  least,  if  not  two,  either  of 
'tliom  would  carry  off  the  fair — and  somewhat  fickle — Alice, 
be  could. 

"Who  are  they?"     Fitzgerald  enquired,  almost  sharply, 

tor  which  his  wife  forgave  him,  under  the  circumstances. 

"Napoleon    Fortier,"   answered    his    wife,   wishing   as   a 

atter  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  kindness,  to  'break  it  gently ' 

0 her  lord.     The  young  man  in  question  was  the  only  son 

old  Theophile  Fortier,  whose  property,  much  smaller  than 

liarrette's,  but  still  large  and  valuable,  had  been  bought  by 

Land  and  Improvement  Company,  at  a  very  fair  price. 
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Th('ophile  was  old  and  failing,  his  son  would,  probably, 
inherit  his  father's  property  within  a  year  or  two,  at  most 
Fitzgerald,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  much  put  out  at 
the  intelligence  that  Napoleon  was  an  aspirant  to  Alice 
Charrette's  hand, 

"A  hook-nosed,  clumsy,  uneducated  lout  of  nearer  forty 
than  thirty,"  he  returned,  with  immeasurable  contempt  for 
the  luckless  Napoleon,  whom  the  description  fitted  accurately 
enough  to  constitute  a  'malicious  libel.'" 

"Yes,  but,"  objected  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who,  however  anxiou? 
she  might  be  for  her  son's  success,  since  liis  happiness  seemeJ 
to  depend  on  it,  was,  on  that  very  account  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  ditticulties  he  would,  as  she  feared,  have  to  encounter 
than  her  husband  appeared  to  be : — "  he  has  money,  and 
Tom  has  none,  as  yet." 

"He  will  have,"  said  Tom's  father,  with  the  quiet  con- 
fidence of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

"  But  Napoleon  Fortier  will  have  it  sooner  than  Toni,' 
persisted  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  seemed  to  take  a  perverse, 
but  thoroughly  feminine  delight  in  making  out  worse  tiian 
they  really  were  ;  "  unless  ..."  but  here  she  deemed 
it  wiser  to  pause.  Of  her  husband's  liberality,  she  had  no 
cause  to  complain,  but  that  he  should  "  set  Tom  up,"  even 
to  get  him  married,  she  had,  as  she  was  well  aware,  no  right  j 
to  expect. 

Nor  did  her  husband  take  the  hint,  mild  as  it  was.  "Tom| 
is  younger,"  he  said,  returning  to  safer  ground. 

"Yes  ; "  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  for  all  her  love  of  making  herself! 
miserable — now  and  then — could  not  deny  that  self-evident 
fact. 

"Better-looking,"  pursued  Tom's  father,  cheerfully.  If  it  I 
were  vanity  on  his  part,  for  Tom  was  supposed  to  "  takej 
after  "  him,  it  was  also  a  compliment  to  her  boy  which  tbej 
mother's  heart  could  not  resist. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  less  gloomily  this  time. 

"Tom  rides  a  wheel.  Napoleon  doesn't,"  her  husband  con-j 
tinued,  more  cheerfully  than  ever.  Ho  was  really  enjoyingj 
himself,  an  argument  of  any  kind  was  a  source  of  unmixed| 
satisfaction  to  him,  most  of  all  when  he  was  conscious— a 
in  the  present  instance — of  getting  the  best  of  it. 

This  was  comfort  indeed,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  seized  lU 
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cerly.  as  eagerly  as  if  her  trouble  were  real,  not  purely 
iiiiiiuary,  and  brightened  up  visibly,  at  A'hich  her  husband 
iiileil.  It  always  plea.sed  him  to  see  her  happy,  and  he 
ways  did  his  best  to  make  her  so,  in  small  things,  as  well 
;in  (greater  ones.  Th.it  was  probably  the  reason  why  people 
lid  he  was  "hen-pocked."  "That's  so,"  she  said,  as  if  a 
i\\  light  had  dawned  on  her,  though  she  had  been  perfectly 
ftiiie  of  the  fact  all  along. 

"So  auich  for  Napoleon,"  remarked  Fitzgerald,  as  if  glad 
)  got  rid  of  a  subject  that  had  engaged  more  of  his  atten- 
m  than  it  was  worth;  "who  is  the  other  rival  of  tiie  gallant 
'om  for  the  love  of  the  fair  Alice  T'  He  spoke  lightly  ;  had 
,enot  disposed  of  the  first — metaphorically  speaking — with- 
lut  any  difHculty  at  all  ? 

"Giiillaume  Eilodeau,"  returned  his  better  half,  her  fears 
}eginning  to  trouble  hor  again.  This  was,  as  she  felt  sure, 
imuch  more  serious  matter. 

"Oh  1"  It  was  the  turn  of  Patrick  Marcellus  Fitzgerald 
to  look  anxious.  His  jauntiness  had  suddenly  vanished  into 
thin  air. 

I  ''Yes,"  with  a  sigh  and  a  shake  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  pretty 
e  head  which,  as  the  reporters  say,  "spoke  volumes." 
Are  you  sure  1 "  again  Fitzgerald  spoke  sharply,  and 
m  his  wife  forgave  him — out  of  sympathy.  She  felt  like 
ikinjj;  sharply  herself,  which  is  hardly  surprising,  under 
cii'cuDistances. 

Quite,"  sadly.     This  was  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 

Does  ho  ride  a  wheel  ?"     Alice  being  an  enthusiastic 

!v  of  that  graceful  amusement — or  otherwise,  according 

taste— this  was  the  most  important  point  of  all.    Napoleon 

Ttier  was  manifestly  "out  of  it,"  completely  and  utterly, 

cause  he  did  not  "bike";  if  Guillaume  Bilodeau  did,  there 

no  saying  what  might  happen.      Moreover,   Bilodeau 

wr,  who   did   not   like   Fitzgerald — for   reasons   of   his 

—would,   out   of  "pure  cussedness,"  back  his  nephew 

every  possible  way,   were    Bilodeau  junior  to  take   the 

.  and   M.P.    into    his   confidence,    as    he   was   sure   to 

f  he  fancied  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by  such  a 

se. 

Ves,"  more  sadly  than  ever.     All  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  fears 
an.\ietie8  had  returned  with  tenfold  force.     This  time, 
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too,  her  husband  had  his  share  of  them,  and  showed  it 
plainly. 

"  Often  ?"  Bilodeau  junior  being  to  a  great  extent  his  own 
master,  must  necessarily  have  more  time  at  his  disposal  than 
Tom,  who  was  in  his  father's  office.  Bilodeau  junior,  more- 
over, was  living  at  St.  Philippe  for  the  summer.  Even  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  Tom's  courtship,  Tom's  father  could 
not  afford  to  give  him  a  holiday.     What  was  to  be  done? 

"Nearly  every  day,"  answered  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  as  her 
husband  had  expected  that  she  would. 

Then,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ? "  she  inquired  anxiously. 

To  this  there  was  no  immediate  answer,  but  she  wisely 
did  not  press  for  one.  She  saw  that  her  husband  was  trying 
to  think  the  matter  out,  snA  left  him  alone,  which  was  of 
course  the  best  thing  she  could  have  done. 

"I'll  go  and  see  Charrette,"  said  Fitzgerald,  presently, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  did  not  quite  understand  why,  but  after 
twenty-five  years  of  matrimony,  she  had  learnt  with  good 
reason  to  trust  her  husband's  judgment.  So  she  simply 
answered,  "All  right,  dear."  She  knew  b.e  would  tell  her  in  the 
end,  as  he  always  did,  and  was  content  with  that  assurance, 

Fitzgerald  had,  in  fact,  thought  the  matter  out  with  a 
quickness  that  fully  justified  his  wife's  confidence  in  his 
judgment.  There  were  already  plenty  of  reasons  why  he 
should  try  and  induce  Charrette  to  offer  the  Cure  an  acre 
of  land  and  site  for  the  new  church  ;  Tom's  love  affair  was 
only  another  equally  powerful,  if  not  more  so.  But  he  did 
not  mean  to  speak  about  it,  or  for  that  matter,  about  any  of 
his  personal  motives,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  doing  so. 

He  lost  no  time  in  going  to  see  his  old  friend,  taking  care, 
however,  to  see  him  alone.  Madame  Charrette  would,  as 
the  Irishman  knew,  either  refuse  to  give  any  land  at  ali- 
as being  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  a  problematic  return— 
or  attach  such  conditions  to  the  offer  as  would  make  its 
acceptance  impossible.  Wherein,  as  will  be  seen,  he  was 
correct  in  his  surmise. 

Toussaint  Charrette  looked  doubtful  at  first  over  Fitz- 
gerald's suggestion.  "  It  is  much  to  give,  an  acre,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully.  He  was  being  taxed  beyond  endurance,  but  did 
not  see,  as  yet,  that  the  Irishman's  proposal  offered  any  way 
cut  of  his  difficulties. 
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"If  there  is  a  repartition  you  will  pay  much  more," 
returned  P'itzgerald,  who  deemed  it  best,  as  it  probably  was, 
to  come  to  the  point  at  once.  The  money  argument  would 
tell  if  all  others  failed ;  it  was,  therefore,  evidently  his  simplest 
as  well  as  his  wisest  course,  to  use  it  first,  instead  of  last. 
Why  waste  time  and  breath,  when  you  had  to  come  down  to 
hard  fact  in  the  end  1 " 

"That  is  true,"  admitted  the  farmer,  only  half  convinced 
as  yet,  "but  still,  an  acre,  that  means  a  lot  of  money." 

"How  much?  "  asked  Fitzgerald  promptly. 

"About  twelve  hundred  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  will  pay  much  more  than  that  on  a  repartition," 
repeated  Fitzgerald.  "  If  you  give  the  land  you  may  escape 
one  altogether."  The  Irishman  would  never  have  made  use 
of  the  latter  half  of  this  argument,  could  he  have  guessed 
what  its  effect  would  be." 

"That  is  true,"  Charrette  repeated,  a  little  reluctantly 
still.  Fitzgerald  saw  that  a  little  more  persuasion  of  a 
monetary  nature  would  be  required,  in  order  to  bring  the 
old  man  round  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

"If  you  give  an  acre  to  the  church  everybody  will  want 
to  buy  lots  near  it."  The  wish  may  have  been  father  to  the 
thought,  as  frequently  happens,  but  Fitzgerald  was  honestly 
convinced  that  what  he  said  would  surely  happen.  Was 
not  a  church — in  French  Canada,  at  all  events — the  most 
effectual  "boom-starter"  known  to  real-estate  agents'?  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  this  case,  and  if  so  why  should  he  not 
use  it  as  an  argument  ?  There  was  no  reason  that  he  could 
see. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  Charrette  was  evidently  beginning 
to  be  interested,  for  he  spoke  almost  eagerly.  The  prospect 
of  a  legitimate  "deal,"  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  set 
him  free  from  the  financial  burdens  that  were  growing  to  be 
insupportable,  was  certainly  delightful.  Moreover,  Monsieur 
Fitzgerald  was  a  real-estate  agent,  it  was  his  business  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  That  Monsieur  Fitzgerald 
should  expect  to  make  money  out  of  this  "  boom,"  of  which 
he  spoke  so  confidently,  appeared  to  the  old  farmer  to 
"understand  itself."  Fitzgerald  was  his  agent,  and  would 
get  his  commission,  to  which  he  would  be  fairly  entitled,  but 
it  was  he,  Toussaint  Charrette,  who  had  the  most  to  gain  by 
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it.  After  all,  an  acre  meaiiL  ouly  twelve  htind/XHl  (lollar.s  at 
most,  now  ;  meant  no  actual  outlay  ;  ho  would  sell  his  lots, 
town  lots,  twenty-five  by  a  hundred  feet,  at  ten  cents  (od)u 
foot.  It  was  a  fortune  ;  the  oH'er  of  the  "  Land  and  Im- 
provement (~!i)inpany,"  was  a  mere  ba<i;atello  compared  to 
this.  Monsieur  l''it/!j;orald  had  been  a  true  friend  in  advis- 
ing him  not  to  acce{)t  tlie  Coniijany's  terms.  Charrette  was 
not,  by  nfiture,  such  a  (|uick  thinker  as  !"'it/gcrald,  but  it  did 
not  take  him  lon<j;  to  tliink  ;dl  this  out. 

In  the  meantime  the  Irishman  had  replied,  more  con- 
fidently than  ever,  "  Think  so  ?  I  am  sure  of  it."  As  indeed 
he  was. 

"  I  will  do  it,  Monsieur  J'itz<j;erald,  1  will  do  it,"  declared 
Charrette  resolutely.  And  added  mentally^for  he  had  his 
own  ideas  of  self-respect  and  of  the  pi-erogatives  of  a  husband 
— "I  will  do  it  at  once."  Meaning  thereby  before  he  tuld 
his  bonne  fenniie  anything  about  it.  She  would  "dispute' 
him  of  course,  that  he  had  to  expect,  but  would  submit  to 
the  inevitable — at  least  he  hoped  so. 

Fitzgerald,  as  will  be  noted,  had  said  nothing  about  con- 
ditions. The  fact  is,  that  wdien  he  came  to  think  it  over,  he 
decided  that  any  conditions  would  introduce  an  element  nf 
risk  such  as  he  did  not- — ^witli  Tom's  interests  as  well  as  his 
own  at  stake — care  to  incur.  If  he  were  to  suggest  them 
Charrette,  or  worse  still,  Madame  Charrette  would  be  sure 
to  improve  upon  then),  with  the  resiilt  he  had  foreseen  when 
he  decided  to  interview  the  old  man  alone.  He  hoped,  with 
reason  as  it  proved,  that  Charrette,  if  he  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal, would  act  at  once,  without  considting  Madame.  The 
old  man  did  make  sonie  such  declaration  of  independence  at 
rare  intervals.  His  wife  said  he  was  always  sorry  for  it  after 
wards.  Possibly  she  took  particular  care  that  he  should  be. 
If  so,  it  was  doubtless  all  for  ids  good. 

That  the  Cure  was  delighted  to  accept  Charrette's  offer- 
in  the  way  that  Charrette  made  it,  goes  without  saying. 
To  have  bought  land  in  any  other  part  of  the  municipality 
would  have  seriously  increased  the  cost  of  the  church ;  the 
other  most  suitable  site — preferable  indeed,  in  some  ways,— 
belonged  to  the  "Land  and  Improvement"  Company,  and 
Fisher,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  catch  Catholic  vote?, 
was  not  going  to  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
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more  tluin  tlie  nmrkot-price,  at  that.  Charrette  had,  so  the 
Ciiiu'  folr,  solved  a  very  ^reat  ditliculty  in  a  Hiiii[)le,  but 
ex('00(liiii,'ly  generDU.s  fashion. 

Tiiiit  he  slionld  have  eome  to  regard  Charrette  as  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  friend,  was  only  natnral,  nnder  the  eircnm- 
stiinues'.  Monsienv  Lalonde's  position,  as  Cure  of  St.  Philippe, 
was  not,  by  any  means,  an  easy  one  :  Charrette  belonged  to 
that  older  generation  of  I'reneh  Canadians  to  whom  the 
priest's  word,  even  in  matters  commonly  classed  as  secular 
was,  in  efrcct,  tiieir  rule  of  life.  The  l''rench  Canadians  of 
t()-(liiy  are,  doubtless,  loyal  to  their  faith  ;  would,  certaiidy, 
die  fcr  it,  if  called  u]Kni  to  do  so,  rather  than  deny  it,  but 
tiio  "spirit  of  the  age  "  has  chilled  the  ancient  fervour  of 
their  loyalty,  and  they  have  come  to  draw  that  distinction 
between  things  sacred  and  things  secular  which  tends, 
iiievitiibly,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  own  it,  to 
eliminate  the  former,  slowlv  but  surely,  from  our  daily  life. 
Of  this  "  spirit  of  the  age"  Charrette  knew  little,  and  that 
little  from  the  fli])pant  talk  of  his  sons  who  had  been  to  the 
New  I'lngiand  factory-towns,  and  which  was  utterly  distaste- 
ful to  the  old  n^an.  He  was  "  behind  the  times  ;  "  doubtless, 
it  Wiis  all  tlie  better  for  him. 

So,  when  he  came  to  make  his  offer,  the  Ciu-e  not  only 
thanked  him,  warmly,  as  was  natural,  but  detained  hiin  to 
talk  for  a  while.  AVlierefrom,  he  discovered  that  the  old 
man  had,  recently,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  and  to 
Itonie ;  had  seen,  and  spoken  to  the  Holy  l-'ather  himself. 
Monsieur  le  (Jure  was  much  interested  by  Charrette's  account 
of  his  journey  ;  the  old  man  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  could 
describe,  forcibly  and  vividly,  all  he  had  seen.  IJeing  a  noted 
sportsman,  the  guns  in  the  Tower  of  London  had  strongly 
attracted  him;  that  subject,  the  Cure  did  not  prf)fess  to 
understand  ;  he  saw,  however,  that  Charrette  did,  thoroughly. 
Also,  that  he  must  have  read  considerably,  as  well  as  observed 
and  reflected.  Then  it  was,  that,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
that  Monsieur  Lalonde  learned  that  Charrette  had  been  at 
school  and  at  college  with  Monseigneur  the  JJishop  of 
irp:helieu. 

It  was  this  new-formed  friendshi)),  however,  that  led  to 

miplications  that  the  Cure  could  not,  of  course,  possibly 
lave  foreseen,  to  a  trial  of  the  old  man's  faith,  which  the 
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priost  would  h:\vo  made  jiny  lawful  sacrifice — to  that  of  his 
own  life,  if  noed  wore, — in  order  to  avoid.  This  is  what 
most  of  us  fool  after  the  event — that  a  trifle,  a  word,  niif,'ht 
have  ohauiTod  the  whole  course,  not  only  of  our  own  lives, 
but  of  those  of  others  as  well.  15nt,  even  so,  we  seldom  or 
never  loam,  until  too  late,  to  distinfj;uish  which  act  or  word, 
apparently  tritliuj;,  is  bijj;  with  consc(iuences  we  should 
shrink  from — could  we  only  see  them. 

In  this  case  the  consequences  came  about  very  simply—as 
it  seemed  afterwards.  C'harrotte,  to  be^in  with,  had  not 
told  his  wife  of  the  ofVer  he  had  made  to  the  (hire,  and  wliich 
the  (\\w  had  accepted,  sul)ject,  of  course,  to  the  consent  of 
the  parishioners,  who  would  be  asked  to  decide  the  matter- 
as  far  as  the}'  ct)uld  decide  it — by  a  majority  vote  :  after 
that,  Monseigneur  would  say  whether  the  of^er  was  to  be 
accepteil  or  m^t.  His  wife  would- — -so  the  old  farmer  reasoned 
— consent,  more  or  less  graciously,  when  she  co\ild  not  help 
herself.  Not  that  he  thought  that  his  goodwife  would 
grudge  the  land  to  the  Church,  it  was  only — in  his  view- 
that  she  was  more  practical,  and  would  wish  to  attach  con- 
ditions to  the  gift.  Perhaps  she  was  right,  still,  he  did  wish, 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  have  his  own  way.  i?ut,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  never  did  again. 

In  the  next  place,  he  invited  Monsieur  lo  Cure  to  supper, 
an  invitation  which  the  latter  cordially  accepted,  hut  did 
not,  through  a  reluctance  that  was  natural,  all  things  con- 
sidered, warn  his  guest  not  to  speak  of  the  gift  of  the  land. 
In  Charrette's  o[)inion,  that  would  be  like  making  much  of 
what  he  had  done.  Why  should  Monsieur  le  Cure  speak  of 
it?  he  thought,  humbly.  Which  was  characteristic  of  him, 
but  which,  also,  involved  him  in  serious  trouble,  as  will  be 
seen. 

It  was,  however,  only  natural  that  the  Cure  should 
speak  of  it,  should  thank  Madame  Charrette  for  what  he 
regarded — not  knowing  any  better — as  her  gift  as  much  as 
her  husband's.  Xor  did  Madame  exhibit  any  surprise, 
whatever  she  might  feel ;  perhaps  she  knew  that  her  bon- 
homme  was  watching  her  keenly,  not  to  say  anxiously;  at 
all  events,  she  accepted  Monsieur  le  Cure's  thanks  very 
graciously,  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible ;  as  if,  in 
fact,  she  knew  all  about  the  matter.     Which  proves  that  if 
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politicians  iire  hiunbuiis  by  profession,  women — or,  at  all 
events,  some  women — arc  luinibu<j;s  by  nature.  Madanio 
C!harrette  eertainly  was — in  a  very  innocent,  but  none  the 
less  ctlicient  fashion. 

To  say  that  old  Toussaint  Charretto  was  surprised  at  the 
way  his  "bonne  fenune"  received  the  Cunt's  thanks  for 
her  generosity — of  which,  up  to  that  moment,  she  had 
known  nothing, — is  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed.  Had  he 
possessed  a  keener  insight  into  human  character  in  general, 
and  into  his  wife's  character  in  {)articular — which  is,  practic- 
ally, the  same  as  saying,  had  he  been  more  of  a  cynic  and 
less  of  a  saint,  as  he  was — he  might  have  considered  her 
calmness  ominous  of  trouble  in  store  for  him.  Am  it  was,  he 
oiily^ — good,  simple  man — thanked  the  Saints  that  matters 
had  passed  oft'  so  smoothly. 

Madame  Charrette,  even  after  Monsieur  le  CUire  had  left, 
said  nothing  to  disturb  her  husband's  i)leasant  illusion.  She 
merely  remarked,  very  quietly — as  if  somewhat  pained  by 
his  want  (jf  confiilence  in  her— that  she  was  aovry  he  had  not 
told  her;  not  a  word  of  reproach,  however,  did  she  utter; 
still  less  about  conditions.  She  seemed  to  accept  the 
donation  as  a  "  fait  accompli ; "  at  which  Toussaint  marvelled, 
more  than  ever.  Truly,  the  Saints  were  very  good  to  him. 
Possibly  they  were — if  trials,  as  we  profess  to  believe,  are 
the  greatest  favours  they  can  obtain  for  us.  At  all  events, 
Charrette,  in  all  his  experience,  which  had  been  long  and 
varied,  had  never  known  his  wife  so  "complaisante."  He 
had  expected  that  she  would  "dispute"  him,  and,  lo  and 
behold  !  she  entirely  agreed  with  him.  The  j)leasure  was  as 
great  as  it  was  novel. 

lUit  if  the  old  farmer  was  delighted  at  the  turn  things  had 
taken,  so  unexpectedly,  Monsieur  le  Cure  was  even  more  so. 
Charrette's  offer,  to  which  Madame  Charrette  had  consented 
— as  Monsieur  Lalonde  had  a  perfect  right  to  conclude, 
under  the  circumstances — was  even  better  than  the  success 
of  the  bazaar.  The  land  might,  nominally,  be  worth  only 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  but  Charrette  might  fairly  have 
asked  more,  now  that  the  streets  had  been  "continued" — 
that  was  the  municipal  phrase — through  his  property  :  for 
the  other  most  available  site,  a  much  smaller  one,  the  "  Land 
and   Improvement   Company "    were   asking,    as   the   Cure 
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hiippuiied  to  know,  threo  tlious;iu(l  fivu  hiuulred  dollars, 
Hourly  thn.'o  tiinos  ;i8  much  us  the  lowest  price  lliut  Churrotte 
woidd  huve  put  on  the  ucro  ho  hud  ho  generously  ^'iven, 
With  u  free  «itt.",  uud  nonio  fifteen  lumdred  doll.irs  in  hand. 
Monsieur  Lal(;ndo  was,  surely,  justified  in  f(;elin<.'  that  his 
churcli  was  more  tium  iialf  built  already,  that  ho  had 
succeeded  in  a  way  that  must  win  for  him  the  approval  of 
Monsei;j;neur  (he  Bishop. 

^\'hich  it  ccrtiiinly  did,  Monseijineur  came  to  regard 
Monsieur  Ic  Cure  of  St.  Philipi)e  as  an  organi/er  and  church- 
builder  of  more  than  ordinary  aliility.  Inasmuch,  moreover, 
us  Monsieur  Lalondc  was,  in  special  sense,  Monseijineur's 
own  choice  for  the  position  he  occupied,  the  ('un'^'s  rapid  mid 
remarkable  success  was  jiarticuli.rly  pleuhinu' to  the  iiishop— 
as  was  only  natural.  Knowing,  as  Monseigneur  did,  that 
judicious  eonunendation  is  the  best  encoura^'cment  which  a 
su[)erior  otliccr  can  give  to  those  under  his  jurisdiction,  he 
said,  cordially  : — 

*'  Vou  have  done  very  well,  Monsieur  1'  Abbe,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  you.  I  am  also  grateful  to  ]Mon>:ieur  and 
Madame  Charrette,  and  1  beg  you  will  convey  my  thanks  to 
them." 

"Monseigneur  is  very  good,"  replied  Monsieur  Lalonde, 
respectfully.  Could  he  but  have  foreseen  the  complications 
already  hinted  at.  Monsieur  lo  Cure  would  have  regarded 
Monseigneur's  approval  of  his  success,  and  of  Charrette's 
donation,  as  a  calamity  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

As  it  was,  however,  he  felt  happy,  as  ho  ha<l  a  perfect 
right  to  be.  Then,  with  Monseigneur's  consent,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  to  accept — as  he  was  convinced 
they  would — Charrette's  most  opportune  and  welcome 
offer. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  of  course,  which 
was  natural,  if  somewhat  selfish,  and  came  from  Joseph- 
more  commonlj'  known  as  "  Joe  " — Duhamel,  who  owned  a 
general  store, — near  the  other  most  available  site.  Self- 
preservation,  which,  next  to  self-interest — from  which  it 
doubtless  springs — is  the  strongest  of  our  instincts,  naturally 
includes  the  preservation  of  our  business,  whatever  it  may 
be.  If  Charrette's  offer  were  accepted,  other  stores — so  Joe 
reasoned,  shrewdly  enough — would  inevitably  bo  built  near 
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the  cluircli.  Why  sliould  thoy  not  be?  Ho  would  build 
one  liiiii>i<'lf,  tii()u<;li  this  ho  did  not  .say.  Thoir  wives,  hin 
wife  would  buy  in  those  new  stores,  on  their  Wiiy  to  and 
from  MuHS  ;  the  rest  of  the  villa;4e  would  sufVer  ;  he  knew  ho 
\\o\\V\  ;  the  new  Htorekee[)ers — fi'oui  lliehclieu,  of  course — 
wnuld  n'.ip  the  benefit. 

Ir  was  a  powerful  arf^iunent  to  men  nursed  in  protection  ; 
living;  in  a  niunicip  dity  which  taxed  outside  farmers  and 
"connnenjants"  ([)roduce-[)eddlers)  for  the  privilei>;e  of 
sellinj;  iu  tiie  j)laco ;  more  ])owcrful  still  when  l)uhatnel 
a(l<lod  an  appeal  to  their  "independence."  Ho  was  the  local 
orator;  had  he  but  swallowed,  previous  to  the  nieetinj,',  tho 
couple  of  "coups"  that  made  hini  ehxiuent,  he  might  have 
been  irresistible. 

Ah  it  was,  he  was  answered  frou)  a  most  unexpected 
quarter,  namely,  by  Patrick  Marcellus  l"'it/.<;erald,  of  all 
people.  The  Irishman  was,  as  already  statei.l,  in  a  delightful 
dileuuua  -delightful,  that  is,  to  those  who  knew  him 
tlinrouuhly,  certainly  not  to  himself.  If  ho  sided  with  the 
(.'ur<',  he  would  be  putting  all  the  jjowcr  into  his  hands — a 
proceeding  he  had  always  condennied  stremiously,  as  we 
have  sceu  :  if  he  sided  with  Joe  Duhamel,  as  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  do,  Charretto  would  regard  him  as  a  fool,  or 
worse,  and  Tom's  chance  of  winning  Alice  would  be  gone, 
beyond  recall.  J'etwcen  principal — as  he  was  pleaded  to 
t'.iU  it — and  jirudence,  which  meant  his  own  interests,  the 
.struggle,  if  it  can  be  dignified  by  such  a  name,  was  neither 
long  nor  doubtful.  How  could  it  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances 1 

Fitzgerald's  argument  was,  practically,  an  appeal  from 
the  self-interest  of  the  minority,  represented  by  Duhamel, 
Crevier,  and  one  or  two  other  storekeepers,  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  majority.  Tn  which  contest,  again,  could  he 
but  prove  his  point,  the  issue  was  easily  to  be  foretold. 
"If,"  said  he,  "we  refuse  Monsieur  Charrette's  offer,  we 
shall  have  to  pay  for  a  site.     That  is  plain,  is  it  not?" 

Evidently,  since  tho  proposition  met  with  no  contradiction. 
So  far,  the  task  of  this  unexpected  champion  of  the  Cure 
was  simple  enough. 

"What  other  site  is  there?"  was  the  next  question. 

"The  vacant  lot  on  Durham  Avenue,"  returned  Duhamel, 
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prompt  1\-,  tliiiikinf?,  as  was  only  natural,  how  such  a  choice 
would  btMK'fit  his  huHiiicss. 

"Do  you  know  how  much  they  are  asking  for  it?"  was 
the  cipially  prompt  rejoinder. 

"Thoy"  mount  the  "Lund  and  Improvement  Company," 
in  eflect,  Kisher.  Hence,  possibly,  nuicli  of  the  force  of 
Fit/gerald's  objection  to  buying  it. 

"No'' — somewhat  s\ilkily  this  time,  from  Duliumcl,  who 
began  to  see  that  the  "Irlaudais"  might,  after  all,  carry  tiie 
majority  with  him.  Which,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
is  better,  by  a  good  deal,  than  merely  getting  the  best  of 
the  argument. 

"Well,  I  do,"  resumed  Fitzgerald,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
enjoying  himself.  Ifo  was  fighting  a  winning  battle,  he  was 
doing  (-'harrette  a  good  turn,  which  the  old  farmer  would 
surely  never  forget ;  he  was  laying  the  Cure,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  parish,  under  an  obligation.  Last,  but  by  no  moans 
least,  he  was  the  man  most  "  en  ("vidence  "  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  be  "  en  ('-vidence  "  was  the  very  essence  of  existence 
to  Patrick  Marcellus  Fitzgerald. 

"  How  nuich  ? "  Ouhamel  was  beaten,  and  he  knew  it, 
but  he  was  not  going  to  admit  it,  to  an  "Irlandais"  especially, 
So  he  asked  the  (piestion  as  unconcernedly  as  he  could,  but 
was  not  very  successful. 

"Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,"  answered  Fitz- 
gerald quietly.  He  could  afford  to  be  generous,  so  did  not 
let  his  satisfaction  appear  too  plainly,  either  in  his  voice  or 
in  his  face.  But  he  could  not  hide  it  altogether,  any  more 
than  Duhauiel  could  hide  his  chagrin. 

That  settled  it.  The  church,  so  much  of  it,  that  is,  as 
they  were  to  build  at  first,  was  to  cost  six  thousand  dollars, 
which  the  "Fabrique" — the  Curo  and  churchwardens — were 
authorized  to  borrow  ;  to  buv  the  site  would  involve  a  loan 
of  nearly  ten  thousand,  less,  in  both  cases,  the  amount  in 
hand.  The  self-interest  of  the  majority,  as  usual,  carried 
the  day  against  that  of  the  minority,  and  Fitzgerald,  who 
did  not  approve  of  putting  business  matters  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy  had — also  urged  thereto  by  self-interest, 
which  is  stronger  than  principle  or  prejudice — carried  out 
the  Cure's  wishes  more  effectually  than  any  other  man  in 
the  parish  could  possibly  have  done. 
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CHAPTEU    IV 

THE   OPINIONS   OF    Mil.    .JAMES   T.    (JAKHU  TIIEUS 

TiiK  Cnrt'''H  first  Suiuliiy  in  St.  I'hilippe  had  been  Wliit- 
Huiulay,  May  13th  ;  it  ia  iilways  wull  to  luive  a  date  to  start 
from,  esjiecially  in  a  pUiin  narrative  of  facts  anch  as  this 
profosHes  to  be.  C-harrette's  ofter  was  made  on  Tuesday,  the 
I'.Hh  (if  June;  Monsieur  le  (Uirt'  interviewed  Monseigneur 
the  J)ish()p  on  the  •Jl'nd  ;  the  meeting  of  the  parishioners 
was  held,  after  the  lej^al  three  Sundays'  notice,  on  the  15th 
of  July.  It  was  on  the  same  evening  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Fitz^'erald,  who  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  the  proposal  he  had  made  to  Charrette,  was  enter- 
taining, as  he  frecjuontly  did,  a  few  friends  at  supper. 

They  were  a  mi.xed  lot — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed 
to  pass — as  they  sat  on  the  gallery  watching  the  moon  rise 
over  the  river.  The  ladies  were  together  ;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
her  sister-in-law,  Madame  Castonguay,  and  Madame  Pate- 
naude ;  Madame  Patenaude's  daughter,  J^iStelle,  was  playing 
with  some  of  the  younger  Fitzgerald  children,  and  wishing 
that  Dr.  Edouard  Mayer  would  stop  talking  "those  stupid 
politics"  with  the  other  men,  and  talk  to  her  instead, — 
which  he  should  have  preferred  if  he  had  been  sensible, — as 
Tom  Fitzgerald  was  talking  to  Alice  Charrette  in  the 
Slimmer  house.  Tom,  as  will  be  seen,  was  having  things  his 
own  way  for  once,  to  which  Alice,  apparently,  had  no 
objection.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Estelle  should  envy  Alice, 
and  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  "real  mean"  of 
Dr.  Mayer  not  to  follow  Tom's  admirable  example.  A  July 
moonrise  over  the  river  is  so  enjoyable — under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  men  who  were  smoking  and  talking  "those  stupid 
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polilicH"  with  their  hoHt  wcro  Arthur  Pait'U.uuh',  Jiiincs  T, 
('iirnilhtrs,  wh<»m  wo  hnvo  met  ut  thu  >)ii/ii.ir,  iiml  who  \v;is 
a  iimiiiit';u;turcr'.s  ii^,'L'iit  -whiitovcr  thiit  nmy  inoiin — uml 
Dr.  I'Moiiiinl  Miiycr,  who  uu^ht,  in  Kstolle  I'liteiiauiliM 
opinion,  to  hiivo  iwen  better  einpioyed.  nanioly,  in  tiilki':^' 
to  Imt. 

Putoimuilo,  us  we  iimtw,  wiis  tiill,  stdiit,  ii  tritlo  i»liloy:iii!itic, 
but  u  h;ir(l  hit  ttM-— nn't!iplioric'iiily  .speaUin<4 — when  thero 
was  occasion  for  it.  .Iiinics  T.  ('iirrnt-h«M*s  wus  an  cMerly 
ni;in,  somewhat  over  iiii(hl1o  height,  niiose  hi;,'h  shoiiMers, 
the  result  of  chronio  iistluna,  niiuJe  hiiu  look  t.iUer  thnu  he 
really  whs,  just  as  his  j^rey  hair  ;ukI  hoard  made  liirn  look 
older  than  his  aj^e.  A  in:ni  whoso  kindly  blue  eyes  looked 
out  iSadly,  rather  than  cynically,  on  the  follies  and  foibles  of 
his  nei)i;id)Oin';!,  but  who  yet  was  fidly  ci)tisciou,s  of  his  own; 
with  but  one  that  ho  did  not  recof-'ni/o  as  such,  a  conviction 
— such  as  most  of  us  arc  possessed  by,  rather  tluin  possess- 
that:  he  could  cure  all  the  ills,  political,  .social  and  religious 
that  ilesh  is  heir  to,  would  men  but  listen  to  his  saLje  advici'. 
A  man,  moreover,  whose  prominent  nose,  which  should  have 
indicated  Htren;j;th  of  character,  was  contradicted  by  a  weak 
mouth,  which  his  moustache  could  not  entirely  hide.  A 
"dour"  l)ut,  seemingly,  not  very  orthodox  I'resbytorian  ;  his 
grandfather,  the  minister  of  Tyncborou^h  in  Kast  liOthiuii, 
would  have  excommunicated  him  as  a  "  Latitndinarian  " — we 
shoidd  call  him,  if  there  be  such  a  term,  ;in  "  IndiHerenlist " 
— !Uid  Knox  would  have  burned  him  as  "a  y)csrilent  heretic." 
James  T.  ("arruthors,  by  the  way,  had  his  opinions  about 
John  Knox,  as  wo  shall  seo  presently. 

Dr.  Ivlouard  Cnnninjj;ham  Mayor — his  mother  was  of 
Kn<:;lish  descent — was,  undoubtedly,  a  handsome  man,  and 
Estelle  l*atonaude  was  not,  by  any  moans,  thi;  only  person 
who  thought  so.  Tall,  slij^ht,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  a 
slight  dark  moustache,  cle;u--cut  features,  the  hands  and  feet 
of  a  gentleman,  a  pleasant  voice  ;  clever,  well-dressed— a 
most-important  particular — a  good  singer,  a  good  skater,  a 
good  tennis-player,  an  expert  "biker."  In  short,  perfection, 
in  Estelle's  estimation.  In  that  of  others  as  well,  which, 
however  flattering  to  Mademoiselle  Patenande's  judgment 
and  good  taste,  did  not,  as  might  be  expected,  please  her  in 
the  case  of  certain  members  of  her  own  sex,  older  as  well  as 
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V()iiii;.'or  lliiUi  lior.si^If  -who  l)C';ii<i  niiiL'tccn  at.  this  titnc,  tull, 
fiiir,  .iiiil  iiM  t'vt'ii  lier  liviils  inlinif Ifd,  (li'cidedly  protty,  uiid 
Dr.  Miiyer  about  twenty  Hevetj  or  eij^lit.      lie  had  a  fairly 

If 1    pniL'titH',  whii'h    wouM    yrow  ;   a   certain    ani'nuit   of 

iiiiimy  of  his  own;  \v;is,  in  faot,  a  hiuddy  olij^ihle  "parti." 
ratoiiaudo  :iud  liis  wife  were  not  thenidy  people  who  thoii^^ht 
so.  Ho  h.id,  iu  thi'ir  opinion,  only  one  fault — if  fatdt  it 
cmiKI  bo  called — that  ol  bcin^  a  I.ihcral,  or  "Iloii^e"  of  a 
very  advanced  School,  and,  as  such,  more  than  a  litllo  lax 
ill  ills  loyalty  to  his  Church  and  to  "the  powers  that  be." 
Kstelle,  with  that  sublime  iaith — or  is  it  folly  ?--that  per- 
suades a  woiDan  that  she  can  "win"  the  man  she  loves  from 
tlie  error  of  his  ways,  whether  it  be  from  drink  or  from  herisy, 
was  certain,  nf  couise,  that  she  coiild  make  a  ;iood  Cathnlic 
-  to  Kay  nothinjif  of  a  j/ood  Conservative — out  of  tho  '41011^0" 
Doctor.  Patenaude,  who  had  seen  such  experiments  in 
jirnctice,  was,  as  most  of  us  are  who  have  learned  the  same 
le^isoii,  doubtful,  to  say  tho  least  of  it,  as  to  his  daiij^hter'n 
success,  where  so  many  have  failed,  and  so  hojjclessly.  Ho 
protVirod  an  ante-matrimonial  conversion—  for  what  it  was 
worth  -to  a  ])ost-matrimoiiial,  and  very  problematical  one. 
Tliiil  is  to  s;iy  that  he  thought  that  a  man's  love  for  the  j^irl 
he  was  not  ton  sure  of  winning',  would  do  more  to  develoj) 
whatever  }j;ood  there  mi<;ht  be  in  him,  than  the  love  which 
is  chaii;.'ed,  if,  indeed,  il  be  not  destroyed,  as  too  often 
hapjieii.-:,  by  the  sense  of  possession.  Patenaude,  therefore, 
like  a  wise  man,  determined  to  ''go  slow  "  in  regard  to  any 
"iillaire"  between  Dr.  Mayer  and  Kstello.  Possibly,  that 
Was  why,  on  the  {)resent  occasion,  he  kept  the  Doctor  talking 
".stiijiid  politics"  instead  of  allowing  him  to  go  and  talk  to 
Kstellc,  as  Kstello  wished,  and  as  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Mayor  himself  did  also.  But  it  is  always  well  to  know  as 
much  as  you  can  of  a  possible  son-indaw. 

Tliey  were  talking,  just  now,  of  ex-Lieutenant  (iovernor 
Royal's  book,  "La  Crise  Actuelle,  La  Canada  Kt'publique  on 
Colonie,"  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  tho  Manitoba 
School  (^hiestion.  This,  of  course,  involved  an  allusion,  on 
the  part  of  Carruthers,  to  the  collective  "  Mandement "  of  the 
Bishops  on  the  subject.  Whereto  he  added  the  sai)ient  and 
original  remark  that  the  matter  "  should  never  have  been 
dragged  into  the  arena  of  politics." 
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"Granted,"  returned  Patenaude,  quietly,  "but  who  dragged 
it  there  1 " 

"Your  friends,  the  Bishops,"  replied  Carruthers,  as  if  the 
assertion  admitted  of  no  possible  contradiction  from  any 
reasonable  mortal.  Should  a  mortal  differ  from  James  T. 
Carruthers,  he  would,  of  course,  cease  to  be  reasonable;  a 
little  weakness,  by  the  way,  which  is  common  to  most  of  iis. 

"As  h')w?"  The  expression,  if  colloquial,  certainly  con- 
veyed a  good  deal. 

"By  their  ambition  to  control  the  schools." 

"Oh."  No  more;  but  Patenaude's  tone  implied  a  great 
many  things.     Carruthers  took  it  as  a  challenge. 

"  Do  you  dony  it  ? "  he  asked  quickly,  almost  sharply,  for 
so  good-natured,  even-tempered  a  man. 

"That  the  Bishops  wish  to  control  the  Catholic  Schools?" 
rejoined  Patenaude,  "  certainly  not.  Who  else  has  a  rii^ht 
to?" 

"The  State."  The  answer  came,  this  time  from  Dr. 
Edouard  Mayer.  It  was  a  declaration  of  principle  which 
Patenaude  had  hardly  expected.  Fitzgerald,  so  far,  had 
said  nothing,  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  quandary.  If 
he  sided  with  Patenaude,  he  would  be  upholding  the  right 
of  the  Bishops  to  "  interfere  in  secular  matters,"  as  he  would 
have  expressed  it ;  if  he  sided  with  the  Doctor,  he  did  not 
know  how  far  he  might  be  led.  So,  like  a  prudent  man,  he 
held  his  peace  for  the  present. 

Carruthers,  however,  endorsed  the  Doctor's  reply.  "The 
State,  of  course,"  he  said,  with  the  utmost  conviction. 
Doubtless,  he  really  believed  it. 

"Then  the  State  has  the  right  to  teach?"  continued 
Patenaude,  as  quietly  as  before. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Carruthers;  Doctor  Mayer  nodded 
approval.  It  was  very  honest  of  him,  to  be  sure,  but, 
possibly,  under  the  circumstances,  rather  superfluous  honesty. 
Certainly,  it  was  not  prudent  on  his  part  to  make  such  an 
avowal.  Not  that  Patenaude  thought  any  the  worse  of  him, 
personally,  for  it ;  he  simply  made  up  his  mind,  more  firmly 
than  ever,  to  "  go  slow  "  in  the  matter  of  the  Doctor  and 
Estelle.     As  he  had,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

"To  teach  what?"  was  Patenaude's  next  query. 

"  Everything,"  returned  the  Doctor.     He  and  Carruthers 
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seemed  to  be  of  precisely  the  same  opinion,  and  to  take  it 
in  turns,  by  tacit  agreement,  to  reply  to  Patenaude'a 
questions. 

"  Religion  1 " 

K  j^o," — from  Carruthers. 

((Yes," — from  the  Doctor.  It  was  the  first  divergence  in 
their  views.  Patenaude  smiled  ;  Fitzgerald,  who  loved  a 
compromise,  suggested  that  "  The  State  has  a  right  to  say 
what  may,  and  what  may  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools." 
To  which,  both  Carruthers  and  the  Doctor  signified  their 
assent. 

"Then,"  said  Patenaude,  ''a  Catholic  state  has  the  right 
to  forbid  the  teaching  of  Protestantism     ..." 

"  That  would  be  tyranny  and  intolerance,"  broke  in 
Carrnthers. 

"  Why  ? "  from  Patenaude. 

"  Because  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religion 
of  the  people,"  returned  the  Scotchman,  as  if  that  settled  it. 

"Oh!  I  see,"  rejoined  Patenaude,  "but  a  Catholic  state 
might  consider  Protestantism  a  menace  of  the  public 
peace." 

"And  vice  versa,"  interjected  Carruthers,  triumphantly. 
There  could  be  no  answer  to  that,  he  thought. 

"Certainly,"  admitted  Patenaude,  quite  calmly;"  on  your 
principles,  a  Protestant  State  would  have  a  perfect  right  to 

do  80." 

"But  that  would  be  intolerance,"  objected  Carruthers. 

"  Would  it  ?     What  is  intolerance  ? " 

"Want  of  tolerance,"  replied  Carruthers,  for  lack  of  a 
better  phrase. 

"You  can  only  tolerate  the  wwessential."  was  the  rejoinder 
"and  cannot  tolerate  falsehood." 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  V  queried  Carruthers,  "  it  sounds 
familiar." 

"  From  Carlyle,"  was  the  reply,  "  do  you  admit  what  he 
says?    That  is  the  principal  point,  after  all." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Carruthers,  "but  fancy  your  reading 
Carlyle ! " 

•'I  read  a  good  many  things,"  rejoined  Patenaude,  almost 
indifferently.  "So  you  admit  that  the  State  cannot  tolerate 
falsehood,"  he  resumed. 
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"You  didn't  say  the  State,"  returned  Carruthers,  "you 
said  'you.'  individually." 

"But  if  you  and  I.  individually,  cannot  tolerate  fal^ichood, 
how  can  the  State,  coUoctivoly,  <io  so?" 

No  answer.  Thou,  as  by  a  happy  thou<i;ht,  "  what  is  false- 
hood 1"  enquired  Carruthers,  as  if  desirous  of  information. 

"That  is  a  red-herrin<j;,"  said  l^atenaude,  laughing,  "but 
never  mind.     Falsehood  is  the  essence  of  all  sin." 

"  Carlyle,  again,"  said  Carruthers,  "hs  I  happen  to  know 
this  time." 

"Carlyle,  as  you  say,"  was  the  reply,      "Is  he  right?" 

"I  suppose  so;  but  even  so,  what  is  falsehood,  in  the 
specifir  sense,  which  you  and  I  cannot — by  which  1  suppose 
you  mean,  nuist  not — tolerate?"  asked  Carruthrrs. 

"Whatever  you  and  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  false," 
answered  Patenaude. 

"  Then  a  froe-thinking  State  cannot  tolerate  any  form  of 
dogmatic  religion,"  It  was  the  Doctor  who  made  this 
remark. 

"Why  not?"  from  Carruthers,  who  had  not  expected  his 
ally  to  go  so  far. 

"  Because,  to  a  free  thinker,  all  religions  are  false,"  replied 
the  Doctor. 

"Certainly,"  said  Patenaude. 

"And  a  menace  to  the  public  peace,"  resumed  Dr.  Mayer. 

"  Once  more,  certaiidy,"  returned  Patenaude.  The  young 
man  was  coming  out,  he  thought,  but,  however  much  he 
might  dislike  the  opinions  expressed,  he  liked  the  honesty 
that  made  him  give  them  utterance. 

"What  is  the  State?"  asked  Fitzgerald,  who  thought  it 
was  time  to  say  something. 

"  The  people,"  said  Carruthers. 

"The  majority,"  said  Dr.  Mayer. 

"  The  politicians,"  said  Patenaude. 

"How  do  you  make  tliat  out?"  asked  Fitzgerald. 

"  Yes,  how  do  you  ? "  enquired  Carruthers. 

"Is  it  not  true?"  rejoined  Patenaude,  in  his  usual,  quiet 
manner. 

"  I  suppose  so  " — reluctantly,  from  Carruthers. 

"Then  the  'how  '  doesn't  matter,"  said  Patenaude,  "since 
the  fact  is  indisputable  and  self-evident." 
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"But  the  people  choose  the  politicians,  as  you  call  the 
stutesrnen,"  objected  Dr.  Mayer,  with  the  deference  due  to 
an  older  num. 

''Do  they?"  Patenaude  asked  ,he  question  with  an 
assumed  simplicity  that  caused  a  iiteneral  laugh. 

"Tiioy  would,  in  a  true  Kepublic,"  persisted  the  younger 
man,  with  a  conviction  that  did  him  credit,  however  mis- 
taken it  might  be. 

"In  Monsieur  lioyal's  French-Canadian  Republic?"  asked 
rateuuude,  with  an  interest  that  was  genuine.  The 
enthusiasms  of  the  young  had  always  had  a  fascination  for 
him;  moreover,  he  really  wished  to  know  what  "youn" 
Quebec"  thought  of  lloyal's  chimercial  "  Republic." 

"\es."  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  young  man's 
utter  sincerity. 

"When  will  that  Uepublic  be  founded?"  demanded  Fitz- 
gerald. 

"When  your  people  get  Home-Rule,"  interposed  Carruthers, 
who  loved  to  get  a  quiet  dig  at  his  friend,  now  and  again. 

"When  we  are  strong  enough,"  replied  Dr.  Mayer, 
earnestly. 

"  How  strong  enough  ?"  enquired  Patenaude,  with  increased 
interest. 

"AVhen  we  number  ten  millions,  or  even  five,"  was  the 
answei ;  "  then  we  shall  demand  our  independence,  and  be 
a  natiou." 

"Has  Great  Britain  ever   denied   us  anything?"   asked 
Patenaude. 
"Never." 

"  Have  we,  practically,  complete  autonomv  ? " 

"Certainly."  ^ 

"What  more  do  you  want,  then  ?  " 

"To  be  a  nation,"  the  Doctor  answered,  proudly,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  was  almost  catching,  so  genuine  and  fervent 
was  It. 

"A  name,  in  fact,"  rejoined  Patenaude,   "the  shadow 
when  we  have  the  substance." 
'I Why  not?" 

''I^ecause  we  may  lose  the  substance  in  grasping  at  the 
lou  kn'   ^'^^  ^^^  ^"^°^  rejoinder,  "that  generally  happens, 
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"How  could  it,  in  our  case?"  asked  the  Doctor,  with 
unshaken  conviction. 

"  By  the  time  we  French-Canadians  number  five  millions," 
returned  Patenaude,  "  the  English-speaking  peoples  on  this 
continent  will  number  a  hundred  millions." 

"Yes,  and  then?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  they  would  allow  us  to  remain 
independent?"  resumed  Patenaude.  "Even  were  they  one 
vast  Republic,  as  some  people  think  they  will  be,  or  half-a- 
dozen,  as  others  predict,  they  would  have  the  bond  of  a 
common  speech,  of,  practically,  a  common  origin  ;  we  should 
be  a  '  wedge,'  an  anomaly.  Do  you  fancy  they  would  respect 
our  rights?" 

"  I  do  " — again  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  young  Doctor's  conviction. 

"  Even  if  they  did,"  Patenaude  continued,  "  we  should 
have  no  ports  ;  there  would,  probably,  be  a  tariff  wall  round 
us,  in  any  case,  there  would  bo  no  room  for  expansion,  except 
by  emigration.  Those  who  were  forced  to  emigrate  would, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  sentiment,  cease  to  be  French  Canadians. 
I  prefer  things  as  they  are,  thank  you." 

Dr.  Mayer  did  not  answer  for  a  minute  or  two.  Not  that 
he  was  convinced,  by  any  means,  he  was,  probabl}',  thinking 
of  some  argument  that  might  appeal  to  Pateuaude's  French 
Canadian  sentiment. 

"Our  religion  would  be  safe,"  he  said  presently. 

"Would  it?  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered 
Patenaude. 

"Why?"  If  that  argument  did  not  convince  him,  Dr 
Mayer  wondered  what  would.  "  If  your  friends  Larin,  lioissie, 
and  a  few  others,  came  into  power,  where  would  our  schools 
be  ? "  demanded  Patenaude. 

"  Under  the  state,  as  they  should  be,"  answered  Carruther?, 
before  the  Doctor  could  reply.  Then  apologized,  as  ra 
fitting. 

"Still  harpmg  on  the  State,"  said  Patenaude  laughini.', 
"I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  that  is  just  where  they  would 
be." 

"  So  much  the  betttr,"  rejoined  Carruthers. 

"So  much  the  more  costly  to  the  State,"  resume'] 
Patenaude. 
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"They  would  be  more  efficient,"  Carruthers  asserted, 
roundly.     He  evidently  believed  it. 

"  Would  they  1 " 

"Of  course." 

"That  settles  it.  In  the  towns  they  would  cost  more,  and 
bring  more  money  to  contractors,  builders,  inspectors, 
teachers,  all  appointed  by  political  influences,"  said  Patenaude. 

"  \'es,  and  in  the  country  1 "  demanded  Carruthers. 

"They  would  be  as  efficient  as  the  local  representatives 
could  manage  to  make  them,"  was  the  answer. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Fitzgerald. 

"Simply  that  local  representatives,  whose  popularity,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  re-election,  would  depend  upon  their 
economy,  would  not  dare  to  spend  enough  money  to  make 
the  schools  efficient.     You  cannot  say  that  of  the  Curos." 

"Vou  certainly  cannot,"  said  Fitzgerald,  with  a  grim 
emphasis.  This  was  "cornering"  him  in  a  most  unfair 
fashion. 

"  Ves,  but,  Monsieur  Patenaude,"  interposed  the  Doctor 
politely,  "State  schools,  in  a  Catholic  State,  would  be 
Catholic  schools." 

"But  none  the  less  State  schools,"  replied  Patenaude, 
"  anrl  even  the  Catholic  State  has  no  right  to  teach  Catholics." 

"They  would  be  Catholic  schools,  surely,  though,"  said 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  beginning  to  think  that  here  was, 
possibly,  a  solution — for  a  Catholic  Province  or  State,  of 
course.  That  it  would  apply,  with  equal  force  and  justice 
to  a  Protestant,  or  even  to  an  atheistic  State,  did  not, 
apparently,  occur  to  him. 

"So  long  as  the  State  remained  Catholic,"  rejoined 
Patenaude,  "  in  a  sense  ;  Catholic  schools  are  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  Catholic  clergy." 

"And  Protestant  schools?"  enquired  Carruthers. 

"Schools  controlled  by  the  Protestant  clergy." 

"Thank  you," — with  a  wry  face — "I  have  no  fancy  for 
schools  controlled  by  Watson  Macdonald — the  local  Pres- 
byterian minister — it  savours  too  much  of  priestcraft." 

"Of  a  theocracy,  in  fact,"  corrected  Patenaude. 

"If  you  like  the  word  better,"  said  Carruthers,  as  if  willing 
to  concede  that  much,  for  the  sake  of  being  agreeable. 

"  It  was  John  Knox's  ideal,"  resumed  Patenaude. 
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"John  Knox  was  no  better  than  the  IMshops  he  ousted,  as 
they  deserved,"  retorted  Carruthers,  with  evident  "animus." 

"Oil!"  Again  the  monosyllable  expressed  vohunes,  as 
the  sayinfj;  is. 

"A  tyrant." 

"Oh" — Nothing  more,  only  that  Palenaude  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  himself  thoroughly.  Fitzgerald  and  Dr.  Miiyer 
listened,  with  amused  interest.  (Jarruthers  was  in  deadly 
earnest ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  tlmt  fact. 

"A  bigot." 

"  Why  1 "  asked  Patenaude,  simply  to  draw  the  other  out. 

"  because  ho  would  not  tolerate  any  opinions  that  differed 
from  his  own." 

"Would  not  tolerate  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be 
false,  as  we  said  just  now,"  rejoined  Patenaude.  "But  in 
what  way  was  he  a  tyrant?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  he  wished  the  Church  to  rule  the  State," 
answered  Carruthers. 

"That  is,  he  wished  to  establish  a  Theocracy,"  said 
Patenaude. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  a  Theocracy  1 " 

"In  theory,"  replied  Carruthers,  "a  government  of  God 
in  fact,  the  tyranny  of  His  self  constituted  representatives," 

"Are  they  sincere?" 

"Sometimes,  not  always." 

"How  can  you  tell?" 

No  answer — Presently  Patenaude  resumed :  "Is  Theocracy 
desirable,  as  Carlyle  maintains  ? " 

"I suppose  so — what  do  you  mean  by  it?" 

"  I  will  give  you  Carlyle's  answer,"  replied  Patenaude. 
"It  means,  he  says,  in  effect,  that  the  petition  'Ttiy 
Kingdom  come,'  should  be  made  a  reality  :  that  we  should 
strive,  in  short,  to  establish  God's  Kingdom." 

"That  does  not  mean  the  rule  of  the  clergy,"  objected 
Fitzgerald,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 

"Will  you  get  nearer  to  it  by  the  rule  of  the  politicians! ' 
inquired  Patenaude. 

"Why  must  you  choose  one  or  the  other?"  demanded 
Carruthers. 
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"  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  was  the  anHwor,  "the 
great  mass  of  tliose  who  possess  the  franchise,  the  'ri(»ht' 
us  yoii  call  it,  the  {)rivilejji;e,  as  I  inaiiitaiii,  do  not  think  for 
thoiiiselves,   but  are  led   by  others.      Do  you  admit  that 

much?" 

"Certainly,"  said  ('arruthers. 

"l)y  others,"  interposed  the  doctor,  thouglitfuUy,  "who 
are  not  worthy  to  learl  them." 

"There  I  dirt'er  from  you,"  rejoined  Patenaude,  "no  leader 
was  (!ver,  in  the  strict  sense  *  unworthy '  of  those  who  chose 
to  f(illi>w  liini." 

"  Wiiat  do  yon  mean?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

"Just  what  I  say,"  rej)lied  Patenaude,  "I  mean  that  the 
old  8iiyiu<^,  'like  people,  like  priest'  is  just  as  true  when  it 
runs  as  "  like  people,  like  politicians.'' 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  (Jarruthers,  aj^ain  still  more  reluct- 
antly than  before  ;  "  I  don't  see,"  he  added,  "  why  the  voters 
shuuitl  not  be  independent,  a.'j  th.jy  should  be,  absolutely 
free  to  choose." 

"Tliey  are  not,"  was  the  answer,  "  moreover  independence 
in  all  kinds  is  rebellion." 

"Cfirlyle  again,"  interpreted  the  Scotchman  cpiickly,  "you 
seem  to  consider  him  an  authority." 

"On  some  matters  I  certainly  do,"  said  Patenaude,  "don't 
you  know  that  he  also  says  that  it  is  the  eternal  privilege  of 
the  foolish  to  be  guided  by  the  wiKe  ?" 

"  Are  the  clergy  wise  ? "  demanded  Carrnthers,  somewhat 
contemptuously. 

"Ave  the  politicians?"  returned  Patenaude. 

Carruthers  did  not  answer.  Fitzgerald,  however,  took  up 
the  argument.  "  The  clergy  should  not  interfere  in  politics," 
he  said,  sententiously,  as  if  that  settled  the  matter  once  for 
all. 

"C'ertainly  not,"  added  the  doctor. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Patenaude,  with  much  apparent 
interest. 

"  Because  politics  are  secular  matters,"  said  Carrnthers, 
returning  to  the  charge  again,  "and  the  business  of  the 
clergy  is  with  religion." 

"Granted,"  returned  Patenaude,  very  quietly,  "but  can 
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you  tell  me  a  single  political  question  in  this  country,  that 
does  not  afl'ect,  more  or  less  directly,  either  faith  or  morals?" 

**0h,  you're  impossible,"  laughed  Carruthers,  "  but  all  the 
same  the  clergy  should  not  influence  the  voters." 

•'All  right.    Who  should,  Bilodeau,  Kisher  and  Company?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  Doctor,  emphatically,  "they are 
conservatives." 

"That  settles  it,"  returned  Patenaude,  "your  friends, 
Larin  and  Boissio,  then?"  this  to  the  doctor. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mayer,  but  he  did  not  speak  very  con- 
fidently for  all  that. 

"Certainly  not,"  with  great  em{)ha8i8  from  Fitzgerald. 

"Who  then?"  demanded  Patenautle,  still  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  in  search  of  valuable  and  nuich-desired  information 

Again  there  was  no  answer.  No  one  of  the  three  with 
whom  he  had  been  discussing  the  matter  would  own  himself 
defeated.  Carruthers,  with  a  certain  Scotch  "canniness" 
that  distinguished  him,  tried  a  fljink  movement.  "  If  your 
clergy  succeed  no  better  with  their  politics  than  they  have 
with  their  schools,"  remarked  (.'arruther,  "  it  will  be  a  poor 
look-out  for  the  country." 

"Heally,"  returned  Patenaude,  with  an  assumi)tion  of 
serious  interest  that  did  him  credit,  but  which  Carruthers 
did  not,  probably,  accept  as  entirely  genuine,  "  wliat  is  the 
matter  with  their  schools  ? " 

"They  are  utterly  ineHicient,"  as  if  the  matter  admitted 
of  no  dispute." 

"Why?"  asked  Patenaude,  not  troubling  to  dispute  the 
charge  of  inefhciency ;  a  line  of  conduct  ou  his  part,  at  which 
Carruthers  appeared  to  be  somewhat  nonplussed.  The 
Scotchma     bad,  doubtless,  expected  an  indignant  denial. 

"Do  y<  \j  it?"  he  asked,  not  knowing  what  else  to 

say. 

"  Suppose  I  grant  it,  who  is  responsible  ? " 

*•  The  clergy,"  said  Fit/gerald,  who  often  said  "  more  than 
his  prayers." 

"  Certainly,"  added  Carruthers. 

**  Why  ? "  asked  Patenaude,  once  more.  Again,  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  repudiate  the  accusation  as  false,  seemed 
rather  to  puzzle  Carruthers.  "Do  you  deny  it?"  he  repeated, 
for  want  of  anything  more  to  the  point. 
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"Can  the  clergy  compel  the  people  to  send  their  children 
tOHchooH"  enquired  I'atenaudo,  in  his  turn. 

•'No,"  a(huittcd  C'arruthers,  much  against  the  grain. 

"  Can  they  compel  the  ])eoplo  to  subscribe  liberally  1 " 

"No,"  still  more  unwillingly  this  time. 

"Are  the  clergy  responsible,  then?" 

Carruthers  did  not  answer.     Ho  was  not  convinced,  as  how 

I      should  ho  hiil     A  man  does  not  give  up  the  prejudices  which 

I      he  himself  dignifies  as  convictions,  so  easily  as  that,  which 

'      perhaps  is  jusL  as  well,  all  things  considered.     lie  probably 

thought    I'atenaudo's    line    of   argument    "Jesuitical,"    the 

i      "facts"  as  ho  viewed  them,  were  on  his  side;    Patenaudo 

■j      was  possibly  more  skilled  in  fencing, — ^all  "  Romanists  "  were 

>    '      casuists,  in  the  opinion  of  James   T.  Carruthers — that  was 

all.      However,    with    a   determination    which    was   surely 

'    I      worthy  of  a  better  fate,  he  tried  another  side  issue.     "They 

;       teach  only  what  suits  themselves,  he  said,  confident  this  time 

that  he  should  get  the  best  of  it. 

'•  What  they  believe,  in  fact,"  rejoined  Patenaude. 

"I  suppose  so,"  rather  ungraciously.  Carruthers  was 
beginning  to  be  a  little  less  sure  of  success  already  ;  begin- 
ning to  wish  possibly  that  he  too  had  studied  "casuistry,"  as 
he  called  it. 

"  What  else  could  they  teach,"  continued  Patenaude. 

"They  should  make  their  schools  modern,"  returned 
Carruthers.  wisely  avoiding  the  direct  issue. 

"Of  course,"  interposed  I'^itzgcrald. 

"It  all  dejiends  on  what  you  mean  by  'modern,'  resumed 
Patenaude,  "but  to  my  mind  school  teaching  should  be  the 
same  as  home  teaching.  It  is,  after  all,  friend  Carruthers,  a 
question  of  first  principles — " 

"And  those  are?" 

"That  if  you  belong  to  a  society,  you  must  submit  to  the 
rules  or  else — " 

"Or  else,  yes?"  said  Carruthers,  seeing  that  Patenaude 
paused. 

"Get  out,"  was  the  laconic  rejoinder.  "Do  you  agree  to 
that?" 

"  If  you  insist,"  returned  Carruthers  laughing.  "  And 
your  other  first  principle?"  he  continued,  a  trifle  ironically. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  said 
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ratoimiulo  reverently,  lidding  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  that  waa 
said  l)y  a  wiser  man  than  the  Sage  of  Chelsea." 

Hut  before  Carruthers  could  say  anything  more,  Mrs. 
I''it/gerald,  who  thought  the  njon  had  smoked  and  talked 
long  enough,  eame  out  on  to  the  gallery  and  asked  Dr. 
Mayer  to  sing.  That  such  singing  should  involve  Kstelle's 
playing  his  accompaniment  seemed,  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the 
most  natin'al  thing  possible.  She  did  not  profess  to  mider- 
Htand  politics,  but.  she  did  profess  to  understand  love-alliiirs, 
and  had  read  all  the  symptoms  in  Fstelle's  face  and  maimer, 
symptoms  which,  as  the  good  lady  firndy  believed,  could  be 
read,  if  not  (piite  so  j)lainly,  yet  by  her  sharp  eyes  at  least, 
in  Doctor  Mayer's  face  as  well.  There  was  no  reason  that 
she  could  see  why  it  should  not  be  "a  match,"  the  summit 
of  moat  women's  ambition  ;  Dr.  Mayer  was  a  good  Catholic, 
apparently;  a  gentleman,  certainly;  it  was  almost  as  "suit- 
able" as  the  nmch-to-be-desired  engagement  between  her 
Tom  and  Alice  Charrette.  So,  with  an  entire  disregard  of 
Patenaude's  determination  to  "go  slow,"  about  which  of 
course  she  could  not  be  expected  to  know  anything — and  of 
which  she  might  jjossibly  not  have  taken  nnich  account  it 
she  had — she  set  the  Doctor  and  Fstelle  to  singing  together. 
This,  on  the  whole,  is  as  conducive  to  a  good  understanding 
— if  not  ((uite  so  private — as  the  tete-a-tete  between  Tom 
and  Alice  in  the  fiummer-house,  which,  to  the  great  deli^jht 
of  Tom's  mother,  to  say  nothing  of  those  chiefly  (ionceriied, 
had  lasted  all  the  time  that  the  poor  Doctor  had  been  kept- 
doubtless  much  against  his  will — talking  "stupid  politics," 
when  he  might  have  been  talking  to  Kstelle  instead. 
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MoNHiKUU  Liv  CuitK  of  St.  Philijjpo  wfiH,  like  Monsoi^nour  the 
TVi>li(i()  of  llichclieii,  a  ontliiiHiiistic  litur<;i()liHt — in  a 
liiiiiil)lo  way,  of  course  ;  but  for  liini,  as  for  Mgr.  Jean 
IJocli  I'c'TMH,  the  ritual  of  the  church  was  a  nuittcr 
d(ser\in<^  of  the  closest  uuU  most  accuriito  attention. 
.\>  it  surely  is,  whou  we  consider  both  wiiat  it  .sitj;nifie8  and 
ilio  end  lor  which  it  was  desif^ned.  Not — as  hardly  needs 
t(t  be  siiid — 1<»  the  exclusion  of  "  the  weighter  matters  of  the 
law,"  to  use  the  Master's  own  expression,  but  according  to 
His  rule:  " 'I'hcse  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
till)  other  undone."  The  ceremonial  usages  ordained  for  the 
earthly  dweliiugs  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  "  Kmperor  of 
Heaven,"  us  St.  (Gregory  says,  do,  in  truth,  demand  our 
revcrtMit  care  and  attention. 

Monsieur  Lalonde  knew  that  his  parishioners  had,  hitherto, 
been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  "Basse  Messe," 
somewhat  hurriedly  said,  perhaps,  on  Sundays  and  feasts  of 
obligation  ;  that  to  many  of  them,  to  the  yo'.'nger  ones 
cspucially,  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  their  religion  were 
wholly  unfamiliar.  That,  as  he  was  well  aware,  was  not  a 
desirable  state  of  things  ;  rather,  one  to  he  remedied  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Like  a  wise  man,  he  consulted  Monseigneur  as  to  how  he 
should  proceed  under  conditions  which,  in  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  were  entirely  new  to  him.  It  was  almost,  as 
he  thought,  like  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  A  comparison  at 
which  his  parishioners  would,  doubtless,  have  felt  anything 
but  flattered,  could  they,  by  any  possibility,  have  guessed  at 
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it.     Whicli,  fortunately  for  thoni  and  for  him — as  hap[)eii8 
to  all  of  iiH,  every  <luy-  thoy  could  not  do. 

"Is  there  u  mixed  choir T'  wuh  Monseij^nour's  first 
question.  The  ndo  of  the  diocese  was  strict  on  that  point, 
B8  on  many  others,  concerning  what  some  choso  to  consider 
"trifles,"  unworthy  the  serious  attention  of  a  liishop,  but, 
in  such  a  case,  the  authority  that  had  made  the  rule  mi^dit, 
possibly,  see  fit  to  relax  it     for  a  while. 

"Yes,  Monsei^Mieiir,"  answered  the  (Jun''.  Old  (.'harrette, 
his  dau^^hters,  Ivstelle  I'atenaudo,  Tom  and  the  Doctor— 
these  two  for  not  wholly  disinterested  motives,  as  may  fairly 
be  supposed — and  a  few  other  less  rejj;ular  members — there 
beinj,'  no  reco}j;ni/ed  choir-master — had  been  accustomed  to 
ain^  the  sweet,  old  "caiiticpies  "  that  the  French-Canadians 
love;  "  II  est  nc  lo  Divin  Knfant,"  at  ('hristnuistide  ;  "C'est 
le  mois  de  Marie,"  in  May  ;  popular  hyuuis,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  words,  sunjz,  possihly,  with  more  fervour  tluin 
accuracy  ;  yet  old  Charrette's  voice  was  true  and  clear,  and 
when  Tom  and  Alice,  or  the  Doctor  and  Kstellc,  sanj^ 
•'Minuit,  Chretiens,"  at  Christmas,  or  "  L'Anj^e  et  I'  Anie," 
there  were  many  moist  eyes  in  the  little  school-chapel.  IJut 
mixed  choirs  were  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  diocese,  which, 
con8idorin«^  the  obvious  reasons  for  Tom's  and  the  Doctor's 
regular  attendance — to  mention  no  other  instance — ^was, 
doubtless,  a  very  necessary,  as  well  as  a  very  wise  one. 
Love  is  all  very  well — in  its  proper  place,  even  as  a  [loswiblo 
aid  to  religious  devotion — but  love  as  the  sole,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  principal  incentive  to  choir-singing,  is,  surely, 
somewhat  of  an  incongruity.  Some  of  us,  it  is  true,  aft'ect 
incongruities,  because  they  are  such  ;  but  our  neighbours, 
with  justice,  if  not  with  charity,  attribute  such  affectation 
to  "  cussedness." 

While  St.  Philippe  was  only  "served"  from  St.  Ephrcm 
Buch  irregularities  might,  fairly,  be  overlooked ;  a  wise 
Bishop  never  draws  the  reins  too  tight — only  as  tight  as 
may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Now  that  St.  Philippe  had 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  being  a  parish,  it  must  "  behave 
as  such."  Privileges,  as  we  all  learn,  sooner  or  later,  pain- 
fully or  otherwise,  entail  responsibilities,  which,  now  and 
then,  appear  disproportionate.     Possibly  because  our  vision 
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is  distorted.  Tho  mixed  choir  muHt  bo  j^ot  rid  of;  so 
MoiiHeij^nour  tho  liishop  dccidod. 

"(irmJimlly.  you  know,  MoiiHiour  rAbbr,"  saiJ  Monselg- 
uour,  "not  ho  uh  to  givo  otVoiico." 

"Not  HO  118  to  loHO  our  best  voicoH,  MoiiHoignour,"  roturnod 
the  Vnrr,  resjjectfully,  who  hud,  cvidontly,  UHcd  bin  powers 
of  (thscrvatiou  to  hojiio  purpose. 

"It  IS  like  th;it,  vhV  Huid  tho  liinhop,  siiiiliniif.  ''How 
many?"  Moiiseij^ncur,  to  uso  a  hoiiioly  proverb,  could  Hoe 
as  far  into  ii  iiiilUtotio  us  his  nioHt  uiundane  uoiglibour. 

"Two,  Monsoi<,MiPur,"  replied  Monsieur  liiilondo.  ••Dr. 
Mayor  and  Monsieur  Fitzgorald'H  eldest  son,  Tom,  as  thoy 
call  hini." 

"A  Konjio  and  an  Irishman,"  rejoined  tho  Bishoj),  thou}»ht- 
fully;  "the  one  will  resc^nt  '.sacerdotal  tyranny,'  tho  other 
will  assert  his  independence.      What  think  you,  Monsieur 

r.\hiM'?" 

"That  Monseijjjneur  has  perfectly  reason,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  that  I  shall  lose  tho  two  best  voices  in  my  choir." 
The  I'eniinino  voices  bein^  out  of  the  (|uestion,  the  (.'un'-,  as 
by  a  natural  instinct,  spoko  only  of  tho  two  men's  voices. 
Truly,  discipline  is  a  wonderful  tliinjj;. 

Wliii'h  NIonsieur  lo  (hire  actually  did.  When  he  aii- 
noinii'od,  with  as  nnu.'h  consideration  as  possible  under  tho 
circumstances,  that  .Nb)nseigneur  tho  Bishop  wished  tho  rule 
coneerninij  clioirs  to  be  observed  in  tho  now  parish  of  St. 
Philippe,  Dr.  Mayer,  just  as  Monseigneur  had  predicted, 
made  disparaging  remarks  about  "sacerdotal  tyranny" — 
which  Kstelle  did  not  hear,  and  Tom  asserted  his  independ- 
ence by  sitting  with  his  family,  where  he  could  see  Alice's 
face,  just  across  tho  aisle.  It  was  the  next  best  thing  to 
sitting  next  her  in  tho  choir.  All  of  which,  again,  goes  to 
show  that  Monseigneur's  rule  was  a  very  wise  and  salutary, 
as  well  as  a  very  necessary  one.  Tho  only  thing  that  spoiled 
Tom's  enjoyment  of  his  independence  was  the  fact  that 
(iuillaume  Bilodeau  sat  just  behind  Alice,  so  that  he  could 
not  see  the  one  without  seeing  the  other,  a  conjunction 
which,  had  Tom  been  superstitious,  or  had  his  vanity  per- 
mitted him  to  think  of  defeat  as  oven  remotely  possible,  he 
might  have  considered  ominous. 

Guillaume  Bilodeau,  who  had,  unquestionably,  good  cause 
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to  approve  of  Monseigneur's  rule  in  regard  to  mixed  olioirs, 
80  far,  at  least,  as  it  applied  to  St.  Philippe,  was  very  devout 
— in  the  country — as  became  the  nephew  of  a  prominent 
politician,  conservative — for  the  present.  Doubtless,  also, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  just  as  Tom  was  independent. 

But  the  matter  of  the  choir  "arranged  itself,"  as  more 
important  matters  do,  or  would  do,  could  we  be  induced  to 
let  them  take  their  natural  course.  Half-a-dozen  boys, 
whose  voices  left  more  than  a  little  to  bo  wished  for,  supplied 
the  places  of  Alice,  Estelle,  and  some  other  "young  persons," 
as  best  they  might — which  is  all  that  cnuld  be  asked  of 
them.  Other  boys  were  trained  in  due  time,  with  how  much 
trouble  and  patience  only  the  Curo  knew,  to  serve  at  Hii,'h 
Mass  ;  trained,  let  it  be  said,  most  efficiently.  The  choir 
learned  to  sing  a  few  simple  plain-song  Masses  ;  to  sing 
Vespers,  without  coming  to  grief  too  egregiously.  There- 
upon the  parishioners  of  St.  I'hilippe  were  privileged,  as  the 
Cur(''  told  them,  and  as,  indeed,  they  were,  by  liaviug  '"les 
offices  "  of  the  church  solemnly  rendered,  on  Sundays  and 
Holy-Days,  "  the  same  as  in  any  other  parish." 

All  this  meant  time,  trouble,  and  unwearied  patience; 
Monseigneur  could  guess  how  much,  if  no  one  else  could. 
Then,  after  a  while,  trouble  came,  as  come  it  will  ;  trouble 
that  grew  more  serious  the  longer  it  lasted. 

M(msieur  le  (Uuv  had  arrived  iu  May  ;  the  question  of  ihe 
site,  as  we  have  seen,  was  decided  on  the  15th  of  July,  by 
■which  time  the  Curo  had  got  his  new  clioir  and  his  Altar 
boys  pretty  well  trained,  and  St.  Philippe  was  getting  ac- 
customed to  High  Mass  and  to  Vespers.  From  getting 
accustomed  to  anything — no  matter  how  sacred — to  growing 
indilTerent,  is,  alas!  not  a  very  difficult  transition;  truly, 
custom  is  an  enemy  as  dangerous  to  reverence  as  it  is  to  love. 
Was  that  why  the  Master  bade  us  "  watch  and  pray  "? 

Monsieur  le  Cun''  had  his  Vespers  at  four  o'clock  at  first. 
Then  it  was  represented  to  him  that  that  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  a  sleepy  hour  on  a  summer  afternoon.  Monsieur  le 
Curo  therefore  announced,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  July,  that 
"vespers  would  take  place"  at  seven  o'clock  instead  of  at 
four.  The  result  was  a  more  numerous  attendance,  for  two 
or  three  Sundays,  then  a  gradual,  but  very  noticeable,  falling 
off.     Monsieur  le  Cure,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  began  to 
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feel  disheartened.     There  was  other  trouble  in  store  for  him, 
could  he  only  have  seen  it. 

In  the  nieantinie  he  at,'ain  consulted  Monseigneur  the 
Bishop,  as  a  son  might  consult  an  experienced  and  loving 
father  ;  laid  open  to  him  all  his  discouragements. 

"Do  many  miss  Mass?"  asked  the  Bishop,  gravely. 
That  was,  of  course,  tlie  chief  ])oint. 

"  A  few,  Monseigneur,"  was  the  reply,  "not  many.  Mostly 
mothers  with  large  families." 

"I  know,  T  knf)w,"  said  Monseigneur,  almost  sadly; 
"chiMren  can  be  lofc  alone  ail  day  during  the  week,  but 
cannot  he  left  for  an  hour  on  Sundays.  That  will  right 
itself,  in  time,  please  God,"  he  continued.  "Are  there  many 
frequent  communions'?"  he  added.  This,  surely,  was  the 
key  to  the  whole  dilHculty. 

''  Very  few,"  answered  Monsieur  Lalonde,  relunctantly. 
He  knew  that  he  must  tell  Monseigneur  everything,  but  he 
knew,  also,  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  spiritual 
starvation  of  the  parish  during  so  many  years. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  parish?"  asked  the 
Bishop,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  thinking 
deeply.  Possibly,  nay  certainly,  he  was  praying  as  well,  for 
that  was  liow  Monseigneur  .Jean  Roch  Perras  solved  all 
difliculties.     As  we  may  too,  if  we  will. 

'•Since  the  middle  of  May,  Monseigneur." 

"And  it  is  now  the  end  of  August,"  resumed  the  Bishop. 
"When  do  you  begin  to  build?"  he  asked,  as  if  he  had  now 
made  up  his  mind.     As,  indeed,  he  had. 

"Next  month,  J  hope,  Monseigneur,"  was  the  reply. 

"In  any  case,"  said  the  Bishop,  "it  is  too  soon  after  your 
arrival  to  hold  a  mission,  but  you  might  have  one  in  Advent. 
What  think  you  ? "  Monseigneur,  though  he,  and  he  only, 
ruled  his  diocese,  as  it  was  fitting  that  he  should,  always 
consulted  his  clergy  before  coming  to  a  decision  which 
affected  any  or  all  of  them.  Whereby,  he  gained  their  love, 
,  as  well  as  their  obedience. 

"I  think  as  you  do,  Monseigneur,"  answered  Monsieur 
Lalonde,  and  the  words  were  no  mere  empty  phrase,  not  even 
submission  "cum  animo,"  but  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
own  unbiassed  opinion. 

"Then  you  had   better  consult   Father   Dufresne,"  the 
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Bishop  continued,   "and  find  out  whom  and  when  he  can 
send." 

"Yes,  Monseigneur.      Is   there  more  that  you  wish  to 
know  1"  enquired  the  (\nv  respectfully. 

"Is  there  a  saloon  in  St.  Phili{)pe?"  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Mgr.  Jean  Roch  Perras,  for  all  that  his  critics 
might  venture  to  say  in  his  disparagement,  understood 
human  nature  as  well  as  they,  better,  possibly,  all  the  more 
that — speaking  with  the  utmost  reverence — he  understood 
the  Divine  Nature  in  a  way  that  was  past  their  compre- 
hension. Surely,  the  more  we  know  of  God,  the  more  we 
shall  know  of  our  fellow-men.  Not  but  what  the  converse 
is  true  us  well,  only  that  our  knowledge  of  God,  as  it  grows 
by  prayer,  by  fasting,  by  penance,  by  frequent  comnumion, 
leads,  inevitably,  and,  as  it  were,  of  necessity,  to  a  real 
knowledge,  of  ourselves,  first,  and  then  of  others ;  whereas 
our  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  others,  unless  it  be  the 
reflex,  the  result  of  that  higher  cognition,  will  lead  us,  not 
to  Him,  but  away  from  Him.  Monseigneur — again  with  all 
reverence — knew  God,  as  a  man  knows  his  best  friend ;  as 
we  all  may,  if  we  only  would  ;  and,  knowing  God,  knew 
himself  and  others  in  a  way  of  which  his  critics  had 
absolutely  no  conception  whatever.  Which  is  worth  con- 
sidering. 

"  None,  Monseigneur,"  was  the  answer.  St.  Philippe  was, 
in  fact,  a  '•  prohibition  "  place.  That,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  there  was  no  drink  to  be  had,  as  the  Cure  had 
discovered,  already,  so  he  added,  "  but  there  are  some  who 
drink." 

'*  Catholics  ? "  asked  Monseigneur,  gravely.  He  was  no 
"  temperance "  enthusiast,  which,  indeed,  he  would  have 
regarded  as  being  little  better  than  a  Manichean,  but  was 
firmly  convinced  that  a  faithful  observance  of  the  Baptismal 
Vow,  with  frequent  and  devout  use  of  the  Sacraments  would 
prove  more  efficacious  against  the  abuse  of  drink  than  all 
the  "  Leagues  "  and  "  Societies  "  in  the  world.  Wherein, 
Monseigneur  was  probably  right, — could  we  only  see  it  so. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say,  yes,"  answered  the  Cure,  to  whom,  in 
truth,  this  was  a  source  of  sincere  grief.  He  had  grappled 
with  the  drink-fiend  in  the  town  parishes  where  he  had 
laboured,  and   knew  to  some  extent  what   its  power  was. 
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But  lie,  too,  like  Monseigneur,  believed  more  in  grace, 
penance,  and  Holy  ( 'oinrnunion,  than  in  temperance  pledges. 
Possibly,  probably,  he  had  good  grounds  for  his  belief. 

"Where  do  they  get  the  drink?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  I  do  not  know,  yet,  AFonseigneur." 

" But  you  know  who  drink  1 " 

•'Yes,  Monseigneur." 

"And  you  mean  to  find  out  where  the  drink  is  sold  ?" 

"If  I  can,  Monseigneur."  The  Cure  spoke  humbly,  not 
diffidently,  for  he  felt  confident  of  success,  sooner  or  later. 
Once  more,  he  had,  doubtless,  good  ground  for  his  conviction. 

"That  is  right,"  said  the  Bishop  kindly ;  "  when  you  have 
fniuid  nut,  let  me  know." 

"  I  will,  Monseigneur."  Whereupon,  Monsieur  Lalonde 
had  taken  his  leave,  more  resolved  than  ever  to  find  out 
where  the  drink  was  being  sold. 

In  truth,  he  had  a  suspicion  already,  but  it  was  only  a 
suspicion  founded  on  the  fact  that  one  man  was  more 
frequently  drunk  than  others,  to  wit,  old  Desilets,  the  father 
of  Mademoiselle  Desilets,  one  of  the  numerous  "modistes" 
who  catered  to  the  feminine  vanity  of  St.  Philippe.  As  it 
turned  out — and  will  appear  in  due  time — old  iJesilets  was, 
80  far,  innocent,  that  he  neither  sold  nor  bought  liquor;  his 
boarder,  who  had  more  money  than  brains — a  not  uncommon 
discrepancy — supplying  himself  and  his  unfortunate  landlord 
with  all  the  alcoholic  poison  the  most  bibulous  mortal  could 
wish  for.  Which  was  more  than  a  moderate  quantity. 
Truth  to  tell,  old  Desilets  was  drunk  five  days  out  of  sev;.n, 
and  maudlin  the  other  two.  Moreover,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  liquor  was  being  sold  in  the  place,  the  "pro- 
hibition" law  notwithstanding.     As  frequently  happens. 

If  St.  Philippe  was,  nominally,  at  all  events,  a  '*  temper- 
ance," that  is,  a  total-abstinence  municipality,  f\e  credit, 
such  as  it  might  amount  to,  was  due  to  one  man,  John 
Bampton,  who  was  married,  by  the  way,  to  Mrs.  Fisher's 
sister,  another  Gravel  of  St.  Mathias,  but  with  whose  religion 
bigoted  Methodist  as  he  was,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  he  did 
not  actively  interfere.  It  is  quite  possible,  more  than  pro- 
bable, in  fact,  that  he  prayed,  daily,  for  her  conversion  from 
the  "errors  of  Popery,"  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  it  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  do.     But  he  was  too  religious  a  man, — 
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as  he  midcrstood  relijiioii — not    to  respect   his  wife's  con- 
victions, false  as  lie  honestly  deemed  them. 

He  had  certainly  worked  hard — even  to  the  detriment  of 
his  worldly  affairs,  which  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  test  of 
absolute  sincerity — in  the  "temperance"  cause.       He,  too, 
knew  that  liipior  was  being  sold  in  the  village  which  he  had 
laboured  so   long  and   so  earnestly  to  "convert"  to  "pro-        | 
hibition  "  principles,  and,  though  he  had  no  love  for  Catholic, 
and  still  less  for  [)riest's — as  how  should  he  have? — lio  w;is 
beginning  to  thitik,   from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
Monsieur  Lalonde,  that  he  inight  find  him  an  ally  whose  aid 
was  well   worth  having.       He   knew,  —or  thoutrht   he  did, 
which,  for  all  ))r,ictical  purposes,  auiounts  to  the  same  thing — 
the  power  and  iniluence  over  their  ilocks  which  the  l-'rencli 
Canadian  clergy  really  do   possess.      Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances,   in    an    election,    for    instance,   John    Banipton 
would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  the  exercise  of  this 
influence  as  "clerical  tyranny."     When  the  said  inlhieiice 
was   to  be   used  to   further  his   own  ends — the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  others,  as   he  houestly  believed — it  whs, 
of  coiu'se,  perfectly  lawful,  in  every  way  admirable;  in  fact, 
John   Bampton    wished   that    he   possessed    half  as    nuich, 
Which  only  shows,  once  more,  how  innch  depends  upon  how 
you  chance  to  look  at  things. 

"  Mr.  Lalonde,"  he  said,  on  meeting  the  Cur«5,  a  couple  of 
days  after  the  latter's  interview  with  Monseigneur,  the 
Bishop  of  Richelieu,  "do  yon  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  drinking  g<Mng  on  in  the  village  1 " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do,  Monsieur  Bampton,"  was  the 
answer,  "and  among  my  people  too,"  the  Cure  added,  sadly. 

"  Then  you  are  anxious  to  find  out  where  the  liquor  is 
being  sold  1 "  John  Bampton  was  not  a  man  to  waste  time  in 
coming  to  the  point.  Some  people,  on  that  account, 
complained  that  he  was  brusque  and  mannerless ;  others, 
who  knew  him  better,  said  that  he  was  too  much  in  earnest 
to  pay  attention  to  the  trifles  of  social  etiquette.  The  Cure, 
who  was  no  mean  judge  of  character,  was,  probably,  of  this 
latter  opinion. 

"Most  anxious,"  he  returned  earnestly.  "You  think 
then,  as  I  do,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  is  being  sold  in  the 
village  ? " 
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"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Bampton,  emphatically. 

"Do you  think,"  rejoined  the  Cure,  who  felt,  instinctively, 
that  he  could  trust  to  the  other's  discretion,  "  that  it  could 
be  old  Desilets?" 

"Because  ho  is  so  often  drunk?"  replied  the  Prohibi- 
tionist, "no,  I  don't.  Ho  gets  all  he  can  drink  from  his 
boarder." 

"Wlio  is  he,  that  boarder?"  asked  the  Curo,  who  had 
heard  reports  of  the  existence  of  such  an  individual,  but  had 
never  enciuiied  as  to  who  he  might  be,  supposing  him  to  be 
an  Knglislnnan. 

"A  nephew  of  one  of  the  rebels  of  '37,"  was  the  answer,  "  I 
need  not  name  any  names;  but  he  has  five  hundred  dollars 
a  month  of  his  own,  and  his  wife  is  dead.  Do  you  know 
him  now?" 

"I  do,"  said  the  Curo,  surprised  at  the  intelligence  con- 
veyed. Then,  returning  to  their  more  immediate  subject, 
added,  "  You  do  not  think  that  Desilets  sells  liquor,  Monsieur 
Bampton  ? " 

"l^)uite  sure  he  doesn't,"  said  Bampton,  laconically  ;  "  the 
question  is,  who  does?" 

"Who  drinks  most,  that  is  the  question,"  rejoined  the 
Can'',  "perhaps  you  know  better  than  I  do,  Monsieur 
Bampton." 

"  Freddy  Laforce,  the  Municipal  Councillor,"  said  Bamp- 
ton, who  evidently  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  "  Tom 
Matthews  the  plumber — he's  a  Protestant" — grimly,  at 
which  Monsieur  Lalonde  could  not  help  smiling — "  and  Joe 
Duhamel." 

"Joe  Duhumel ! "  exclaimed  the  Cure,  in  astonishment; 
"I  did  not  know  that  he  did  drink  !  Are  you  sure.  Monsieur 
Bampton,  quite  certain  ? " 

"Quite  sure,"  replied  Bampton,  "did  you  ever  notice  his 
walk  ? "  he  enquired,  as  if  determined  that  the  Cure  should 
be  convinced,  once  for  all. 

"  Yes,  he  has  gout,  has  he  not  ? " 

"Drink."  One  word,  but  it  said  enough.  Bampton, 
however,  had  more  to  add.  "  Ever  hear  him  make  a  speech?" 
he  asked. 

"Never,"  answered  the  Cure,  "why?" 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,"  said  Bampton, 
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with  a  courtesy  which  was  unusual  for  him,  *'  but  there  are 
only  three  things  that  can  make  a  French-Canadian  really 
eloquent  .  .   .  ." 

"And  those  are?"  queried  Monsieur  Lalonde,  seeing  that 
Bampton  paused,  still  out  of  unwonted  deference  to  a  fellow- 
mortal's  feelings,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  enthusiasts,  of  all 
kinds,  are  not  famous. 

"  Religion,  politics,  and  drink,"  was  the  answer,  "  the  last 
two  are  generally  inseparable,  as  you  must  admit." 

The  Cure  laughed.  •'  Then  if  the  first  two  are  inseparable, 
as  well,  as  you  do  not  admit,  are  they  all  three  inseparable?" 

"  Perhaps  politics  is  their  meeting-place,"  returned  Bamp- 
ton, more  gravely  than  he  had  yet  spoken,  "at  all  events, 
both  religion  and  drink  have  been  dragged  into  politics." 

"  Unfortunately,  yes.  Yet  as  you  and  I  partly  agree 
about  drink,  shall  we  help  each  other  so  far,  at  least?"  The 
Cure  held  out  his  hand,  in  friendly  fashion,  as  he  spoke. 

"God  bless  you,  yes,"  said  Bampton,  earnestly,  shaking 
hands  warmly.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  shaken 
hands  with  a  priest ;  almost  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to 
one,  and  he  found  the  experience  rather  agreeable  than  other- 
wise. Probably,  it  did  him  good.  His  views  about  "clerical 
tyranny "  certainly  underwent  a  radical  change — for  the 
present. 

Monsieur  Lalonde,  also,  was  favourably  impressed.  As 
frequently  happens,  in  French  Canada,  he  had  met  very  few 
Protestants  ;  their  ideas,  their  beliefs,  were  as  wholly  strange 
to  him  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  different  order  of  beings. 
This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  race-problem  of  the  Dominion ; 
two  nations — no  other  word  is  adequate  -separated,  not 
only  by  race  and  creed,  but  by  language  as  well.  The  man 
who  can  annihilate  those  barriers  is  yet  to  be,  if  ever ;  no 
"common  school  "will  produce  amalgamation,  a  "homogeneous 
people,"  as  would-be  statesmen  prate.  The  Jesuits,  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  were  blamed  for  not  making  French- 
men out  of  the  Indians.  They  answered  that  it  was 
impossible.  To-day,  according  to  the  champions  of  "  secnlar" 
schools.  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  are  to  be  made  "one 
people,"  in  Canada.  What  the  religious,  racial  characteristics 
of  that  "  one  nation  "  are  to  be,  does  not  appear ;  neither 
Frenchman  nor  Englishman  will  yield  on  the  question  of 
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faith  or  of  speech.  The  half-breeds,  the  scattered  minority 
in  Manitoba,  are  to  be  made  English  in  speech  by  a  very 
etttoacious  process— the  State-School;  Protestants,  too,  pre- 
sumably ;  of  the  Orange  type,  of  course.  The  experiment 
may  Hiicceed,  possibly  ;  more  probably  not,  for  the  French 
minority  is  as  tenacious  as  the  British  majority,  and  per- 
secution, whether  of  religion  or  of  language,  always  —almost 
always — increases  tiie  hold  of  either  on  the  hearts  of  the 
persecuted.  (Jranted,  however,  that  the  Orange  propaganda 
should  prove  successful  in  Manitoba  -  which  (Jod  forbid! — 
the  fact  remains  that  you  cannot  make  Quebec  Province 
English,  either  in  speech  or  faith  ;  that  any  eflibrt  to  do  so 
must  end  in  failure,  if  not  in  bloodshed;  that  the  "one 
nation  "  that  political  "  refoimers  "  talk  about,  is  a  dream  for 
fools  to  believe  in,  if  they  can  ;  for  wise  men  to  laugh  at,  or 
to  weep  at,  as  they  may. 

This  by  the  way  :  Monsieur  Lalonde  knew  as  little  about 
Protestants  as  John  Bampton  did  about  priests,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  But,  just  as  John  Bampton's  ideas 
about  "  clerical  tyranny  "  underwent  a  change  temporary 
or  otherwise,  as  a  result  of  his  compact  with  Monsieur  le 
Pure,  so  the  hitter's  views— vague  as  they  were  concerning 
Protestants,  also  underwent  a  modification  which  was,  at 
least,  a  valuable  lesson  in  human  possibilities. 

Monsieur  Lalonde,  however,  made  up  his  mind — as  Paten- 
aude  had  done,  in  regard  to  a  very  difTerent  matter — to  "go 
slow"  ;  to  collect  as  much  evidence  as  possible  before  alluding 
to  the  subject  in  his  sermons.  He  had,  from  the  [irst,  spoken 
to  his  parishioners  from  the  Altar,  with  that  freedom  and 
familiarity  which  distinguishes  the  French  Canadian  Clergy, 
and  to  which  only  Charles  Lever  could  do  justice  ;  praising 
them,  when  he  considered  they  merited  praise,  quite  as 
much  as  he  thought  was  good  for  them,  scolding  them  '  in 
good,  set  terms'  when  they  deserved  it,  which  was  often 
enough.  It  was  not  flattering  to  their  self-esteem,  of  which 
tliey  possessed  a  reasonable  share  ;  mothers  of  families  were 
sometimes  known  to  wonder,  audibly,  "  what  Monsieur  lo 
Cure  knew  about  bringing  up  children  ; "  fathers  of  families 
did  not,  always,  approve  of  having  *'  le  bon  Saint  Joseph  " 
held  up  to  them  as  a  model — with  comparisons  disparaging 
to  themselves  ;  neither  mothers  nor  fathers— some  of  them 
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— liked  to  be  told  to  keep  their  children  ut  homo,  if  they 
could  not  send  them  to  school  regularly.  In  a  word,  Monsieur 
Lalonde  whs,  in  fact,  the  father  of  a  somewhat  unruly  family, 
who  wer(!  in  sore  need  of  j)iirental  control  and  guidance,  to 
say  nothing  of  |)anMital  discipline. 

Monsieur  le  ('urc,  then,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  for 
a  week  or  two,  at  least,  before  preaching  about  drink.  He 
might  possibly,  !<o  lie  thonght,  collect  evidtmce  in  the  ineaii 
time;  might  even  find  other  things  to  preach  about.  When 
a  priest  has  reason  to  reprove  his  parishioners,  he  may  us 
well  have  jjlenty  of  matters  to  allude  to,  as  only  one  or  two. 
A  more  extended  list,  like  a  heavier  charge  of  shot,  scatters 
more  widely,  and  brings  down  more  birds.  Monsieur 
Lalonde's  resolution,  as  it  jiroved,  was  a  wise  one. 

Two  incidents  occurred,  during  the  next  week  or  so,  which 
gave  hitn  an  Insight  into  the  ways  of  certain  membejs  of  his 
family,  suitable  for  use  in  his  proposed  serinon.  It  was  on 
a  Saturday  that  he  had  interviewed  Monseigneur  the  IJishop; 
on  a  Monday  when  he  spoke  to  John  Bampton.  That  same 
evening  he  decided  to  go  to  Richelieu,  to  order  candles  for 
the  Altar. 

At  the  station,  he  caught  sight  of  Joe  Duhamel,  junior, 
in  his  Sunday  best,  talking  to  Freddy  Laforce,  junior,  Isaac 
Laprairie's  son,  Jean  an  altar-boy,  and  one  or  two  more,  all 
"got  up  regardless  of  expense."  Which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  was  curious,  on  a  Monday  evening.  There  was  no  concert 
at  the  Boat  House,  or  in  St.  Barnabas'  School-room,  that  the 
Cure  knew  of  ;  in  any  case,  his  boys  as  he  called  them— 
had  no  need  to  be  dressed  in  that  fashion  for  a  Protestant, 
or  any  other  concert.  Moreover,  they  had  no  business  to 
be  hanging  round  the  station  ;  it  was  one  of  the  things  he 
had  spoken  against  more  than  once.  Had  they  known  that 
Monsieur  le  Cure  was  likely  to  go  to  town  that  evening,  they 
certainly  would  have  deferred  to  his  wishes-  on  that  occasion, 
and  for  their  own  reasons.  But  boys,  like  men,  only  learn 
wisdom  from  an  experience  which  is  always  more  or  less 
bitter. 

As  it  was,  they  looked  sharply,  not  to  say  uneasily,  at 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  which  Monsieur  le  Cure  noticed,  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  That  they  should  rather  suddenly 
move  off  with  an  indifference  a  little  too  self-conscious  to  be 
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quite  niituriil,  simply  coiifirmod  Monsieur  Lalondo's  convic- 
tion tlmt  they  wore  up  to  soiuothinjj;  which  tiiey  wished  to 
hide  from  him.  Whereupon,  ho  determined  to  tind  out 
wiiat  the  something  was,  which  was,  clearly,  nothing  more 
than  his  duty. 

Circumstances  -as  wo  say  favoured  him.  Tho  station- 
master,  Louis  Perrault,  eanu?  up  and  spoke  to  him. 

•'Arc  you  ^'oing  to  llichelieu,  Monsieur  le  Oun'"?"  he  en- 
(luired  respectfully. 

"  Yes,"  was  tho  answer,  "there  is  a  train  in  a  few  minutes, 
is  their  not  ?  " 

"The  (^)iu!l)ec  and  Richmond  train  is  two  hours  late, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,"  returned  I'errault,  "  1  am  afraid  you 
cannot  iicl  a  train  before  'J-10." 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,  that  I  cannot  go  " — it  was  a  way  of 
spfukin^',  merely.  If  the  (hin''  had  thoui^ht  of  what  he  was 
8ayinj<,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  difl'erently.  As  a 
uiutter-of-fact,  he  was  glad  he  could  not  get  to  town,  he 
could  now  investigate,  with  a  clear  conscience,  as  he  wished 
to  do. 

The  result  did  not,  altogether,  surprise  him.  Half-an-hour 
after  leavin;^  the  station,  he  passed  Isaac  rjajjruirio's  house. 
It  was  all  lit  up,  the  blinds  were  open  —  FriMich  Canadian 
fashion  the  piano  was  going,  somebody  was  playing,  not  very 
accurately,  a  street-organ  song,  in  waltz-time.  Monsieur  le 
Cure  looked  in  at  the  window  he  could  not  have  helped 
seeing,  even  if  he  had  not  wished  to — and  saw  his  Sunday- 
best  friends  of  the  station,  with  a  number  of  others,  girls, 
young  women,  and  young  men,  dancing  a  round  dance.  Of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  though  not  absolutely  prohibited 
in  the  Province  of  (Quebec,  it  is,  at  all  events,  strongly  dis- 
countenanced by  the  clergy. 

As  Monsieur  Ijalonde  looked  in  at  the  window,  Jean 
Laprairie — as  such  things  happen — looked  out.  There  was 
a  startling  cry,  from  the  latter,  of  "Monsieur  le  Cure!" 
No  more  ;  but  the  music  stopped,  with  a  crashing  discord, 
and  to  make  a  long  story  short-  the  company  dispersed 
"  in  most  admired  disorder."  Monsieur  le  Cure  had  certainly 
found  weighty  matter  for  the  sermon,  which  was,  obviously, 
very  much  needed. 

He  did  not  preach   about   his  discovery  the   following 
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Sunday,  however,  a  fact  which,  somehow,  failed  to  make  the 
dancers  more  easy  in  their  minds.  Hut  that  Sun(hiy  after- 
noon he  wont  to  Kichehou,  to  hear  a  famous  French 
Donunican,  who  was  to  preach  at  the  Church  of  his  Order 
in  the  Fast  End  of  the  City.  It  was  on  liis  way  thither 
that  the  second  incident  occurred,  one  which,  as  it  proved, 
led  to  a  result  which  Monsieur  le  ('un'-  was  anxious  to  attain. 

Ho  had  taken  the  electric  street  car,  in  order  to  reach  his 
destination  more  quickly,  and  his  route  lay  past  the  f^atesof 
Victoria  Park,  a  place  of  amusement  nnich  fre(]uente(l  on 
Sunday  afti'ruoons  and  evenings,  hy  French  (-anadians  especi- 
ally, in  spito  of  the  fact  that  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
do  so.  Unfortunately,  tho  days  in  which  the  (Jatholici  of 
Quebec  obeyed  their  IJishops  and  Clergy  in  nil  thing's  Meetn 
to  have  fioue  by,  whether  for  a  season  only,  or  for  ever,  (Jod 
only  knows.  Tiie  people  were  swarming  out  of  the  gates  in 
crowds,  and  thereby  irresistibly  reminded  Monsieur  Lalondeof 
St.  Alphonsus  Liguori's  simile  about  tho  gates  of  hnll  ;  jiniong 
them,  as  his  (piick  eye  noted,  Joe  Didutmel  and  a  friend,  both 
evidently  "elevated."  John  Bampton  was  right,  then ; 
Joe  Didumiel  drank  ;  Monsieur  le  Cun'^  thanked  (iod  that 
Madame  nuhamol,  at  least,  was  not  there.  So  long  as  the 
women  remained  faithful  in  their  obedience  to  the  ("hurch, 
there  was  ho{)e  for  tho  parish. 

A  gentleman  sitting  beside  him,  a  Protestant  miniHter 
apparently,  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts  by  saying,  "  What  a 
curse  that  place  is  ;  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Protestant 
England." 

Monsieur  le  Cnn''  felt  the  implied  reproach  to  his  race  and 
faith,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  intentional,  but 
which  he  know  was  only  too  well  deserved.  "  It  should  not 
be  tolerated  here,"  he  returned,  as  emphatically  as  the  other 
had  spoken. 

"Ai-e  your  people  forbidden  to  go  there?"  enquired  the 
minister. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer,  "most  strictly  forbidden." 

"And  yet  they  go."  Again,  the  reproach  may  or  may 
not  have  been  intentional. 

"Do  all  your  people  obey  you?"  demanded  Monsieur 
Lalonde  in  his  turn. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  no,"  replied  the  minister,  with  a 
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candour  that  did  him  credit.  "  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he 
contiimod,  "  thoy  refuHe  to  obey  you." 

"  YeH,"  8uid  Monsieur  Lalonde  sadly,  "the  spirit  of  the  ago 
is  a  spirit  of  revolt,  in  religion  trst,  in  politics  later  on." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,"  was  the  rejoinder.  Then,  as 
the  car  stopped,  and  Monsieur  le  Curr  got  off,  the  nunister, 
who,  like  John  Hampton,  had  never  till  that  day  shaken 
hands  with  a  (.'atholic  priest,  held  out  his  hand  cordially, 
and  .Monsieur  Lalondo  as  cordially  returned  the  greeting. 

"Joe  Duhamel  drinks,  then,"  mused  the  i\\rr,  as  he 
walked  towards  the  Dominicun  Church.  "  I  wonder  if  he 
sells  the  litpior."  A  (pujstion  this  which  ho  made  up  his 
mind  to  solve — if  he  could.  Then,  romenibering  Mon- 
seigneur's  advice  and  example,  he  added,  reverently,  ''  if  le 
Bon  Dicu  pleases." 


(I 


CHAlTKIl   VI 

NAPOI.KON    FOUTIER    DIHTINGUIHHEH    HIMHKLF 

Mu.  Kri/(!KHAi.ii,  in  a  niutnont  uf  not  unnaturul  irrilntioii, 
hud  described  Napoleon  Forticr,  the  son  of  old  Tlnopliile 
Fortior,  ai'd  ii  possihle  aspirant  to  Alice  Charrette's  hand,  if 
i.at  to  her  heart  as  well,  as  "a  hook-nosed,  cluiiiNy,  un- 
educa'x'd  lout  of  nearer  forty  than  thirty."  This  description, 
as  was  said  at  the  time,  was  sntliciently  accurate  to  constitute 
a  "malicious  libel,"  but  Najjoleon  P'ortier,  thouj;h  neither  so 
young  as  he  had  been — none  of  us  arc — nor  ho  proposKUssing 
as  he  mi^'ht  have  been — a  not  uncommon  failing — was 
certainly  not  a  fool,  as  ho  was  destined  to  show,  to  the  sur- 
prise  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  among  others. 

In  the  matter  of  the  site,  Mr.  I*'itzgerald,  as  Napoleon  saw 
clearly  enough,  had  got  the  better  of  him,  since  the  building 
of  the  church  on  old  (Jharrette's  land  would  inevitably  result 
in  a  largo-sized  "  boom  "  of  that  property.  Napoleon's  only 
consolation,  so  far,  was  that  the  Land  and  Improvement 
Company,  unable,  through  l-'itzgerald's  most  unwelcome 
intervention,  to  drive  a  very  shrewd  bargain  with  old 
Charrette,  had  tried  to  drive  one  with  Tlu'ophilo  Forticr,  unci 
here  it  was  that  Napoleon  first  showed  what  he  was  miide  of. 

"Will  you  let  mo  manage  it?"  he  said  to  his  father,  who, 
suspicious  of  everyone  else,  had  implicit  confidence  in  his 
son  ;  doubtless  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  almost  indifferently  ;  he  was  getting 
very  old  ;  the  money,  he  felt,  would  soon  be  Napoleon's ; 
perhaps  the  sooner  the  better.  In  any  case,  it  would  be 
Napoleon's  loss,  not  his,  if  the  Land  and  Improvement 
Company  got  the  best  of  the  bargain,  which  remained  to  be 
seen. 
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Mr.  KiMhor  tho  Mayor,  ro[)roKi'ntiiiji  tlio  ("ompiiny,  (uilled 
two  (tr  tlireu  diiyM  after  Cliarn'tto'H  ofVor  of  tho  nito  had  boon 
finally  accepted,  to  loam  Thcopliilo  l''ortii'r'H  dociHion.  The 
Compiiny'H  ofler  hud  botMi  niado  in  .Iimo,  it  was  now  paHt  the 
niiiMIc  of  .Inly  ;  tiriiL',  Hiirely,  for  an  answer,  one  way  or 
anotluM-;  with  no  one — bo  I'ishcr  thouj,'ht — to  interfere  with 
thi.s  ))iir^ain. 

Mr.  Kislicr  however  was  not  exactly  pleased  at  timlinp 
Napoleon  Kortitr  ui  the  farm  honse  jxirlour  instead  of  old 
Thcophile.  He  all'ecleil  to  re^^ard  the  yoim^or  man  as  a  fool, 
but  wiiH  not  quite  so  sure  about  it  aH  ho  eonld  have  wished 
to  be.  rncert;iinty  on  such  a  point,  and  under  such  cir- 
ciniiHt.iiiccs,  is  always  a  jioHsiblo  source  of  trouble. 

"Whore's  your  fatlior,  Nap?"  incpiired  l''isher,  assuming 
ail  iiidiflerenco  which  was  a  little  too  perfect  to  be  ^etniine, 
as  Napolt'ou  fancied. 

"(ioiie  to  Richelieu,  Monsieur  Kishor,"  answered  Napoleon, 
with  a  respectfulness  of  totie  and  manner  which,  like  the 
Mayor's  indifleronce,  did  not  (piite  pass  nuisier.  Mr.  Fihher 
liciriui,  already,  to  doubt  the  accuriicy  of  his  former  esliniato 
of  .Napoleon.  He  was  a  trifle  (list rustful  of  this  abnormal 
politeness,  Napijleon's  ordinary  manner  bein;^,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  not  exactly  courtier-liko. 

''I  am  afraid,  then,"  the  Mayor  resumed,  "that  1  shall 
have  to  call  again." 

"About  the  land?  No  need  to  do  that.  Monsieur  le 
Maire,"  returned  Napoleon,  still  with  most  unusual  suavity; 
"niy  father  has  left  the  matter  in  my  hands." 

"Oil !  has  he?"  Fisher's  tone  did  not  exactly  imply  doubt, 
but  it  certaiidy  tiave  Uiore  evidence  of  disappointment  than 
ho  either  intended  or  was  aware  of.  Th's  wuh  certainly  not 
wluil  he  had  bargained  for.  The  question  now  to  be  decided 
was— "Is  he  a  fool  or  not?"     He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"Yes."  Napoleon  never  varied  the  extreme  politeness  of 
his  manner,  thereby  succeeding — as  he  probably  intemled  to 
do— in  mystifying  the  Mayor  pretty  considerably.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  two  was  enjoying  the  whole  affair 
immensely,  but  it  was  not  Mr.  Fisher. 

"All  right,  then."  The  Mayor  did  not  speak  quite  so 
fjracinusly  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  a  fact  which 
did  not,  however,  give  offence  to  Napoleon.     Perhaps  he  was 
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rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  considering  what  it  might 
be  supposed  to  imply.  "Have  you  come  to  any  decision?" 
he  contimied,  not  very  eagerly.  The  land  was  abaoluteiy 
needed  for  the  waterworks,  etc.,  connected  with  the  drainage 
scheme,  in  which  the  Mayor  was  very  much  interested  ;  some 
of  it  might,  and  probably  would,  sell  at  a  good  price  as 
building  lots.  The  trouble  was  that  Napoleon  was  as  well 
aware  of  these  facts  as  any  one  else. 

"How  much  did  you  offer  Monsieur  Charrette?"  was  the 
countor-questioii,  not  altogether  unexpected.  Fisher  could 
hardly  have  been  unprepared  for  it. 

"  Kight  cents  (4d)  a  loot,"  he  answered,  promptly.  How 
could  Napoleon  possibly  know  whether  the  statement  was 
correct  or  not?  He  might  ask,  if  he  chose  ;  in  tliat  ca.se,  he, 
Fisher,  would  simply  accuse  Cliarrette  of  telling  a  falsehood. 
How  could  any  one  prove  which  was  the  truth  1 

"I  want  ten,"  said  Napoleon  quietly.  Charrette,  as  we 
know,  had  told  Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald  had  told  Tom,  and 
several  others  besides,  that  the  Land  and  Improvement 
Company  had  offered  Charrette  9  cents  (4^d)  a  foot.  But 
it  was  not  Napoleon's  business  to  contradict  the  Mayor.  He 
simply  said,  "  I  want  ten."  Whereupon,  Fisher  concluded 
that  his  mental  query,  "  Is  he  a  fool  or  not  1 "  had  been 
answered  in  the  negative.  Whatever  Napoleon  Fortier 
might  be,  he  was  certainly  not  a  fool.  The  Mayor  admitted 
it,  reluctantly  enough  ;  to  himself  only,  of  course. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  under  the  circumstances,  but  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Fisher  proceeded  to  do  so  as  gracefully 
as  possible,  but  was  not  brilliantly  successful,  in  which  he 
can  hardly  be  blamed. 

"For  all  your  property?"  he  enquired,  trying  to  speak  in 
an  oflf-hand,  business-like  manner. 

"No,"  answered  Napoleon,  imitating  his  tone,  "we  keep 
the  house  and  twenty-five  acres  of  land  round  it." 

"You  know  your  own  business  best,"  said  Fisher,  not  very 
graciously ;  which  was  natural,  all  things  considered. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  returned  Napoleon,  almost  indifferently, 
Which  he  certainly  did ;  in  the  present  instance,  at  all 
events. 

"  He  is  not  stupid,  that  Napoleon  Fortier,"  was  old  Char- 
rette's  comment,   when  he  heard   the  news.      An  opinion 
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which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  constrained  to  endorse,  very  much 
against  his  will.  Napoleon  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  Tom,  after  all.  His  balance  at  i>fl  bank  might  offset  his 
lack  of  personal  charms  in  the  estimation  of  Alice  Ch'irrette  ; 
girls  were  such  (]ueer  animals,  anyway.  You  ne^er  knew 
what  they  would  do  next.  A  sapient  reflection,  if  not  a 
very  original  one.  Altogether,  Mr.  Fitzgernld  "did  not 
quite  like  it"  ;  "it,"  of  course,  meaning  Napoleon's  success 
in  driving  a  bargain. 

But  there  was  more  trouble  in  store  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
of  which  Napoleon  Fortier  seemed  destined  to  be  the  more 
or  less  unconscious  cause.  That  is  to  s;iy  that  Napoleon 
did  not  act  with  the  definite  intention  of  up8ettin,7  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's ingenious  combinations.  Had  he  been  aware  of 
Tom's  father's  matrimonial  designs  for  Tom,  he  might  have 
done  so,  as  ho  would,  surely,  have  been  justified  in  doing. 
And  tliia  is  how  it  all  came  about. 
^■1  Guillanme  Bilodeaii,  senior  nephew  of  Alphonse  Bilideau, 

♦1  Q-C,  .M.P.,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  Bilodeau  et  Frere,  pro- 
prietors of  "L'Etoile  de  Richelieu,"  had  grievances  of  his 
own,  both  against  Napoleon  Fortier  and  against  Tom  Fitz- 
gerald. Against  the  latter,  that  he  had  enjoyed  Alice's 
company  for  a  whole  Sunday  evening,  several  Sunday 
evenings,  in  fact,  which  was  an  advantage  which  he,  Guil- 
aume  Bilodeau,  did  not  possess,  therefore — of  course — an  un- 
fair one.  Against  Napoleon,  that  he  was  richer — Guillaume 
was  firmly  convinced  that  money  was  everything,  or  almost 
everything,  in  a  woman's  estimation ;  also,  that  he  had 
driven  a  very  shrewd  bargain  with  the  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  in  which  he,  Gui'laume  Bilodeau — to  say 
nothing  of  his  unc  e  and  brother — was  largely  interested. 
If,  therefore,  he  could  manage  to  soa  more  of  Alice  than  Tom 
did,  which  ought  to  be  easy,  seeing  that  he  had — as  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  had  complained— more  leisure  at  his  disposal — 
he  would  get  even,  and  more  than  even,  in  that  quarter. 
In  order  to  attain  this  highly-desirable  object  he  must — so 
he  wisely  concluded — cultivate  Madame  Charrette.  Which 
he  proceeded  to  do,  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and 
with  results— other  than  he  had  intended. 

There  remained,  however,  the   somewhat    more   diflficult 
question,  namely,  as  to  how  he  might  contrive  to  balance 
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accounts  with  Napoleon  Fortier,  who,  by  holding  out  for  ten 
cents  a  foot,  hud  knocked  a  clear  fifteen  per  cent  ofl'  the — 
prospective — profits  of  the  Land  and  Improvement  Company. 
Concerning  which  he  came,  after  a  while,  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  to  handle  one  thing  at  a  time,  and, 
naturally,  the  simpler  matter  first,  which,  in  this  case,  wus 
to  spoil  Tom  Fitzgerald's  chance  of  winning  Alice  Charrette. 
That  ought,  in  Guillaume's  opinion,  to  be  easy  enough. 
Napoleon's  more  complicated  afhiir  could  wait.  A  resolution 
that  amounted — though  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  so — to  a 
confession  of  inability  to  do  anything.  Truly,  could  Napo- 
leon have  known  all  the  consequences  of  his  bargain,  he 
would  have  been  even  more  pleased  than  he  was  already — 
for  substantial  reasons. 

Guillaume  Bilodeau  met,  at  the  outset,  wit!:  unlooked-for 
assistance,  which  might,  as  he  tigiired  it  oul  — ri^^htly  us  it 
proved — lead  to  other  consequences  <"han  tiiat  wiii^  which  he 
was  immediately  concerned.  Pity,  he  thouglit,  that  he 
could  not  find  such  an  ally  as  Madame  Charrette  in  dealing 
with  Napoleon  Fortier.  His  uncle?  Well,  that  remained 
to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  there  was  Madame  Charrette 
to  be  cultivated.  Guillaume  would  have  cultivated  Napoleon 
Fortier  himself,  liad  he  thought  there  was  anything  to  gain 
by  it,  which,  however,  was  hardly  probable. 

Madame  Charrette,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  anything  but 
satisfied  with  the  offer  which  her  "vieux"  had  made  to  the 
Cure,  and  which  the  Cure  had  accepted,  taking  her  consent 
for  granted.  To  begin  with,  Toussaiuc  had  acted — for  the 
first  time  in  her  experience — without  consulting  her,  and 
such  independence  on  his  part  was  something  which  she 
neither  understood  nor  approved  of.  But  Madame  Charrette, 
also  for  the  first  time  in  her  experience,  doubted  the  adequacy 
of  her  own  judgment — which  would  have  astonished  her 
husband  more  than  a  little,  could  he  possibly  have  known  of 
it.  It  was  really  wonderful  that  she  should  have  admitted 
so  much,  even  to  herself,  which  she  must  have  done,  or  she 
would  not  have  acted  as  she  did.  All  her  life  long,  she  had 
decided  for  heri?elf,  since  her  marriage,  for  herself  and  for 
her  husband,  as  a  matter  of  course — so  she  really  considered 
it.  Now,  her  husband  had  taken  upon  himself  to  settle  a 
very  important  affair  without  consulting  her.     Perhaps  it 
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was  the  shock  to  her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things — a  per- 
verted sense,  if  you  will,  but  the  result  of  many  years  of 
undisputed  sway — which  made  her  distrustful  of  her  own 
ability  to  detcrmiTie  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was  there.  She  did  not 
relish  the  sensation,  but  she  realized  that  she  must  submit 
for  once  in  her  life.  Whom  could  she  consult  ?  Fitzgerald  ? 
She  was  (luite  pre{)ared  to  admit  his  competence  to  deal  with 
the  '•chic!ine"  incident — as  she  was  convinced — to  all  real 
estate  transactions  ;  had,  in  fact,  advised  her  husband  to 
consult  him  relative  to  the  offer  made  by  the  Land  and 
Impiovernont  Company.  This  very  circumstance,  namely, 
that  Toiissaint's  referring  the  otFer  to  Fitzgerald  had  depended 
on  her  decision,  made  her,  at  the  time,  and  subseciuently, 
unconscious  of  her  inability  to  deal  with  such  matters.  Her 
reco;,'nition  of  her  inconipetence  to  decide  in  the  present 
iiist:iiice,  was,  therefore,  literally  a  new  sensation. 

Should  she  consult  Fitzgerald?  He  understood  all  the 
crooked  ways  of  land  agents,  for  the  best  of  all  j)ossible 
reasons, — he  was  one  himself.  A  somewhat  cynical  con- 
clusion, had  Madame  Charrette  known  what  cynicism  meant; 
as  it  was,  it  was  simply  a  natural  and  inevitable  one.  But 
his  fiiiiiiliarity  with  such  things  did  not,  somehow,  greatly 
iiii))ress  her  now  ;  ptwsibly  because  it  had  no  scope  for  action 
t!i;'t  she  could  see  ;  more  probably  because  he  had  advised 
her  husband  not  to  sell  his  land  to  the  Company.  It  was 
good  advice,  for  anything  she  knew  ;  at  all  events,  she  had 
acquiesced  in  Fitzgerald's  decision.  T'len  came  the  news 
that  Napoleon  Fortier  had  sold  his  father's  farm  to  the  Land 
and  Improvement  Company,  at  ten  cents  a  foot ;  whereupon 
^ho  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Irishman's  advice ; 
began  to  regret  that  she  had  allowed  Toussaiut  to  follow  it. 
If  he  had  held  out,  instead  of  refusing  at  once,  he  might 
have  made  as  good  a  bargain.  No  ;  decidedly  she  would  not 
consult  Fitzgerald. 

It  was,  presumably,  only  the  logical  continuance  of  her 
train  of  thought  which  led  her  to  suspect  that  Fitzgerald 
had  suggested  to  her  husband  the  offer  which  the  latter  had 
made  to  Monsieur  le  Cure,  without  saying  anything  to  her 
as  he  should  have  done.  It  was  not  the  offer  that  she 
objected  to,  it  was  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  made ;   the 
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slight  to  herself,  in  plain  English.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
but  she  had  had  her  own  way  too  often,  too  regularly; 
which  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  humility,  to  say  no  more 
about  it. 

The  conclusion  was  easily  reached,  by  a  sequence  easy 
enough  to  follow  : — Toussaint  had  consulted  Fitzgerald — at 
her  suggestion — about  the  Company's  offer  ;  Fit/gerald  had 
advised  him  not  to  sell,  a  decision  which  she  had  endorsed; 
why,  she  could  hardly  have  told,  either  then  or  now.  It 
was,  she  supposed,  because  she  recognized  Fitzgerald's  fit- 
ness to  grapple  with  all  the  "chicane''  of  such  transactions 
— as  just  now  stated.  "Chicane,"  that  was  it;  that  ex- 
plained everything.  B'itzgerald  had  something  to  gain  if  the 
land  was  sold  to  the  Company  ;  he  must  have  more  to  gain 
by  not  selling  it ;  this  offer  which  he  had  induced  Toussaint 
to  make  must  be  connected  with  some  scheme  by  which  the 
Irishman  hoped  to  profit.  She  did  not  know  what  the 
scheme  might  be,  she  did  not  profess  to  understand  such 
matters,  Dieu  mcrci  ;  but  that  there  was  a  scheme  she  had 
no  dovibt  whatever.  If  so,  she  must,  obviously — obviously 
that  is,  to  her — prevent  its  accomplishment.  Wherein,  as 
does  occasionally  happen,  her  resentment  at  a  personal  slight 
not  only  made  her  uncharitable,  but  also  blinded  her  to  her 
own  real  interests. 

Guillaume  Bilodeau,  therefore,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  the 
better  of  Tom  Fitzgerald  in  love — ultimately,  also,  of 
Napoleon  Fortier  in  finance,  a  much  more  important  matter 
— was  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  cullivate 
Madame  Charrette,  without  showing  his  hand  too  plainly— 
which  was  characteristic.  Madame  Charrette,  on  her  side, 
wanted  advice — and  did  not  like  to  ask  for  it,  even  if  she 
had  known  whom  to  ask,  which  she  did  not.  Which,  also, 
was  characteristic.  When  two  people  have — consciously  or 
unconsciously — a  mutual  need  of  each  other's  services, 
chance  generally  brings  them  together.  We  say  "chance," 
not  being  honest  enough  to  say  what  we  really  mean.  In 
this  and  similar  cases  the  right  name  would,  certainly,  not 
be  "Providence."     Rather  the  exact  opposite. 

Chance,  then, — since  we  must  deal  in  euphemisms,— 
brought  Madame  Charrette  and  Guillaume  Bilodeau  together, 
in  due  course — on  the  train  going  to  Richelieu.     Guillaume, 
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as  was  fitting — and  as  suited  his  purpose — made  the  first 
advance.  "A  fine  day,  Madame  ('harrette,"  he  remarked, 
with  a  courteous  condescension  which  flattered  her  vanity, 
thoui^h  she  was  old  enough  to  know  better.  Was  he  not  the 
nephew  of  the  great  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  Q.C.  M.P.  for  the 
County,  and  proprietor  of  "  L'  Etoile  de  Richelieu  V  Perhaps 
it  was  excusable,  after  all,  that  she  should  feel  flattered. 
Who  would  not,  if  addressed,  pleasantly,  not  to  say  cordially, 
by  tlie  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  Government  "organ,"  the 
nephew  of  a  possible  minister?  Madame  ('harrette,  after 
all,  was  only  the  wife  of  a  French  Canadian  farmer.  So,  a8 
she  felt  pleased,  she  showed  it,  unmistakably.  Then,  all  at 
once,  decided  to  consult  Monsieur  Bilodeau — an  editor 
knows  everything  —if  he  would  be  so  complaisant  as  to 
advice  her. 

Guillaume  saw  that  he  had  produced  a  favourable 
impression,  from  the  very  way  in  which  Madame  Charrette 
answered,  fervently,  "A  beautiful  day  Monsieur,"  as  if  they 
were  discussing  the  fate  of  the  nation,  at  least.  The  game, 
he  thoui^ht  was  in  his  own  hands ;  whereupon — as  was 
natural,  considering  the  ingredients  of  his  psychological 
make  up  —he  fell  into  the  error  of  despising  her  as  a  fool. 
II  On  which  subject,  Fisher  could  have  given  him  some  valuable 
advice,  had  ho  been  willing  to  take  it. 

Tlie  weather,  if  it  forms  a  good,  if  not  very  original  intro- 
ductory subject,  will  not  furnish  out  a  whole  conversation, 
however  ingeniously  its  multifarious  variations  may  be 
treated.  After  the  foregoing  remarks,  Bilodeau  might  have 
found  his  cultivation  of  Madame  Charrette  rather  an  onerous 
task,  so  far,  at  least,  as  entertaining  her  went,  but  for  a 
happy  thought — "What  a  generous  gift  you  and  Monsieur 
Charrette  have  made  to  the  parish  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  if 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  enthusiasm.  A  worldly-wise 
person  would  have  thought  him  rude,  or  else  an  unmitigated 
humbug.  Madame  Charrette,  not  being  worldly-wise,  what- 
ever she  may  have  thought  herself,  accepted  the  enthusiasm 
as  genuine  ;  as  he  intended  that  she  should.  But  it  did  not 
seem  to  please  her,  as  he  had  expected  ;  which  surprised 


ii'.in. 


"Xot  I,  Monsieur  Bilodeau,"  she  answered,  gravely, 
ray  husband  only." 


but 
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Some  instinct  told  him  that  tlicre  was  more  to  follow, 
which  ini;^lit  prove  of  interest  to  him.  iMsulame  Cliarrntte 
had  the  rt'pntation — wiiich  she  certainly  deseivj'd — of  1)(mii<; 
head  of  the  matrimonial  tiini ;  how,  then,  had  old  Toiissaint 
ever  coim^  to  act  without  her  ;  ai^'ainst  her  will,  as  her  tout; 
intimated.  ])retty  plaitdy  1  Th.it  was  what  he  had  to  find 
out;  lliere  was  no  tellini;  what  use  he  imuht  he  al)l('  to 
make  of  the  informaLittn.  All  lie  had  to  do,  for  the  prcsi'iit, 
was  to  sym|)athize  with  Madame  Charrette. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  hnsliaiid  acted  without 
your  consent  i  "  \if.  said,  with  a  surprise  that  did  liim 
credit,  tlioiijjh  it  was,  of  coMrsc,  easy  enough  to  ;^'ain  credit 
from  \wv.  She  was  re.idy  to  j^dve  it,  whether  he  dcxTved 
it  or  not. 

'*  Not,  without  my  consent,  Monsieur,"  she  answiTtMl,  .1 
little  drily,  as  if  on  her  diniiity — which  amused  him  con- 
siderably,— "but  without  consulting;  me,"  It  w.is  a  dis- 
tinction with  a  difference,  in  In.'r  estimation  ;  the  olFciice 
was  all  the  mm'e  heinous,  as  it  was  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, which  she  evidently,  like  I'arlyle — ot  wiiuia  she 
had  never  heai'd — regarded  as  rebellion. 

"Oh."  Uuillauine  Iiilodeau  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
say,  lest  she  should  (piote  him,  later  on,  which  he  ceitainly 
did  not  wish  her  to  do.  It  was  all  very  well  to  cultivate 
her,  but  he  was  not  goimr  to  take  any  unnece.ssary  chances. 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  without  consulting  me,"  Madame 
Charrette  re[)eated.  It  was,  clearly,  a  grievance  that 
rankled  sorely. 

'•  Then  you  don't  approve  of  it  ? "  he  enquired,  sympa- 
thetically ;  thinking  it  safe  to  go  so  far;  at  least. 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  cautious.  Anyry  as  she  was  with 
her  husband,  Monsieur  Bilodeau  was,  after  all,  an  outsider; 
would  have  remained  so.  according  to  her  ideas,  even  had 
she  known  of  his  matrimoidal  aspirations.  Sh.e  iiad  a 
certain,  very  true  sense  of  ihe  fitness  of  things,  which  for- 
bade her  to  say,  too  plainly,  that  she  disapproved  ot  any- 
thing her  husband  had  done.  So  she  took  refuge  in  a  side 
issue.  "Do  you  think  it  was  wise.  Monsieur?"  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

He  saw  that  she  had  some  reason  for  not  answering  his 
question  directly,  but  did  not  trouble  himself  to  wonder 
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what  it  might  be.  "On  wh;it  conditions  (li<l  IMonsicur 
Ch;irrt'ttt'  ^ive  the  land  1 "  he  demanded,  in  his  turn. 

"On  none  at  all,  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  "ho  gave  it 
absolutely." 

"Who  advised  him  to  do  so?"  That  was,  surely,  a  safe 
question,  he  tiiouirlit. 

"  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,"  answered  Madame  Charrette, 
almost  shari)ly.  She  was  beL;inning  to  regret  that  she  had 
spoken  to  (iiiillaume  Bilodeau  about  the  matter  at  all.  He 
was  syiiipatluitic,  no  doubt  ;  but  he  had  done  nothing,  as 
yet,  but  ask  questions. 

"Oh."  dust  the  simi)le  monosyllable,  but  it  conveyed  a 
cood  deal.  At  all  events  it  conHrme  I  all  her  suspicions,  as 
it  Wii.'^,  probably,  intemled  to  do,  without  committing  hira 
in  any  way. 

"Then  you  think  it  was  a  mistake?"  she  returned,  with 
a  persisitMit  liarping  on  that  one  point,  which  convinced 
hiai — if  that  were;  necessary — that  she  evidently  thought 
so,  and  wished  him  to  say  so 

That,  however,  was  just  what  he  had  ma<le  up  his  mind 
not  to  do.  "My  dear  i\Ia(hime,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  bland 
courtesy  that  was  positively  overpowering,  "  what  does  your 
own  good  judgment  tell  you  1 "  Truly,  he  was  a  worthy 
neplu'w  of  Alplionse  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  an  adept  in  the 
(liplomacy  of  practical  politics  ;  his  uncle  would  have  been 
proud  ot  him. 

It  fluttered  her,  if  it  did  not  altogether  satisfy  her.  Why 
did  hi!  not  speak  out,  like  an  honest  man  ?  Then,  all  at 
once,  it  occurred  to  her  that  this  way  of  avoiding  a  direct 
expression  of  opinion  was  part  of  the  "chicane"  of  "la 
politique,"  which  it  undoubtedly  was,  as  Guillaume  under- 
stood politics. 

At  this  point,  fortunately,  possibly,  for  Guillaume 
Bilodeau,  the  train  reached  the  Richelieu  Station.  He 
rai.  ed  his  liat  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a  "  grande  dame," 
excused  himself  courteously,  and  escaped,  convinced  that  he 
had  advanced  far  in  her  good  graces.  Wherein,  for  once, 
he  was  not  mistaken.  She  was,  certainly,  not  a  fool,  he 
reflected ;  she  had  given  him  a  hard  tussle  not  to  say  what 
she  wanted  him  to  say  ;  but,  had  he  known  it,  he  had  got 

off  more  easily  than  he  deserved. 
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As  to  Mndatin*  Clmrrette  herself,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  ill  her  mind  that  Monsieur  Fitz;;erald  ha<l  inchiced 
Toussaint  to  make  his  offer  to  the  Cure  for  his — Fitzj^erald's 
— own  reasons  ;  his  personal  profit,  in  fact.  That  was  the 
only  motive  for  such  condut^t  of  which  Madame  could  con- 
ceive. It  may  h(i  that  she  was  not  far  wronj;.  In  any  case, 
she  was  not  Ion;;  in  arriving  at  a  decisiotj  ;  one  which,  as 
Toussaint  was  destined  to  learn,  may  have  been,  and  doubt- 
less was,  a  favour  obtained  for  him  by  his  best  friends,  the 
Saints,  but  a  favour,  for  all  that,  which  only  a  Saint  could 
appreciate  as  such.  After  her  apparently  most  unwontt'd 
complaisance,  the  chanj,'e  in  her  line  of  conduct  was  more 
than  a  tritle  startliiii,'.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  also,  was  to  have 
cause  for  re<j;ret  that  he  had  ever  accepted  the  ohl  farmer's 
offer. 

Madame's  remarks  to  her  husband,  on  her  return  from 
Richtdieu,  wert^  brief  and  to  the  point.  *'  Thou  liast 
managed  well  for  thyself,"  she  saiil,  ironcally,  "  in  that 
affair  of  the  land." 

"  How?"  he  enquired,  too  much  surprised  to  say  more. 

'•  How,"  she  repeated,  shaiply,  "  whiit  dost  thou  f,'ain  liy 
givinf"  it — Eh  1     Tell  me  that,  once  ;     I  do  not  see  it,  nie." 

"  Cain?"  he  returned,  in  utter  wonder  as  to  what  could 
have  changed  her  views  so  suddenly,  "  I  did  it  for  the 
glory  of  le  Hon  Dieu,"  he  added,  with  a  simph;  reverence, 
that  touched  her,  angry  as  she  was  at  what  she  deemed  his 
folly. 

"  Without  doubt," — drily,  "and  thou  wilt  pay  tiiy  share 
of  a  repartition,  too,  to  the  honour  ot  le  Bon  Dieu,  I 
supi)<)se — eh  ] " 

"Of  a  repartition?"  he  re{)eated,  almost  helplessly,  he 
really  seemed  unable  to  form  or  to  express  any  ideas.  She 
had  often  'disijuted'  him  during  the  many  years  of  their 
married  life,  and  he  had  submitted,  patiently  and  philo- 
sophically, as  a  wise  man  should,  but  never  quite  so  bitterly, 
or  so  unexpectedly  as  this. 

"  Ye.s,  ot  a  repartition,"  she  retorted,  snajipishly,  "your 
friend,  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,  is  sure  to  vote  for  one,  rather 
than  let  Monsieur  le  Cure  have  things  his  own  way." 

"  My  friend,  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,"  he  said,  it  was  a  way 
he  had  when  his  bonne  femme  '  disputed'  him,  a  way  which 
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irritated  her  beyond  endurance.  Porhapa  he  had  enough 
of  the  'oKl  Adam'  in  his  composition  to  do  it  on  purpose. 
If  BO,  it  was,  surely,   a   lej^'itimate,   if  not   an   excusable 

H'taliiition. 

"  Yes,  your  friend,  Monsieur  Fitzf^erald,"  she  returned, 
more  anijry  than  ever,  "your  friend  who  has  his  own  ends 
to  serve  in  this  affair."  It  was  not  charitable  of  her  to  say 
it,  liowevcr  true  she  might  l)elit!ve  it  to  b(;. 

She  iiad  succeeded,   at   last.     Me   was  a   good,   honest, 

8inii)l('-niinded  man,  but,  on  that  very  account,  all  the  more 

unrcasoiiiibly  suspicious,  once  his  suspicions  were  aroused, 

no  matter  by  what  means.     Truth  to  tell,  he  had  wondered 

wliy  Fitzgerald  should  have  advised  him  to  offer  the  land  ; 

liaii  ollVrcd  it,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  almost  without 

tliiiikiiig.     >s()W,  when  he  came  to  look  back  at  it  all,  things 

appciuvd  in  a  different  liiiht — which  was,  possibly,  what  his 

\\\U'.  wished.     Fitzgerald  had  told  him  that,  if  the  church 

were   built   on    his — Charrette's — farm,    it    would    start   a 

"l)()oni."     It  was  on  that  assurance — as  he  at  last  confessed 

to  liiiiiself — not  solely  for  the  honour  of  le  Bon  Dieu — as  he 

now  sorrowfully  admitted,  that  he  luid  made  the  offer  to 

the  Cure.     Had  he  done  wrong?     A   "boom,"  yes;  and 

Fitzj^crald  was  his  agent.     The  inference  was  plain  enough, 

now  ;  his  wife  .saw  things  in  their  true  light ;  she  had  good 

sense,  lie  was  an  old  fool.     It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  his  faith 

—.strange,  almost  inadequate  as  it  may  sound.       He  had 

honestly  tried —though  it  did  not  seem  so,  now, — to  put 

aside  the  thought  of  any  gain  to  himself,  to  give  the  land 

purely  and  simply,  to  the  glory  of  God.     Had  he  deceived 

himself,  deceived  le  Bon  Dieu  ?     Surely  he  must  have  done. 

It  was  tiie  "boom  "  that  had  made  him  do  it,  nothing  else. 

Yes,  and  it  was  the  "  boom  "  that  had  led  Fitzgerald  to 

suggest   his   giving   the   land    to    Monsieur   le   Cure ;   the 

"boom"  and  the  profit  to  himself.     If  Fitzgerald  had  acted 

selfishly,  he  had  done  worse ;  he  had  mocked  le  Bon  Dieu. 

Truly,  could  the  Cure  have  guessed  what  was  to  come  of  it, 

he  would  never  have  accepted  the  land. 

The  result  is  easily  told.  It  was  not,  of  course,  pleasant 
for  the  Cure  to  be  obliged  to  announce,  at  a  meeting  duly 
convened,  that  Monsieur  Charrette  had  attached  to  his  dona- 
tion the  condition  that  he  should  be  exempted,  for  ten 
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years  to  conic,  from  any  rrpartition  which  nii^'ht,  he  voted 
us  iu'c«'Hsary  ;  a  coiKlitioii  which,  aw  it  rcrKh-rctl  any  rt'-parti- 
tioi» — th(!  iiltiinatf  .security  for  any  h>an  contracted  hy  tim 
"  Fahri([U»! " — ii'^^ally  iinpos.sihh',  could  not  hn  agreed  to. 
The  old  farnicr'H  ollVr,  therefore,  was  worse  than  uselews ;  it 
had,  simply,  intro(hiced  the  element  of  umiecessary  delay 
and  contusion  into  a  matter  alieady  sutlii  iently  dilHndt  to 
carry  throuj^h  peiiceal>ly,  it  was  no  woinhir  that  ilie  Cur»« 
should  feel  as  if  C'harreite,  whom  he  lia<l  conu;  to  re^Mrd 
as  a  personal  fiiend  as  well  as  a  heiiefactor  to  tin;  parisli, 
had,  in  plain  l'in<;lisli,  made  a  fool  of  him.  lie  wotdd  liavc! 
been  more  than  human  not  to  have  shown,  very  plainly, 
that  he  was  hoth  hurt  and  anfj;ry. 

Fitzj^erald,  for  his  part,  was  furious  ;  which  was  perfectly 
natural.  His  fury,  however,  was  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
seldom  of  loni,'  duration.  It  was  not  diili(udt  for  liini  to 
appreciate  the  situation.  Madann;  Charrette  had  not  \wen 
consult(!d,  er(/()  Ma<lame  Chari'ette  had  maih;  her  "l)()ii- 
liomme "  attach  conditions.  The  (juestion  was,  had  she 
done  it  of  her  own  accord,  out  of  "pure  cussedness,"  as  it 
were,  or  had  some  one  advised  her  1  If  so,  who  ?  Questions 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  were  likely  to  reniiiiii 
unanswen'd,  utdess  some  one  could  he  shown  to  have  pro- 
fited by  Charrette'.s  chatij^e  of  front.  Which,  also,  was 
something  not  easy  to  discover. 

There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  compensatinj; 
circumstances — as  Fitzgerald  chose  to  consider  them.  In 
the  first  j)lace,  it  was  a  salve  to  his  vanity — almost  his  only 
fault — to  reflect  that  Monsieur  le  Cure  would  now  have  to 
consult  "  his  most  experienced  parishioner,"  to  wit,  Patrick 
Marcellus  Fitzgerald.  Also,  that  Charrette,  having  lost  a 
favourable  chance  of  "booming"  his  property,  must 
ultimately — so  the  Irishman  felt  convinced — come  to  his 
"honest  and  reliabh}  agent" — as  above — in  order  to  sell  it. 
Truly,  there  is  always  compensation  to  be  found — if  we  only 
know  where  to  look  for  it. 

Life,  however,  is  full  of  surprises,  pleasant  or  otherwise; 
pleasant  to  our  neighbour  or  to  ourselves ;  seldom  to  both 
at  the  same  time.  Monsieur  le  Cure  knew  that  lie  must 
tell  Monseigneur  the  Bishop,  that  same  Sunday — the  26th 
of  August,  events,  sometimes,  move  rapidly — all  that  had 
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oc('urr»'(l ;  tmi>>t,  in  fact,  confess  tliat  \h\  had  fuiled.  Surely, 
tin-  Most  I'lire  Heart  of  Mary  would  have  pity  on  liini. 

Sutt'ly  hIu'  had.  "  Monsieur  Ui  Cun''" — it  was  Napoh'on 
FortitT  who  a(hln'.s.sed  him,  as  hn  walked,  slowl}',  sonitiwhut 
sadly,  towards  the  '  pre.shytere,'  "Monsieur  1«^  Cure,  will 
you  accept  an  acre  of  /////  land,  without  any  conditions?" 

Napoleon  Fortier  had  certaiidy  distiiii^uished  himself 
to  some  purpose;  had  saved  tlit!  situation  in  a  fashion  that 
was  as  masterly  as  it  was  simple  and  unex|tect('d.  There 
was,  in  fact,  only  one  person  whose  satisfaction  was  not 
williout  a  certain  amount  ol  hesitancy,  so  to  speak,  nanndy, 
Patrick  Marcdlus  Fitzg(U-ald.  It  "hook-nosed,  clumsy 
Napoleon  Fortier,  nearer  forty  than  thirty"  went  on  like 
this,  lie  might  prove  a  dangeroua  rival  to  Tom,  after  all. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

HOW  THE  VILLAGE  ELECTED   A  MAYOR 

Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  so  high  an  authority  as  Aiphonse  Bilodeau,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  understood  practical  politics.  He  certainly  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  and  attention  to  such  matters,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  did  not  lose  by  it.  He  was  President 
of  the  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  wa?,  moreover, 
responsible  for  the  water  and  drainage  contract.  His  enemies 
said  that  he  '•  stood  in  "  with  the  contractors ;  they  could 
not  prove  it,  much  as  they  might  wish  to  do  so  ;  they  were 
only  "  morally  certain," — which  we  all  are,  when  we  do  not 
care  to  be  considered  uncharitable. 

Local  politics,  by  the  way — which  superior  persons  liken 
contemptuously  to  the  scuffling  of  sparrows  in  a  farmyard- 
have  an  extraordinary  fascination  for  minds  of  a  certain 
stamp.  The  superior  persons,  aforesaid,  profess  a  total 
inability  to  understand  why  or  how  it  is  so ;  or  else  impute 
— possibly,  with  reason, — motives  of  a  decidedly  practical 
nature.  It  may,  after  all, — since  the  practical  return  is  not 
always  evident,  or  at  best,  trifling, — be  due  to  an  itching 
vanity  to  be  first,  even  in  a  puddle  or  a  duck-pond.  Such 
a  feeling  can  hardly  be  dignified  as  ambition,  but,  vanity  or 
ambition,  it  certainly  takes  possession  of  not  a  few  of  our 
fellow-mortals  otherwise  sane,  and  even  shrewd,  in  a  fashion 
as  unaccountable  as  an  attack  of  love  or  of  the  measles. 
Better, — apparently — in  their  estimation,  to  be  chief  tad- 
pole, than  only  one  of  the  crowd  :  tadpole  number  one  may, 
for  all  he  knows,  become  a  frog  in  due  course ;  evolution 
can  accomplish  anything — if  you  only  believe  in  it.  Their 
neighbours,   those   that   is,   who — doubtless   for  adequate 
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reasons — admire  them,  call  them  "born  leaders,"  and  pro- 
phecy rapid  promotion  to  froghood,  and  whatever  may  lie 
beyond  ;  their  enemies — for  even  duck-pond  greatness  has 
its  drawbacks — speak  differently,  and  console  tliemselves  by 
reflecting  on  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  frog  who  tried  to 
hurry  the  slow  proce>ses  of  evolution  and  attain  to  oxhood, 
per  saltum,  as  the  liturgiologists  say.  Pojjular  govern- 
ment is,  doubtless,  a  most  admirable  and  glorious  institution ; 
it  must  l)e,  since  it  has  so  many  defenders,  disinteresited  or 
otlierwise ;  but  its  most  obvious  effect  seems  to  be  to  divide 
human-kind  into  two  distinct  classes,  one  small,  if  not  select, 
will)  may  be  termed  the  "  bell-wethers,"  and  who  get  the 
first  choice  of  everything — as  they  deserve — the  other, 
decidedly  more  numerous,  who  constitute  the  flock,  and 
who  are,  apparently,  thankful  for  small  mercies. 

Tlie  municipality  of  St.  Philippe  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  neither  vi^y  much  better  nor  very  much  worse, 
not  worse  than  Tammany,  but  certainly  not  Arcadian.  It 
had  the  usual  number  of  "patriotic"  inhabitants — to  be 
found  everywhere. — who  thought 

"  The  rustic  cackle  of  their  lairg 
The  murmur  of  tlie  workl," 

who  were,  in  fact,  the  majority,  since  man,  according  to  the 
Sage  of  Chelsea,  "  will  cackle  over  everything  or  over 
nothing ;  will  cackle  to  his  heart's  content,  if  others  only 
cackle."  Which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  only  the  unvarnished 
truth. 

There  were,  also,  the  usual  number  of  "  born  leaders  of 
men,"  of  whom  Fisher,  the  Mayor,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1894, 
was  "easily  chief;'"  that  is  to  say  he  had  progressed  further 
towards  froghood,  and  possible  oxhood,  than  his  select  friends 
and  henchmen,  who  did  as  he  bade  them,  for  which  doubt- 
less they  had  their  reward, — such  as  it  was.  He  and  they — 
practically  he — ran  local  affairs,  the  municipality  in  general, 
to  suit  themselves,  as  why  should  they  not,  if  the  intelligent 
public  dutifully  elected  them  time  after  time  1  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  been  carried  into  the  Council  by  one  of  those  inter- 
mittent tides  of  popular  indignation,  which  are  apt  to  ebb 
far  more  rapidly  than  they  flow — leaving  a  good  many 
wrecks,  and  not  a  little  mud  behind  them— was,  as  a  rule, 
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in  ail  honourable  minority  of  one  a;,';iin.st  six,  so  tliat  the 
local  rulers  condescended  to  allow  liini  to  he  re-elcctt'd,  as 
being,  to  all  intents  and  i>urpo';es,  haimless.  Moreover, 
they  giiined  the  credit  of  being  impartial.  Such  a  reputa- 
tion, once  obtained,  is  like  charity  or  punctuality,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  short-comings. 

'I'here  could  not,  a.s  a  matter  of  fact,  be  very  much  "in 
it,"  as  the  [)oliticians  say,  which  means  many  things,  UKUiey 
mostly.  A  "job  "  might  be  i)ut  through  now  and  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  school  house — St.  Philii)pe  called  it  an 
Academy — in  which  John  Drumniond,  the  lumber  niercliant, 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  wood,  his  nephew,  SmiLiisoi., 
was  chosen  as  architect,  his  la'other-in-law,  dames  K. 
Walters  got  the  advertising  for  his  paper  tin;  "  Sentinel," 
and  his  cousin,  William  Drummond,  supjjlied  the  bricks. 
It  was  as  neat  a  little  family  ai'rangement  as  could  be 
imagined;  where  Fisher  "came  in,"  was  not  quite  so  obvious, 
but  it  is  ''morally  certain"  that  he,  of  all  men,  was  not 
"out  of  it."  The  gentle  reader  must  kindly  excuse 
technicalities,  jiolitical  or  otherwise. 

Five  out  of  the  six  councillors  voted  for  it;  the  i\layor 
remained  neutral,  but  did  not  thereby  esca})e  the  onus, 
Avhich  did  not,  probably,  trouble  him  very  seriously,  under 
the  circumstances,  as  may  be  easily  surmised.  David 
McPherson,  the  "dour"  Presbyterian  architect,  "ratted," 
for  reasons  that  were  sufficiently  obvious,  and  voted  tor 
the  first  time  on  the  side  of  the  "Papist,"  Fitzgerald.  To 
such  strange  passes  do  "political  exigencies"  bring  the  best 
of  us  !  As  every  bricklayer,  carpenter,  stonemason,  plasterer 
and  digger  in  St.  Philippe  was  taken  on,  the  general  public 
had,  of  course,  no  possible  excuse  for  asking  questions.  More- 
over, the  "  patriotism,"  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
community,  the  desire  to  have  the  finest  "  Academy " 
in  the  County,  led  them  to  condone  what  they  might  other- 
wise have  grumbled  at  and  submitted  to. 

"Nothing,"  says  the  proverb,  "succeeds  like  success," 
In  the  matter  of  the  school,  Fisher  had  shown  a  genius  tor 
practical  politics  which  might  have  excited  the  envy  of 
Bilodeau,  Q C,  M.P.,  himself  He  was,  of  course,  triumph- 
antly re-elected,  and  "  Freddy "  Laforce,  who  ran  for  the 
Catholic  vote  against  Fitzgerald,  was  returned  by  a  large 
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ni.ijoiity.  This  was  in  1893.  Tli«  l*'ri'iu.'li,  on  tliat  occasion, 
h.iii  all  voted  for  "  Frcdily."  It  was  Freiicli-Canadiau 
rY/>7/,s  Irishman,  in  th<;  (ii.st  placi-,  which  has  more  weii^ht 
lliaii  an  oiitsidcr  could  ea.sily  I'l-iievc  iios.iihh',  jMorcover 
"Fifdily''  was,  in  a,  tasliioii,  more  popuhvr — which  is 
wholly  irrespective  ot  individual  merit  or  litne.-.s — than 
Patiii'k  iMai'C(dIus  Fitz^eiald,  and  uas  connected,  more 
or  less  intimately^  with  halt'  tlu;  parish.  C)ne  was  his 
ci'Usin — the  ,uene.\lo,uical  intiicacies  ol  a  French  Canadian 
villiim'  re.-ultinj.,'  Ironi  intermarriage  would  send  any 
iiifiiilier  of  the  College  of  Arms  craz}',  who  should  try  to 
unravel  tliem — another  was  mai'ried  to  his  sister  or  to  his 
lirntlierin  law's  aunt  ;  at  all  «n-ents,  they  voted  "solid"  for 
"Fivd.ly"  and  for  "Joe"  Duhamel — the  Catholic  vote,  by 
ii  tacit  arrangement,  controlled  two  seats  in  the  Council — 
tlicrehy  affording  a  practical  proof  of  Patenaude's  contention 
tliiit  no  leader  was  ever  "  unworthy ''  of  those  who  willingly 
follow  him. 

David  McPhcrson's  "revolt"  had  therefore  jiroduced  nn- 
('X[K'(;te{l  results.  Fisher  was  more  completely  "hoss"  of 
St.  Pliilij)!)*!  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  had  clearly 
aitained  to  the  perfection  of  froghood  at  least,  and  was 
surely  qualifie<l  to  make  a  large-sized  splash  in  his  native 
(luckpoiid.  Whether,  or  how  much,  he  had  "stood  in" 
witli  the  contractors  for  the  buildinir  of  the  Academy,  was 
a  matter  ot  "  moral  certainty  "  only  ;  if  so,  there  was  a 
double  extra  "moral  certainty"  about  the  w.iter  and 
drainage  scheme — several  times  alluded  to — amounting,  in 
fiict,  to  "moral  proof,"  whatever  that  may  l)e  worth.  The 
Vote,  this  time,  stood  five  to  one,  Fitzgerald  was  very  much 
"out  of  it,"  what  could  David  .^'cPher.son,  had  he,  in  his 
one  person,  all  the  courage  arid  pugnacity  of  lii.s  Highland 
ance.stors,  accomidish  against  sucli  odds  1  As  the  majority 
in  the  Council,  however,  was  so  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
contract — the  views  of  those  whom  they  were  supposed  to 
represent  being,  presumaldy,  similar — the  Mayor  was 
evidently  justified  in  passing  the  by-law  without  using  Ids 
casting-vote.  It  was  the  sort  of  regard  for  appearances  to 
which  many  politicians  are  addicted,  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of 
their  career  at  all    events ;    it  meant   nothing,  and  duly 
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passed  as  such.     The  by  law  was  passed  in  tlie  spring  of 
'94,  just  b(!f()re  the  Cure  airived. 

Thereafter,  his  Honour  the  Mayor,  j)rofitin<,'  liy  hig 
previous  experience,  proceeded  to  distribute  the  advantai:es 
to  ))e  derived  from  the  contract,  those,  that  is,  wliich  lie 
could  not  directly  use  himself.  How  ninch  in;  uained  in- 
directly i.s  another  (piestion,  with  which  W(!  are  not  im- 
mediately concerned,  (ycriain  it  is  that  ever}'  able-bodied 
man  in  the  villa^ii  was  .set  to  work,  in  om*  capacity  (ir 
another,  at  the  water  and  draiiia,:;'^  undertakinir.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that,  as  Mayor,  ht;  olVered  t\\>'.  Cure  the  free 
use  of  the  town-hall  for  the  hitter's  bazaar,  with  the  further 
fact  that  the  majority  of  tiu;  manual  labourers — thosf  who 
had  most  to  uain — wen;  Catholics,  and  it  is  easy  to  umlor- 
stand  that  Fisher's  jjosition,  when  tin?  municipal  election 
came  on,  in  Octobei-.  1894,  ws  almost  imprc^nahle. 

Bilodeau,  Q.C  ,  MP.,  rnore(»ver,  who  sinct'iely  admired 
his  genius,  having,  so  far,  no  fear  of  any  serious  rivalry— a 
very  important  proviso — was  deternniied  to  sui)port  Fisher's 
candidature  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  which  is  saying  a  guod 
deal.  The  greater  man — how  long  he  mi^ht  remain  so 
depended  on  Fisher's  luck  and  his  own — was,  like  his  two 
najjliews,  Guillaunie  and  Henri,  a  large  shareholder  in  the 
Land  and  Improvement  Company,  which  circumstance,  of 
itself,  is  suHicient  to  account  for  his  appearance  on  the  some- 
what narrvow  stage  of  St.  Philippe  municipal  politics, 
Narrow  as  it  might  be,  Bilodeau,  Q  C,  M.P.,  had  not  attained 
to  his  present  jireeminent  position  in  the  counsels  of  a 
great  Party,  without  learning  the  essential  importance  of 
being  always  en  evidence.  The  vote  of  his  County  turned, 
practically,  on  that  of  St.  Philippe.  St.  Philipi)e  was  there- 
fore a  part  of  his  constituency  which  deserved — and  required 
— to  be  assiduously  nursed.  Fisher,  in  the  estimation  of 
Bilodeau,  Q.C,  M.P..  was  destined  to  be  a  great  man  in  the 
Party,  second  to  himself,  of  course.  A  man  who  should 
have  been  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe  for  three  years  in  succes- 
lIou,  might  fairly  claim  parliamentary  honours,  in  the  Local 
Legislature  to  begin  with.  It  was  in  the  interest  of 
Bilodeau,  Q.C,  M.P.,  to  "attach"  Fisher  to  himself ;  where 
his  interests  monetary  or  political  were  involved,  he  had 
every  cause  to  exert  himself.     Which  he  accordingly  did. 
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It  was  at  tliis  staye  of  affairs  that  P^itzgerald,  having; 
talkt'il  the  matter  over  with  Pateiiaiule,  Castoiij^'uay,  and 
others,  took  it  into  his  head  to  run  for  Mayor,  and  to  put 
Castoii|:iiay  up  a<];ainst  Fn-chly  Laforce  ;  the;  more  hopeless 
tlie  contest  the  better  thfi  Irishman  liked  it.  That,  ap- 
parently is  a  race  characteristic,  and  accounts  for  many 
things  otherwise  difficult  to  explain.  They  could,  at  worst, 
only  he  beaten  ;  at  least,  they  would  make  Fishei's  election 
soiut  tliiiij,'  other  than  a  'walk  over.'  If  successful,  they 
wiiiild  stand,  countiii,^'  David  Macpherson,  three  to  four, 
one  of  the  three  heinji  Mayor,  whicli  atlords  opjtortnnities, 
to  put  it  hrieHy.  Thert!  was  this  in  their  favour — for  what 
it  iiiiulit  he  worth — that  the  proi)rietors  who  had,  ultimately 
to  pay  liir  Fisher's  schemes  -another  'incident'  of  popular 
i,;ovirmnent — were  u|)  in  arms  against  the  'six  honest  men 
of  St.  Philippe,'  as  the  Mayor  and  his  tive  faithful  ones 
were  called,  with  that  delicate  irony  which  (listiii;,'uishes 
piilitical  amenities.  Their  indi;^'nation  might,  possibly, 
effect  a  rffoini,  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  nature,  it  being 
the  fate  of  reforms  to  be  ephemeral  in  ])roportion  to  their 
value.     It  was  worth  tryintr,  at  all  events. 

In  all  this,  of  course,  the  Cure  took  no  direct  part, 
interested,  as  he  naturally  was,  in  all  that  concerned  the 
the  welfare  of  his  parishioners.  When  Fitzgerald — who 
like  most  of  us,  would  cultivate  anyone  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  gain  something — tried  to  draw  from  him  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  'bribery' — in  the  form  of 
employment — practised  by  Fisher,  he  answered,  quietly, 
"I  do  not  mix  myself  in  politics.  Monsieur  Fitzgerald." 

'But  you  surely  do  not  approve  of  bribery  !''  exclaimed 
the  Irishman,  determined,  as  it  seemed,  to  get  up  an  argu- 
ment of  some  kind.  He  longed,  in  tact,  to  make  some 
cutting  observation  about  "clerical  interferance  in  politics," 
but  refrained,  seeing  that  it  was  just  such  'interference' 
that  would,  in  the  present  instance,  best  serve  his  interests. 
But  lie  could  not  bring  himself,  just  yet,  to  drop  the  subject 
altogether. 

'■  I  do  not  approve  of  bribery,"  returned  the  Cure,  quietly 
but  said  no  more. 

"And  you  will  preach  against  it?  "  enquired  Fitzgerald, 
thinking  that  lie  was  about  to  gain  his  point. 
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"Cortainly,  if  I  have  reason  to  siipposi;  tliat  it  is  Ijcjng 
practi^e(l." 

"  Hut  the  Mayor's  action  is  siiicly  hrihovy  of  the  worst 
kind,"  the  other  persisted,  not  ([uite  so  confich-nt  of  siicci'ss. 
The  Cure  was,  eertaiidy,  not  en(3ouragin,u' ;  not  (initio  so 
easy  to  pcrsuiKh!  as  Patricia  Marcelhis  had  Mattered  hitnsclf 
that  he  would  l)e. 

"Of  that  you  must  allow  int;  to  he  th<'  judm*,"  was  tlii; 
answer.  This  was  woi-sc  and  worse  ;  there  was  eviilt^ntly, 
no  'ch^rical  interferences '--justitialih',  hecause  on  his  si(h' — 
to  ])e  hoped  foi",  in  this  instance.  Had  he  been  (h-aliiij,' 
with  a  hiynian,  Fit/i^eraM  wouhl  have  suspecte(l  that  there 
were  reasons,  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  to  account  hir  such 
reluctance  to  see  thin_t,'s  in  their  true  liudit.  As  it  was,  he 
could  not  understand  it,  and,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected, 
attributed  it  to  '  clerical  perversity.' 

Not  but  tiiat  Monsieur  lialonde  was  inclined  to  nuree 
with  FitZLcerald's  estimate  of  Fisiier's  very  judicious  u>e  of 
municipal  '  patronaue,'  the  effects  of  which  he  was,  iroliihly, 
as  competent  to  gau<j;e  as  Fitzgerald  himself;  it  was  siuqily 
that  he  resented,  in  a  very  human  hishion,  the  lrislini;iii's 
obvious  attem]its  to  use  him  for  his  own  ])uri)ose.  Fitz- 
gerald's opinions  concerning  priests  and  politics  were  no 
secret  in  St.  Philij^pe,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  was 
unfortunate — for  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Possibly,  had  lit^  been 
les.s  out-.sp(d\en,  and  more  diplomatic,  he  might  have  i^aiiied 
a  more  or  less  satisfactory  ex[)ression  of  opinion  from 
Monsieur  le  Cure.  Moie,  no  one  could  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  eertaiidy,  no  layman  ;  Monsieur  Lalonde,  young 
as  he  was,  knew  better  than  to  let  Ids  tongue  outrun  his 
discretion — except  on  rare  occasions,  as  will  ha[)pen,  to  the 
wisest  of  us — or  to  express  opinions  wdnch  might  be  put  to 
uses  for  which  they  were  never  intended.  He  had,  in  short, 
a  high  conception  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  was  fully 
persuaded  that  tlie  whole  duty  of  u  priest  was  to  obey  his 
bishop,  and  the  whole  duty  of  a  jtarishioner  to  obey  his 
Cure.  A  conception  which  was,  doubtless,  true  enough, 
other  things  being  equal,  but  subject  to  modification, 
surely,  wdien  either  the  voluntas  episcopi,  or  the  urbum 
sacerdotis  comes  to  be  regarded  as  lex  Dei.  That 
Monsieur  Lalonde  should  fail  to  understand  Fitzgerald— a 
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niisiiiuli'i'-'taiKliii;,'  which  was  iniitiiiil — is  not  to  he  womleri'd 
at  ;  i^  was  a  pity  that  tsich  slioiild  ht;  iiiclint'tl  to  misjudge 
the  (itlicr.  That,  howrvcr.  is  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
qiiciici'  ot  a  iiiisuiulcrstandiii,!,'. 

Fitzu't'ii'l'l  ^^''^S  <'t  course,  not  a  little  atmoy*'*!  at  the  ill- 
siicci'ss  of  his  iiiL;t'iiioiis  little  plan  t(»  eidist  '  the  (Miurch  ' 
oti  hi-*  >i"'i»',  i"  t-lif  apiii'oachinu'  nuiiiicipal  contot.  he  knew 
tliat  a  s"iinoii  nii  hrihery — Fisher's  l>ril)ery  —  would  uii- 
(l()iil)tedly,  inrtueiiee  jnore  than  a  few  Catholic  votes; 
L'linii;;!!,  i(nssil>ly,  since  the  e'ectoral  roll  was  a  cotnparatively 
•small  oui',  to  turn  the  scah;,  in  s|)ite  of  Fisher's  arts.  'I'he 
•Chuicli,'  in  till'  p'rson  of  Monsieur  Lalondc,  Imd  —  most 
uii'M'aciously, — declined  to  commit  herstdt:  the  hattle  must 
tlirTi'fnre,  he  tou,:,dit  out  witli  the  aivl  (»t  more  complaisant, 
it' lint  ninre  t'Hicient  allies.  That  is  how  the  matter  pre- 
sented itseU  to  Patrick  iMarcellus  Fitzi-erald. 

Fi>liei's  position  was,  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  practically 
iiiil«("in;d)K'.  He  had  gained  such  credit  as  was  to  be 
ol)taiiied  hy  lending  the  Town  llall  to  thti  Cure,  for  his 
bazaar  ;  that  was,  so  to  s[)eak,  an  appeal  to  Catholic  senti- 
iiii'iit,  a  very  good  m.ove,  to  begin  with.  He  held,  moreover, 
all  the  municipal  'patronage'  in  his  own  hands  ;  a  Catiiolic 
Voter  must  either  vote  for  hiiu  or  lose  a  profitable  job. 
That  is  a  practical  api)eal  which  very  few  men  can  resist. 
Ni)t  an  ideal  state  of  affairs,  Vjy  any  means  ;  the  only 
apparent  remedy — a  partial  one,  at  best, — being,  apparently, 
the  u.se  of  the  ballot  in  municipal  elections.  Fisher's  action 
was  bril)ery  of  the  most  flagrant  descri[)tion,  but  bribery 
which  was  not  only  diflicult  to  prove  as  such,  but  still  more 
difficult  to  contencl  against.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  Mayor  should  distribute  the  municipal  loaves 
and  fishes  1  Was  he  not  there  for  that  very  purpose  ? 
Even  a  serraau  from  the  Cure  could  only  have  influenced  a 
few  votes,  at  most.  It  is  very  reprehensible,  doubtless,  to 
sell  your  vote  ;  it  is  still  more  reprehensible  to  expose  your 
wife  and  children  to  the  risk  of  want.  Poverty,  alter  all, 
is  the  worst  of  crimes — and  leads  to  a  good  many  others. 

Fitzgerald,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  beaten  without 
a  siruiTgle.  The  '  respectables '  were  on  his  side,  for  their 
own  reasons  :  they  were  tired  of  being  taxed  and  taxed  yet 
again  for  the  '  improvement '  of  the  village ;  an  improvement 
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which,  as  they  more  than  siispocted,  was  of  material  hciicfit 
to  the  Mayor.  It  was  a  revolt  of  the  tax-jiayer,  a  n-vdlt 
whi(!li  <h)i'.s  j^aiii  ti'ni[)orary  successes,  now  and  then,  jht- 
nianeiit  ones,  sehhjin  or  never.  Th»!  odds  ari!  too  ^'reat  tlie 
other  way.  Hut  if  he  couhl  profit  by  such  a  niovejiietit, 
Fitz^'erahl  was  (|uite  ready  to  (h»  so.  It  was  a  (jui-stion 
whetlier  tilt!  self-interest  of  the  tax-payers  could  prevail 
against  that  of  the  tax-spenders.  It  doe.s,  sometimes,  not 
very  often  :  in  muiucipal  politics  less  often  than  elst^wliero; 
the  fact  thiit  all  the  •  [)atronaj,'(! '  is  at  the  immedi;ite  disposal 
of  one  m.'in,  the  .Mayor  namely,  tells  very  heavily. 

In  this  particular  election  of  October,  1S94.  mattens 
})romised  to  i)e  somewhat  compliciite(l,  us  will  .'ipjjear 
])resently.  There  was.  of  course,  th<!  diiect  issue  as  betwieii 
Fisher  and  Fitzgerald,  between  expenditure  and  eeononiy, 
tax-spenders  ;ind  tax-{).'iyers  ;  that  was  clear  enouuh.  But 
there  was,  also,  a  side  issue  of  no  little  importance  :  Fisher 
was  said  to  favour  the  yrantiiii^  a  licence  to  Joe  Dulianiel ; 
John  IJatiiptoi:,  his  new  and  unexjiected  ally,  the  Cure,  and 
a  few  others  -Fitzgerald  amoni,'  them,  from  conviction  as 
well  as  from  jjolicy-  were  dt'termined,  at  all  costs,  that  St. 
Philippe  should  remain  a  'prohibition'  village.  If  they  cotilil 
only  locate  the  shebeen  where,  as  they  felt  certain.  liqiKir 
was  being  sold,  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied.  That  is, 
of  course,  provided  thty  ctnild  dtd'eat  Fisher. 

It  was  i'Msher's  luck — a  certain  personage  who  slmli  be 
nameless,  proverbially  takes  care  of  bis  own — which  deferred 
the  success  of  Hampton  and  his  friends  in  locating  the 
shebeen  until  after  the  election  was  over.  The  Cure  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Mayor's  use  of  the  patronage  at  his  dis])Os;d 
was,  to  all  intents  and  jnu'poses,  bribery,  he  did  not,  however, 
see  bis  way  to  ])reacb  about  it.  Possibly,  had  Fitzgerald 
held  bis  tongue,  and  not  shown  so  very  plainly  how  much  he, 
personally,  hoped  to  gain  by  such  a  sermon,  Monsieur  le 
Cure  might  have  preached  one,  slight  though  its  etl'eet— as 
he  sadly  recognised — nnist  necessarily  be,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. As  it  was,  the  Cure  resented — not  unnaturally 
— Fitzgerald's  attempt  to  make  use  of  him  ;  in  any  case,  a 
sermon  against  municipal  bribery,  even  in  the  vaguest  and 
most  general  terms,  was  liable  to  be  misinterpreted ;  would 
seem    like   an   uncalled   for   interference,    on   his  part,  in 
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luiuiu'ip!'!  politics.  Mriljcrv  was,  douhtloss,  im  oftoiico 
ii>Miiist  iiior.ils  ;  so,  i.lso,  was  tlic  sclliii;.'  of  a  vote  for  any 
iiialcrial  coiisidoratioii,  hut  tlio  fact  rciiiaim'd  that  thi>  Mayor 
cniitrolit-'ii  all  tho  patronajjo  of  tlio  villa;;o,  and  that  no 
Catliolic  lahoiiV'^r  could  voto  a^rainst  the  Mayor  without  in- 
cuniiii:'  the  certainty  of  h.-irdship,  jxissihly  of  ahsolutc  want, 
fur  liiuisL'lf  and  family,  ditcin<i'  the  coniini;  winter.  A 
(litHiiilt  prohleni,  truly,  foi'  any  man  to  attempt  to  solvo 
satisfactorily. 

I'ul.  had  l''isher's  luck  ^one  a^'ainst  him  ;  had  the  sheheen 
liLLii  (liscnvcred  hefore  the  election,  with  all  that  it  implied, 
instead  of  after,  there  is  no  doubt  hut  that  Monsieur  le  Curo 
WDiild  have  preached  more  stronu'ly  and  more  pointedly 
than  he  did,  aLTainst  (lriid<in<;-,  and  would  not  have  contented 
himscll'  with  sayin<_',  hi'ielly,  that  a  man  must  not  sell  his 
Vdto,  either  for  a  jrlass  of  whisky  or  for  a  dollar  hill.  Kitz- 
L'lialil  exjn'cssed  the  o[)inion  that  the  sermon  was  worse  than 
iiM'Icss  ;  .lolm  l)am])ton,  ."^o  the  Irishman's  surprise,  said  that 
he  ilid  not  sei'  how  Monsieur  Lalonde  eould  have  s[)oken 
iiiniv  plainly  or  in  greater  detail.  "  You  cannot  titrht  ay-ainst 
fuL'ts,"  he  said,  "nor  without  them  either." 

"What  do  you  mean  f ''  iniiuired  Fit/.j^erald  in  .some  sur- 
prise. 

"I  mean  that  the  Ahivor  holds  all,  or  nearly  all,  tlio 
iiianiial  and  mechanical  employment  of  St.  I'hilij)pe  at  his 
in>pMsal.  and  that  any  labourer  who  votes  a^^'ainst  him  would 
pniliahly  stai've  this  winter,  or  have  to  live  on  charity — a 
poor  look-out,  either  way." 

"That  may  he  true,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "and  a  ])rctty 
mttcn  state  of  aifairs  it  is  too.  hut  it  is  hi-ihery  all  the 
sime." 

"'iranted,"  returned  Bampion,  "even  so,  what  can  your 
priest  or  anyone  else,  do  aj^'ainst  it  ? " 
"He  iiii<.dit  preach  aj>'ainst  it,  anyway,"   Fitz^wald  pci*- 


"iJid  you  ask  him  to  do  so?"  enquired  liampton,  with  an 
asstunption  of  innocent  interest  that  (^uite  imposed  on  his 
triund.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prohibitionist  was  bejiin- 
uin;'  to  understand  not  only  wdiy  Monsieiu'  Lalonde  had  not 
pruachefl  against  bril)ery,  in  ver^  plain  language,  but  also 
\vliy  FitZ''erald  felt  so  sore  aboiit  it. 
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"Of  cuiirsc,"  jv|)lit'(l  tlif  Irisliiii.ni,  in  the  toiu-  of  ono 
\vIm»  is  inclined  to  Itc  otlondeMl  at  liein^'  iiskcd  a  wlinllv 
iinncccssiirv  (|iU'stion. 

"Von  did,  oh!"  rojoinod  liiunpton,  huiuliin;; ;  "I  dcMi't 
wondcf  lie  di<ln"l  preach." 

"Why!"  enrtly  ;  l''itz;iorald  was  i-ealiy  oti'eniled,  tliis 
thne. 

"Well,  really,  yon  know,"  said  Hampton,  still  evidcntlv 
nnich  amused,"  yon  coidd  hardly  expect  him  to  net  as  veiir 
pcditical  hacker." 

"As  mine?"  exclaimed  l''it/.y,erald,  "what  do  yon  mean?'' 
In  sober  Irnlii,  the  matter  had  never,  as  yet,  |)reHei)tc(l 
itself  to  him  in  this  li;.dit. 

"Simply,  that  if  he  had  ))rt'ached  a;^ainst  hrihcrv, 
spoeitically,  at  yonr  request,  it  wonld  have  luien  tantanioiiiil 
to  nsin^'  his  clerical  inllnenee  in  your  favour.  l)on't  ymi 
see  tiiat  ? " 

"Oh,  have  it  your  own  way,"  retorted  Kit/^ei'ald,  L'lMUiipih'. 
which,  from  him,  was  the  e([nivalent  of  ownin;^'  that  he  li.id 
the  worst  of  it.  "What  are  thu  facts  that  you  euniiot  do 
without?"  he  continued,  as  if  wishing;  to  i^et  on  siit'ir 
j^ronnd. 

I)ami)t()n,  wisely,  humoured  him  ;  like  most  of  l''it/,<rerald's 
friends  and  ac(piaintanees,  he  liad  taken  a  ])retty  accunito 
measurement  of  the  kinddiearted,  ])n^'nacious  little  Irisliiiiiui, 
and  allowed  him  to  have  his  way,  when  possil)le. 

"  If  we  could  only  tinfl  out  who  is  sellinj;'  liqnor,"  ho  said. 
"and  could  ])r()ve  that  Fisher  has  anythinjj;  to  do  with  it.  I 
think  we  could  heat  him,  even  yet." 

"Yes,  if,"  said  Fitzj>;erald,  doiil)tf\dly,  a  do\d)t  which,  as  it 
pi'oved,  was  only  too  well  justified  by  events. 

The  election,  in  fact,  went  as  might  be  expected.  The 
tax-spenders  had  more  votes  than  the  tax-payers ;  in  n 
certain  sense,  more  at  stake ;  it  is  more  feasible — in  the 
nature  of  things—  to  pay  an  \nijust  tax,  than  to  face  hardship 
in  support  of  abstract  principles,  however  no))le.  Moreover, 
the  masses  were  organized  under  a  general  of  no  ordinary 
tactical  ability ;  the  classes  had  no  organization  to  speak  of, 
and  half-a-dozen  generals,  each  pulling  his  own  way.  For 
them,  it  was  "  win,  or  pay  higher  taxes,"  for  their  opponents, 
"vote  straight,  or  lose  your  job."     Even  the  West  Shore 
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IJailwiiv  iin'ii  kiii'W  tlu'ir  duty,  mid  did  it;  tlu;  iiiuiicij)id 
works  iiifiiul  tiviLjIit ;  wliut  jikhv  lu'od  hijsiiid?  Nut  tliut 
c'itlior  tlioy,  <>y  tlio  IuIuiui'lts  of  St.  I'liilipiir,  were  tnld  tlii'ir 
'•(lulv  '  ill  so  lM;uiy  svonU.  That  would  have  hci'ii  t'oolisli, 
as  well  as  iiiiiK'ci'ssary.  Tlu-y  cevtaiiily  "voted  stl'ai;,dit," 
willi  a  |iroiii|)titiidc'  and  iiiianiity  wliidi  iniist  liavc  Ik'cii 
lii.:lilv  ;;  ratify  ill;:'  I"  tiicir  masters,  and  wliii-li  was,  it  iimy  he 
lidpi'il,  LM|uallyso  to  tlu'iiisolves.  l'o|»uIai'  institutions  an'  \vry 
Hiiiiiilt.',  when  yon  <iiii'i'  ucL  to  nndiTstand  thcin.  The  main 
iMiiiii  is  to  i^ct  your  hand  on  one  (»!'  the  levers,  no  matter  h(»\v 
small  it  may  In'.  Voii  will  then  tind  that  the  maeliino 
will  work  in  a  fashion  eminently  satisfactory     to  yourself. 

The  "six  honest  men  of  St.   I'hilippe  "   were  re-eleeted  l»y 

larL'e  majorities  ;   l)avid  Maepherson  just  mana^xed  to  ;iet  in, 

hut  miu'l.     's  well  have  stayed  out,  for  any  ^'ood  he  could 

t'XjK'c'l  to  aceomjilish,  heinji'  in  an  honourahle,  l)iit  deeidi'dly 

iiisiLiiiitieant    minority  of   one    a^'ainst    six.       lie    eould,  of 

cdiiise,  "make   himself  ohnoxious,"  us  one  of  the  si.v  was 

l»l('ist'il  to  express  it — in  justitiahic  irritation,  surely,  under 

tilt'  fircuinstances.      Whieh  is  to  say  that  he  was,  at  least, 

"a  spy  in  the  camp,''  and,  by  his  mere  presence     he  turned 

up  at  every  meeting;',  {)rimed  for  speech,  and  posted  on  every 

k'ial  form  of  obstruction-  -enforced  a  show  of  decency  which 

must  have  been  irksome  in  proportion  to  its  wlu)lesomeness. 

Then,  when  the  election  was  over  ;  when  Fisher  had  been 

ilulv  chosen  Mavor  by  his  dutiful  council— a  mo.st  admirable 

provision  for  defeating  the  will  of  the  people — -there  came-  - 

lis  will  happen — a  discovery  which  might,  if  made  sooner, 

have  ensured  Fitzgerald's  success.       But  the  "  personage  " 

already  distantly  alluded  to — wc  none  of  \is  profess  to  desire 

his  closer  uc([uaintance — who  is  supposed  to  look  after  the 

interests  of  his  favourites,  had  certainly  arranged  things  to 

Fisher's  advantage. 

The  discovery  of  the  shebeen  came  too  late  to  be  used 
ua;aiiist  Fisher  in  the  municipal  elections,  soon  enough  to  be 
furfiotteu  before  the  Provincial  contest.  Truly  it  is  better 
-in  some  respects — to  be  born  lucky  thau  rich. 

Of  the  famous  discovery  Napoleon  Fortier  was  the  hero, 
somewhat  to  the  astonishment  of  his  neighbours.  It  is  true 
that,  though  neither  young  nor  handsome,  he  had  solved 
the  difficulty  about  a  site  for  the  Church  in  a  fashion  which 
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was  iis  luiistorly  as  it  was  simple  ;  but  that,  as  liis  dotructors 
said,  we  all  have  them  -  mij^ht  have  heeii  a  momentary 
Hash  of  intelli^enee.  Moreover,  anyone  who  had  land  eoukl 
have  made  a  similar  oiler  ;  Fit/.tierakl  would  have  done  so, 
for  one,  if  Najjoleon  had  not  been  in  sueh  a  hurrv.  Whereby 
it  may  he  surmised  that  I'atriek  Mareellus  Kitznerald  for 
various  I'easons     was  the  [jerson  least  ;j,ratiiied  l>y  NapoJo 


on 


b'orti 


)trer.      i'atriek  Mareelli 


'ortiers  opjjortune  otter.  I'atricK  iMareeilus,  m  faet,  had 
expeeted  to  "  run  things,"  to  a  eertain  extent,  at  all  events 
in  coiuieetion  with  the  l»uil(lin«i-  of  the  Church  ;  eertainlv,  to 
enjoy  the  moral  satisfaetiou  of  beiuji-  the  ori^'inator  of  Char- 
rette's  benefaetion,  so  to  speak,  by  whieh  so  many  hiniM'lf, 
of  eourse,  ineluded  were  to  profit.  Madame  Charrelte  had 
spoiled  it  all  by  her  ])erversity  women  never  do  understand 
l)usiness,  anyway  and  before  he,  Kit/LCerakl,  eouid  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Napoleon  l'\)rti(.'i' 
had  stepped  in,  and  had  i-arried  oil' both  the  honour  and  tlie 
pi'otit.  I*atri(d\  .\hireellus  felt  that  he  had  been  doubly  in- 
jured ;  in  his  ivputation  and  in  his  poeket. 

Na[)oleon  I-'oi'tier,  however,  in  .-.pite  of  Kitzji'erald's  dis- 
parau'inu;  estimate  of  him,  physically  and  mentally,  was  no 
fool,  as  has  been  said  before.  He  knew  that  di'ink  was  lieini: 
sold  in  St.  Philippe  :  the  principal  otl'enders,  as  John  Hampton 
had  tt)ld  the  Cun'",  and  as  Xajjoleon  knew,  were  old  Hesiluts, 
Freddy  Laforce  the  nnmicipal  councillor,  Tom  Matthews, 
the  ))hunl)er,  and  Joe  I  )uhaniel.  .\s  old  Hesilcts  was.  at 
least,   innocent   of  selling  liijuor,  and   was  supplied,  by  his 


or, 


oil 


l)oar(ler,  with  all  the  spii-itut)us  comfort  he  could  crave  t' 
the  chief  offender  was  to  hv  sou<iht  for  amonu'  the  (>thoi> 
This,  as  Xa])ole()n  saw  as  .John  l'am[)ton  and  the  Cure  alsi 
recon'uised  could  only  be  done  by  a  process  of  (dimiiiati 
and  by  a  calculation  of  probabilities.  Napoleon  said  nothiiii.'. 
either  to  the  Cure  or  to  .iohn  Uampton,  about  his  suspicions, 
or  of  his  intention  to  lind  out  where  the  li(|uor  c;niie  from. 
I'ossibly,  as  was  (piite  natui'al  he  wanted  to  find  out  first, 
and  ,uvt  the  credit  for  it.  He  was  only  human,  like  hand- 
somer men,  and  his  sueeess,  first  in  sellinjj;  his  father's  land, 
and  then  in  solvinsi-  the  diiiieultv  whi(di  had  arisen  in 
connexion  with  the  C'hui'ch  site,  had  u'iven  him  cdutKleiu'O 
in  himself,  or,  rather,  to  s])eak  reverently,  had  increased  his 
conlidenee  in  Her  to  whom  he  felt  it  owed  it  all.     He  knew 
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anil  it  was,  suivly,  cxcus;il)lo,  all  thiiijis  considorod, — that 


if  1r>  (•(luld  siu'coo 


(1  in  this,  he  would  bo  a  voritahlo  horo  in 


till'  villaiiV. 


Would  his   "blushing  honoui-s,"  he  wondered, 


im 


hicf    Alice   Charrette    to    overlook    liis    laek   of  personal 


cliariiis 


roiu  w 


hich  it  may  be  inferred  (hat  Napoleon  Koi'tier  was 


\CY\   llUU'll   HI    loVl', 


and,   -as  love  will  do,  in  all  true  natures, 


was  anxious  to   win  renown   foi-  the  sake  of  liainin^  his 
avour.      What  he  had  to  do,  was  not  onlv  to  find  out 


ailv  s 


wluTc  llie  liquor  was  beinu'  sold  but  to  })rove  it. 

Old  Desilets,  then,  bcini;-  innocent,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 

liein-'.  in  any  casi'.  hardly  the  man  to  think  of  runnin;^-  either 

a  shrliccn   or   an   illicit  still      and    Napoleon  suspected  the 

existence  of  both  (n)mbined,      the  (piestion  was,  who  was  the 

luiNt  likely  man?      I''ivddy  iiaforce  draidi,  almost  as  freely 

as  lU'silets  ;  was    "sou,"  in   fact,  once  a   week   at   least,  bub 

llien  I'Veiltlv  Laforce  never  seemed  to  have  nuich  money,  and 

a  shelieen,  condtined    with  a   still,   means  money      while  it 

lasls.     In'sides,  Madame  Laforce  was,  as  Napoleon  felt  certain, 

ten  l:(ioi1  a  woman  to  allow   her  husband  to  sell   liquor  con- 

ivai'v  tn   law  ;   her  husband's  drinkiu;:.'  ])ropensities  were  a 

I'liiist ant  LiVicf  to  liei'  ;  mori'over,  what    Itrains   he  mi,u"ht  bo 

sii))])(ise(l  to  possess  were  too  sodden  with  whiskey  to  permit 

hiia  to  keep  a  secret  from  the  wife   who  was  loo  o'ood   for 


iiiii. 


No,  (liH-idt'dlv,  it  was  not  Kreddv, 


(diilil  it  be  Tom  Matthews?  Hardly,  for  oui',  at  least,  of 
llu'  reasons  that  had  led  Na])oleon  l-'ortier  to  exonerate 
Krcdily  of  the  more  ixrievous  oU'ence  of  beiiit;'  a  producer  as 
well  as  a  lariii'  and   insatial)le  consumer,  namelv,  that  Tom 


iU'Vev  a 


ppeari'd  to  liavi'  any  money, 


Tom's  mother  claimed 


as  iiiueii  of  his  wau,es  as  she  could  rescue  from  the  clutches 
itf  the  shebeen  keei)er,  whoever  he  miij,iit  be  ;  she  was  neither 
u  very  pre  possess  inn-,  noi",  possibly,  a  very  honest  old  woman, 
luit  she  was  shrewd  enoiiii'b,  doubtless,  and,  so  far  as  human 
intiriiiilies  woi 
lauahle  of  runuinsj;  a  still.      If  she  could  not,  it  was  no  fault 


iU\    permit — she    was   over   einhty — perfectly 


others;  but  her  inability — physical,  merely, — was  patent,  to 
Napiileon,  at  all  I'vents  ;  and  Tom  would,  cei'tainly, — so 
Napoleon  li<;-ured  it  out — have  held  on  to  his  fair  share  of 


die 


protits 


Had 


tl 


lere  been   anv  to   hold   on  to.       For  all 


that,  it  nii'dit  be   Tom,   had   there  not  been  another  who 
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appeared  to  nieot  the  reqiiirein'Mits  of  tlie  business  a  uuod 
deal  better. 

Tluis,  by  a  j)r()C'ess  of  elimination,  and  by  a  calculation  of 
probal)ilities,  which  ini;.dit,  as  it  would  have  seemed,  have 
been  carried  out  by  either  tlie  Cure  or  liy  .John  I'aniptoii, 
but  which  had  not  been,  as  yet, — possibly,  because  l')\e,  and 
the  desire  to  win  a  lady's  favour  are,  in  souic  sense,  more 
active  motives  than  the  purest  of  zeal  —  Napoleon  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  .loe  Duhamel  nnist  be  the  man  who 
was  runnino'  the  shebeen.  Joe  was  "sou"  occasionally,  to 
put  it  mildly,  and  yet  .loe  tdways  seemed  to  have  ])leiity  of 
money.  M(jreover,  not  only  was  Abidame  Duhaincl, 
apparently  inditlerent  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  dnuik 
but  she  was  also  gravely  suspected — in  spite  of  the  piety  for 
wdiich  Monsieur  le  Cure  <xave  her  credit — of  induloini,^  in  a 
"coup"  herself,  at  not  infrequent  intervals.  Altogether,  as 
John  liampton  might  have  discovered  sooner,  had  he  under- 
stood French,  or  Monsieur  le  Cure,  had  it  been  compatililc 
with  his  dignity  to  gossip,  as  Napoleon  Fortier  did,  with  all 
the  men,  and  not  a  few  of  the  old  women — with  whom  he  was 
a  favourite — in  the  place,  Joe  Duhamel  must  be  the  man. 

Suspicion,  founded,  so  far,  on  circiunstantial  evidence 
which  might,  or  might  not  have  convinced  an  intelliuont 
jury,  was  destined  to  receive  ocular  proof.  As  the  West 
Shore  Kail  way  Company  was  an  entity  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  the  affairs,  municipal  and  domestic,  of  St.  I'hilippe, 
so  it  was  on;y  fitting  that  the  trains  with  which  the  Conijiaiiy 
deigned  to  "accomodate"  a  subservient,  and  duly-thankful 
public,  should  have  their  influence  on  the  course  of  events, 
The  Cure  on  a  certain  occasion  which  some,  at  least,  of  his 
laarishioncrs  were  not  likely  to  forget,  had  been  imable  to 
get  to  Kichelieu,  because  his  train  was  late,  thereby  acquiring 
matter  for  a  sermon  on  dancing  which,  for  reasons  that  he 
deemed  sufficient,  he  had  not  yet  preached.  Now,  when 
Napoleon  Fortier  had  made  up  his  mind  about  Joe  Duhamel, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  such  irrefiitable  evidence  as  he 
knew  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  he  missed  the  10.20.  p.m. 
train  from  Kichelieu  on  a  Tuesday  evening  early  in 
November,  and  had  to  return  to  St.  Philippe  by  the  11.45. 
His  way  home  led  him  past  Joe  Duhamel's  house,  out  of 
which  there  rolled,  almost  on  to  him,  Freddy  Laforce,  in  a 
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coiidition  whioh  can  only  bo  defined  as  "drunk  and  incap- 
able." Ordinary  human  charity  demanded  tliat  Napoleon 
Fortier  should  help  the  whiskey-laden  councillor  home  ;  that 
jio  should  he  made  the  recipient  of  all  the  information  that 
lie  was  seckinu'  for  was,  surely,  no  fault  of  his.  That  he 
should  use  such  information  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  required  was,  evidently,  nothing-  more  than  his  simple 
duly. 

Freddy  Laforce,  on  bein«i'  called  as  a  witness,  narrowly 
esca]u.'d  conuuittal  for  perjury  ;  Fisher,  the  Mayor,  with  three, 
at  least,  of  his  five  faithful  henchmen,  was  proved  to  have 
ceiclirated  his  victory  in  the  nnmicipal  elections  by  standing 
•'drinks  all  round"  at  Duhamel's  Shebeen,  if  he  had  been 
there  once,  so  people  were  unkind  enou^'b  to  arjj,ue,  he  nnist 
have  lieeu  there  often  ;  that  libation  in  honour  of  his  success 
told  badly  against  him.  Joe,  himself,  was  fined  two  Inmdred 
dollar.s,  which  he  paid  like  a  man,  considerinu'  himself  foi'tun- 
ate  at  ^^ettinu;'  oft'  so  cheaply.  Napoleon  lM)rtier  was  tlie 
hero  of  the  occasion,  and  was  connnended,  as  he  deserved  to 
be.  both  l)y  ^^onsieur  le  Cur('>  and  by  John  r>ampton. 
Monsieur  Lalonde,  moreover,  took  advantao'e  of  the  occasion 
to  preach  such  a  sermon  on  dancinj:-,  Sunday  annisements, 
and  drink,  as  met  with  the  full  approval — emphatically 
exjjressed — of  Mr.  l""'itzo;erald.  What  further  description  of 
it  eould  possibly  be  required  than  that  ? 


■■01 


CHAPTFK  VIII 

HOW  TlIK   NEW  CHURCH   WAS  BEGUN 

The  iminicipiil  clectiotjs  occurred  oarly  in  October;  Joe 
DuliiUiierH  kSluibt-en  wus  supjiressiid,  thanks  to  Najioleoii 
Fortier,  early  in  November.  Bet-ween  the  two  events, 
which,  as  all  who  liad  liie  interests  of  the  viilaife  at  licart 
said,  sliould  liave  happened  in  reverse  order,  other  matters 
of  interest  had  taken  place,  anions  which  the  layiii^c  of  the 
founihition  stone  of  the  new  Church,  about  the  niidille  of 
October,  was  the  most  important. 

Conceminu'  which,  as  in  reirard  to  most  thiuLrs,  Patrick 
Maicellus  Fitzgerald  had  soniethinii;  to  say.  Not  to  the 
Cure,  he  had  learned  that  much  Ijy  experience,  at  least, 
but  to  his  j)articular  crony,  James  T.  Carruthers.  iliat 
he  sliould  l:ave  di.<cussed  his  parish  priest  with,  a  Protestant 
was,  possibly,  not  quite  comj)atible  witli  the  litne.sj  of 
things.  l)ut,  H  tiie  truth  must  l)e  admitted,  we  are  iitnie  of 
us  consistent. 
"  Bilodeau  is  to  be  there"  he  said,  referring  to  the  member. 

"  How  do  you  know  1 "  asked  Carruthers. 

"Patenaude  tokl  me,  he  is  on  the  recejition  comiuiitto,' 
was  the  answer. 

"And  you  are  not?"  This  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  or  vas 
it  irony  1  Fitzgerakl's  sense  of  personal  dignity,  winch  was 
cok)ssal,  would  riot  allow  iiim  to  suspect  the  hitter.  How 
could  anyone  dream  of  poking  fun  at  him  1 

"  No,"  he  said,  as  indifferently  as  lie  could,  being,  in  fact, 
mortally  offended  by  what  he  con.sidered  as  a  deliberate 
slight  on  the  Cure's  ])art,  "I  am  in  JMr.  Labnde's  black 
books  at  present,  you  know." 
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•'  What  for  1 " 

"Bt'CiUise  I  asked  him  to  preach  against  bribery." 

"  Wlu.se  ? " 

"Fisher's  of  course.'' 

"Oil !  I  see."  Carruthors,  apparently,  took  the  same  view 
of  the  iii'itter  that  John  BanipUtn  had  done,  but  did  not  say 
so.  Instead,  he  nieiely  ren)arkt^(l,  "  Well,  you  see,  Bilodeau 
is  irieiiilier  for  th(!  county.  The  C^ure  couhln'L  very  well 
h-ave  hi)u  out." 

'•Yes,  mil  Fisher  is  M.iyor,"  retorted  Fitzgerald;  "I 
!:iil)i»'>st'  it,  is  riglit  to  invite  liini  too  " 

"  Iv'iiJii  1     No  ;  necessary  ?  yi^^^^." 

"  What  on  earth  do  yon  mean?"  queried  the  Irishman, 
sharply,  as   it  tenipterl   to   us«!   a   more   forcilile  expletive. 

IiKieed,  Cariiithei'.s'  plu'asi^  was  euigm.itic;,  to  s;t.y  the 
lenst  of  it.  "  .\iy  <lear  man,"  lie  said,  with  all  a  Scotcliman's 
solfiiiii  seiitentiousiiess,  which  no  otiier  mortal  may  lio^ye  to 
attain  to.  "so  long  as  you  have  to  resoj't  to  all  sorts  of  devices 
in  onhi'  to  raise  moii"y  to  liuild  churches  and  supj)ort  the 
cli'ivy,  so  long  will  it  l»e  neces^sarv  to  invitt;  Old  Llarr}'  liim- 
seli.  if  he  ha[)pened  to  be  memiter  f')r  the  county  or  Mayor 
of  tile  \-illage.  He  would,  doubtless,  subscribe  liberally, 
t'sjii'.'ially  if  you  have  plenty  of  lotteries,  ankle  auctions, 
and  [irofessional  beauties."  There  was  a  grim  (earnestness 
about  the  nuin  wiiich  showed  that  he  really  meant  what  he 
said. 

"He  is  both,"  rejoined  Fitzgerald,  with  a  grimncss  that 
provid  that  he,  too,  was  in  earnest ;  referring,  })resumaldy, 
to  the  personage  natned  by  Cai luthers. 

•'  He  and  his  special  attendant,  probably,"  said  Carruthers. 
"I  doubt  his  ability  to  be  in  two  pe()i)le  at  the  same  time, 
howuver  favourable  the  opportunities  offered."  Whereat, 
bull  men  laughetl,  though  the  joke  was  of  a  somewhat 
"tuliginous"  nature,  to  quote  Carlyle's  expression.  More- 
over, L'ould  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  or  Charles  Fisher,  Esq., 
Mayor  (d'  8t,  Philippe,  have  overheard  this  conversation, 
either  might,  fairly,  have  instituted  an  action  for  defama- 
tion of  character.  However  "  morally  certain"  we  may  be 
that  any  particular  individual  is  an  emissary  of  the  evil  one 
it  IS  always  safer,  as  \vell  as  more  charitable,  not  to  say  .so; 
the  indivicmal  so  aspersed  might   not  like  it,  no   matter 


lot 
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how  gns'it  the  aAvantagos  he  may  derive  from  tlie  (supposed) 
employiiMMit. 

If  Fitzgerald  wen;  not  on  tho  C^mimitti'o  of  ifC('|)tio» 
oryaiiizt'd  in  honour  of  .Mons(*i;.;iu'ur  the  J5isho[)  of  Uichchcii, 
and  ot  othta- distin^'uu^ht'd  pcrHonaj^ics,  including,' the  nieniber 
for  the  count}',  vvlio  were  to  gr.ice  the  occasion  hy  their 
presence,  and,  tliereliy,  presumably,  "  pay  a  coinphiiieiit  " 
to  The  Most  IJigh,  whicli  He  mi^dit,  or  nii^ht  not,  accept 
as  such,  it  was  certainly  his  own  fault.  iMonsciyncur  the 
Bi.shop,  when  he  introduced  i^lonsieur  T  al)be  Laloiide  to 
Monsieur  l*atrick  Fitzu'erald,  had  hoped,  douhthiss  in  all 
sincerity — as  was  his  nature — that  they  would  "  hit  it  off," 
but,  knowing  each  of  the  two  men  as  he  did,  ho  must  have 
luid  his  doubts,  and  must  luu'e  rather  prayed  than  hoped. 

A  French-Canadian,  to  bej^in  with,  rarely,  it  evei\  under- 
stands, in  any  true  sense,  a  man  of  another  race  ;  not  even 
when  both  are  Catholics.  The  same  may  be  said  ot  ,in 
Irishman  ;  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  may  be  said  of  all  men. 
The  barrier  of  nationality  is  the  hardest  to  bi<'ak  ilowii ; 
even  the  power  ot  a  common  faith  can,  :it  l)esr,  help  us 
partially,  at  least,  to  forget  its  existence,  fn  the  case  of 
Monsieur  Lalonde  and  of  Fitzgerald  there  was,  unfortunately, 
more  than  thi.s  barrier  between  them. 

Wisely  or  not ;  certainly  with  the  best  intcnitions  ;  possibly 
because  he  had  had  no  alternative,  Monseigneur  the  Bishop 
had  allowed  Fitzgerald  a  very  free  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the 
municii)ality  of  St.  Philip]ie,  had  in  fact,  called  him,  half  in 
jest,  and  half  in  earnest,  his  "  lay  Cure."  It  was  a  necessity 
of  the  situation,  St.  Philippe  being  merely  "  served,"  some- 
what inadequately,  to  be  sure,  from  St.  Ephrem  du  Mile 
End,  that  some  one  ])erson  should  be  jierniitted  to  assume 
aquasi-leadership,  and,  of  all  men  in  St.  Philippe,  Fitz,:,'erald, 
by  his  energy,  determination  and  honest  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Church — as  he  understood  it — was  the  best 
fitted  for  the  position.  Ikit  it  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least,  that  he  and  the  Cure  should  have  failed  to  understand 
each  other. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
to  blame,  if  blame  there  really  were,  attaching  to  either. 
If  Fitzgerald,  as  the  layman,  should  have  submitted,  in 
all  things  lawful — and  in  trifles,  as  well,  for  peace'  sake— to 
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his  Cure,  it  must  be  remenibenMl  that  Monsoimicur  had 
always  consiiltcd  liiin,  and  that  Moiisit'ur  fialoiidt',  with  a 
yoiin<,'  man's  want  of  tact. — ksarncd  only  by  lon*:^  exjKirience, 
hv  many  a  prayer,  many  a  cross  and  penance — made  up  his 
niiiid  to  uo  his  own  way  from  the  Hrst.  He  was  Cure  of 
•St.  riiilipi)e,  the  duty  of  liis  parishioners  was  to  do  as  he 
told  them  ;  he  was  responsible  to  Monseiuneur  the  Bishop, 
and  to  no  ont?  else.  All  of  which  may  willingly  be  conceded. 
It  was  a  pity,  none  the  less,  that  hi:  did  not  consult  Fitzgerald. 
He  would  have  saved  trouble  ;  to  himself,  to  the  Irishman, 
and  to  the  parish. 

It  was  a  mistake,  at  the  outset,  'o  be  followed  ])y  others,  as 
is  the  inevitabli!  lot  of  us  poor  mortals.  Fitzi.';erald,  as 
Monsieur  le  Cure  j^uessed — ri.uditly,  as  it  happened — had 
siiiij^ested  to  Tousssaint  Charrerte  the  oflVr  of  an  acre  (»f  land, 
an  offer  which,  thanks  to  Madame  Chr,irette,  li;id  been 
rendered  worse  than  useless,  and  mi,uht  have  placed  him, 
the  Cure,  in  a  very  difficult  ])Osition  but  for  Napoleon 
Fortirr's  most  oi)portune  assistance.  If  Monsieur  Fitz- 
<,'eiald  had  not  intt-rfered,  so  the  Cure  retlectfd,  rather 
ungraciously,  all  things  considered,  he,  hims(df,  could  have 
made  arraui^ements  with  Charrette  about  the  land  and 
would  not,  so  he  felt  sure,  have  incurred  such  a  failure  as 
hail  befallen  Monsieur  Fitzgerald.  It  all  came  ol  laymen 
mi'ddling  in  matters  which  did  not  concern  them  ;  the 
Cure  was  the  rightful  head  and  leader  of  the  parish  ;  what 
had  he  not  accomplished  since  his  arrival  in  May  ^ 

So  he  thought,  and  so — for  reasons  which  must  surely 
have  seemed  sufficient  to  him, — he  said,  in  effect,  on  the 
Sunday  betore  that  on  which  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  was  to  be  laid.  He  spoke  of  all  that  had  occurred 
since  he  came  ;  of  himself  as  the  divinely-appointed  leader 
of  the  parish  ;  of  themselves  as  without  a  leader  before  the 
Bishop  had  sent  him  to  St.  Philippe.  Without  a  priest, 
they  certainly  had  been,  without  a  leader  was  just  a  little 
beside  the  mark.  Monsieur  Lalonde  was  a  good  man, 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  but  not  always  so  judicious  as  he 
might  have  been.  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  would  not  have 
preached  such  a  sermon,  probably  not  in  his  first  parish. 
Monsieur  Lalonde  would,  doubtless,  learn  by  experience ; 
in  this  case,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  say  less,  or  to  have 
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exprefised  himself  differently.  A  candid  acknowledf^ment  of 
Fitz<^«r;dd'.s  services,  such  as  Monseigiu'ur  the  liishnp  had 
BO  often  made,  and  as  he  did  make  the  following  Sunday, 
would  have  harmed  no  one,  liimself  least  of  all.  Monsieur 
Lalonde  was  human  ;  that  is  all  that  can  he  said  for  him. 
The  grace  of  order  docs  not  hestow  the  "  wisdom  of  the 
serjient,"  however  desiiable  it  may  be  that  it  were  so. 
That  is  bestowed — or  mther,  gained, — by  other  mcians; 
sometimes,  not  at  all. 

That  Fitzgerald  should  feel  hurt  was  sundy  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  that  he  should  have  given  utter- 
ance to  his  feelings  is  only  what  mf»st  ot  us  would  have  done. 
"What  do  you  tliiid<  of  that?"  lie  said  to  Patenaude,  as 
soon  as  they  got  out  of  chuich 

"If  by  'that'  you  mean  the  CunVs  sermon,"  was  the 
answer,  "  I  must  admit  that,  for  once  iu  your  lite,  you  have 
cause  to  feel  hurt." 

"  Thank  you,"  drily,  "  it  is  something  to  have  you  a<lmit 
that  much." 

"All  the  same,"  resumed  Patenaude,  ''you  must  make 
allowances." 

"In  what  way?  why?"  demantb'il  Fitzgerald,  si)e:ikiiig 
rapidly.  He  really  was  indigiumt,  and  not  wholly  without 
some  show  of  justification  ;  what  did  Patenaude  mean,  by 
"n.akiiig  allowances"?      Why  should  he? 

"Because  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience,"  replied  his 
friend,  who,  wisely,  said  nothing  about  the  submission  due 
from  a  layman  to  a  piiest,  knowing  that  Fitzgerald  was  in 
no  mood  lor  that  line  ot  argument,  at  all  events. 

"  That  proves  he  is  not  fit  to  manage  the  parish,"  the 
Irishniiin  returned;  nor  could  there  be  any  doubt  but  that 
he  honestly  lielieved  what  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes  he  is,"  said  Patenaude  quietly. 

"And  1  say  he  is  not,"  Fitzgerald  persisted. 

"  Tlnni  the  Bishop  is  not  fit  to  rule  the  diocese,"  was  the 
rejoinder. 

"  Why  ? "  Fitzgerald  was  too  much  astonished  to  say 
more. 

"Because  the  Bishop  chose  him  as  Cure  of  St.  Philipije." 

"  The  Bisho})  may  have  made  a  mistake." 

"  Possibly,  but  he  understands  his  clergy  better  than  you 
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or  I,  and  doliherately  picked  out  Monsieur  Lalonde  for  tills 

piirtic'ilar  work." 


"  He   may    iiave    chosen    the 


wrony 


man,"    Fitzj^erald 


iii'.isted ;    determined,    as    it    seemed,    not    to    yield    his 
point. 

''Why?  because  Monsieur  Lalonde  <l()es  not  understand 
you?"  It  was  as  sharp  a  rap  as  Bainpton  had  given  him, 
and  Fitzgerald  did  not  like  it.  However,  he  answered,  in 
a  li'.ss  pugnacious  tone. 
■•Yes,  because  he  docs  not  understand  his  people.'' 
"Are  you,  and  your  family,  'his  people?'"  enquired 
Pateiiiuide,  with  a  gravity  that  did  him  credit.  ''  1  mean," 
lie  added,  before  the  other  could  speak,  ''is  this  an  Irish 
paii-li  1" 

"No,  of  course  not."     Fitzgerald  wondered  what  on  earth 
bis  h'itud    was  driving  at.      "Then,   he    undeistands   his 
piople,  liut   he   doesn't   understand   you,"  said   Fatenaude, 
with  a  quiet  insistence  whicii  was  more  likely  to  attain  its 
puriH "sc,  sooner   or  later,    than    the    Irishman's  more  em- 
phatii;  self-as.sertioii.      "  Xor  do  you  understand   him,"  he 
coiitinui'd. 
"Yes  I  do" — Fitzgerald  was  quite  convinced  that  he  did. 
"  Ai'e  you  a  French-Canadian  1 "  asked  the  other,  still  in 
the  .same  quiet  fa^:hion  that  was  characteristic  ot  him.     A 
mun  ditlicult  to  rouse,  more  difficult  to  appease,  on  that  very 
account,  once  you  succeeded  in  making  him  angry. 
"NO."     Fitzgerald  was  more  i)uzzled  than  ever. 
"Then    you     simply    cannot    understand     him,"     said 
Pateiuuule,  repeating  his  former  phrase  of  set  purpose,"  and 
he  simply  cannot  understand  you." 

"Oh  !  have  it  your  own  way  !"  retorted  Fitzgerald,  as  he 
had  .said  to  John  Bampton  ;  as,  in  fact,  he  always  said  when 
he  found  that  the  argument  was  going  against  him,  as  all 
his  friends  were  well  aware.  "  All  the  same,"  he  added,  as 
if  certain  of  that  much,  at  least,  "  he  shouldn't  have  preached 
as  he  did." 

''And  you  shouldn't  criticize  him,"  rejoined  Patenaude, 
thinking  that  it  was  now  time  to  make  use  of  the  more 
important  reason. 
"  Why  ? " 
"Because  he  is  your  parish  priest."      Whereat,  having 
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rciichi'fl   his  own  ^^'utc,  I'.itiMiainlc  turiu'd  in,  and  left  tlio 
irisliiniiii  to  tliiiik  over  what  lie  had  said. 

Whether  the  uiitlatteriiif^  opinion  which  (^arruthers  and 
Fitzi^erald  — not  to  speak  of  many  other  peoph^- held  con- 
cerninLC  Hilddeau,  t^.C,  M.l*.,  and  Charh's  Fislier,  Ksq, 
Mayor  ot  St.  Philippi;,  were  justilied  or  not,  certain  it  is 
that  both  wen;  in  (!vi<U'nc(i  on  the  occasion  of  the  hiyinj,'  the 
foundation  stoiu!  of  th(!  new  Church.  Kven  Monsei.,'tieur's 
insistence  that  Monsieur  Fit/LCt^rald  should  come  up  on  to 
the  phitfortn,  and  his  tril)ut»'  to  all  tiiat  his  "  lay  cun'"  had 
done  tor  the  ))arish,  did  n(»t  c()ni[)ensate  tlie  Irishman  for 
havin<^  to  stand  between  IJiJodeau  (,>.(>.  M.l'.  and  Kishcr. 
Carruthers,  from  the  crowd,  noted,  as  lu;  was  sure;  to  do, 
tliis  "ominous  ct)njunction  of  three  planets,"  and  enjoyed 
it  iinmeiis(dy,  "Doesn't  Fitzu'crald  look  hap[)y?"  he 
wdiispered  to  Caston<j,nay,  who  stood  next  liiin. 

Caston^uuay  muttered  Old  2>rn  mihis  -they  were  ch.'uit- 
in<,'  the  Litany  of  the  Siiints  when  that  irreverent  heietic, 
Carruthers,  nnuh;  his  inopportune  remark.  "  As  happy 
as  the  devil  l)etween  two  angels,"  he  answered,  tiieii  in 
tlio  .same  breath,  Ovale  /jr«  nnbis.  Cotisiderini;;  that 
Fitzgerald  had  compared  his  unwelcome  neiirhbours  to  the 
personage  so  flippantly  named  by  Castonguay  between  Ora 
pro  nobis  and  Orate  pro  iiohi.i,  Carruthers  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Castonguay's  simile  savoured  of  poetic  justice. 

He  telt  like  saying  so,  but  Castonguay,  by  this  time, 
was  too  deeply  engaged  in  chanting,  Tc  rogamus,  audi  nos 
to  pay  attention  to  liim. 

The  proceedings  were  duly  descrilied,  with  mucli  wealth 
of  turgid  news})aper  phraseology,  in  the  "  Sentinel  "  and  in 
•'L'Etoilede  Richelieu."  Even  "  a  great  religious  daily" 
—of  the  Orange  persuasion — must,  occasionally,  lapse  so  far 
from  strict  ortliodoxy  as  to  describe  "  Popish '  ceremonies, 
when  there  is  a  Provincial  election  in  prospect,  and  votes 
are  becoming  valuable  ;  that  a  "  Catholic "  paper  of  the 
purest  "azure"  hue,  should  give  a  column  to  the  event,  was 
only  what  was  to  be  expected ;  purely  "  de  rigueur,"  so  to 
speak.  "  L'  Etoile  "  moreover,  opened  a  subscripton  list  in 
favour  of  the  new  church,  headed  by  the  name  Alphonse 
Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  who  was  put  dowu  for  $500.  The 
name  of  Charles   Fisher  followed,    for  a  similar  amount, 
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Kadi  nt'  the  two  men  w«'r<'  satisficil  that  it  was  money  iii- 
vt'.-tfil  to  uilvaiitiigc.     Doulttlfss  it  was,  from  thtiir  point  of 

view. 

Fislicr,   inoi't'ovt'i',  dctiTmiiu'd,   aii|)a!t'ntly,    to   ju'ain   the 

Ciiii's  u"""l  oiiiiiioii  l»y  any  availahic  means,  s^nt  his  wilo 

to  .M,i>s,  fVt'iy  Siimhiy,     To  the   Mcrhoilist  minist(!r,  who 

bfWiiiU'il  Mis.  Fisher's  tall  from  the  narrow  w;iy  ot  (Mrtho- 

(li.st)  urace,  on  which  she  had  ree<Mitly  ciitrrcd,  presumably, 

of  iier  <twn  free  will,  or  j)our  /ante  ilr  niiruj',   he  jdt'aded 

till'  riulits  ol    j'oiiscience  with   an  earnestness  th.it  should 

jiavc  hci'M,  ;ind,  possibly,   was   convincin,u,  the    Mi-thodist 

niiiii>ter  heinj;  youn^i,',  and.  as    yet,  inexperienced   in    the 

wiles  (»f  huniiin  nature.      Whether  Monsieur  h;  (Jure  esti- 

nialt'tl  Mrs.  Fisher's  sudden  conversion  at  its  true  value  or 

not  he  oidy  could  have  told,  hut,  as  already  seen,  he  was 

not  uiven  to  makin<^  conHdences  which  he  deemed  either  uii- 

iiccissary  or  indiscreet.     Mrs.  Fi.sher's  appearance  at  Mass 

li;i(l.  li(t\vt!Ver.    the   effect    it   was,    doubtless,    intended    to 

pnMlace,  namely,  that  Fisher  wa.s  more  in  evidence  among 

tilt'  Fiench-Canadiaii    voters    of   St.    Philippe*    than    even 

.Vlphouse  Ihlodeau,  Q.O.,  M.P.     It  was  about  time  that  the 

latter  i;eutlenian  should  look  to  his  laurels.     The  Mayor  of 

St.  Phili]  jie    seemed    destintul    to    run    him    pietty   close. 

Wiiiitt'ver  may  be  thought  of  Fisher's  methods,  he  certainly 

undtTstood  the  only  politics  that  are  of  any  practical   use 

in  a  (Iciiiocracy. 

That  he  had  an  axe  to  grind  was  self-evident ;  several 
axes,  probably,  but  he  knew  that  he  must  grind  them  one  at 
a  time.  It  is  forgetfulness  of  this  elementary  rule  which  cause.s 
Many  failures,  political  or  otlierwise ;  we  learn  it  in  the 
nursery — in  a  somewhat  different  form,  it  is  true  ; — if  we 
would  only  practise  it,  consistently,  we  should  find  that 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  is  embodied  in  the  proverb.  Fisher's  first  axe — to 
pursue  the  simile — was  the  municipal  election  ;  his  next,  to 
run  as  member  for  the  County  in  the  Local  Legi.slature. 
In  the  United  States  the  road  to  political  honours  passes 
through  the  saloon ;  in  Canada,  the  alderman  or  mayor 
stands  the  best  chance. 

For  the  present,  at  all  events,  it  was  to  Fisher's  interest 
to  cultivate  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.  ;  to  sit,  metaphorically 
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Hppakinj,',  of  coura*',  at  tlie  ;,'r»')it  man's  feet,  which  ho  pro- 
ceeded ti>df>,  iissiduouHly.  I{ih)deaii  could  procure,  or  could 
l)r('vetit,  his,  Fisher's,  election,  could  then*  he  any  douht 
aH  to  the  hitter's  duty  -  to  himself? 

"You  want  to  represent  thtf  county,  at  Quehec]" 
Bilod(Miu  asked,  one  morning',  shortly  after  Nap(»le()ii 
Fortiei's  most  iiioj»p(»rtune  discovery  ;  inopportune,  tlmt 
is,  for  Fishei'. 

••Yes,  if  you  don't  ohject,"  replied  Fisher,  with  a  mariner 
that  was  as  deferejntial  as  the  phrase  In;  had  used  was 
flattering. 

•'[low  often  have  you  been  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe?" 
Bilodeau  kn«'w,  perfectly  well,  and  Fisher  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  y)ut  knew,  also,  that  it  was  just  as  well  for  the  piesent 
— to  humour  the  other's  little  whims.  By-and-hyc — well,  all 
in  Kood  time. 

"Three  times  running,"  he  answered,  as  respectfully  a< 
before. 

"Good.  Y'ou  are  President  of  tiie  Land  Company  1" 
Another  unnecessary  question,  but  as  even  t'ne  wi.-M'st  of  us 
lias  his  weakne.ss— to  which  our  neighbours  aio  more  keenly 
alive  than  ourselves- ~so  Bilodeau's  weid<ness  was  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  immense  importnuce.  it  added  to  that— in 
Ins  own  estimation- ^to  assume  forgetfulness  of  all  that  con- 
cerned ordinary  mortals.  He  was  by  way  of  being  wholly 
enf'rossed  with  the  afVairs  of  the  State  or  of  his  clients  --to  his 
own  advantage,  naturally. 

"  Yes."  Ri'ally,  Fisher  must  have  taken  Bilodeau's 
measure  to  some  purpose,  'i'he  great  man  smiled,  com- 
placently, not  to  say  conch^scendingly  ;  then  continued  his 
catechism.  "Did  you  ever  make  any  mistake  1"  he  asked 
blandly,  as  if  no  maji— himself,  of  course,  excepted— ever 
mix(!d  in  uolitics  without  blumleiing,  more  or  le.s.s  he- 
queiitly. 

'I'his  was,  cei'tainly,  more  than  the  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe 
liad  bargained  for,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  must  an.'swer 
almost  iinmeiliiitely.  How  much  did  Bilodeau  know?  Only 
that  affair  of  the  shebeen  ?  Candour  was,  he  concluded, 
his  best  policy.  He  might  )iave  added,  but  would  not, 
even  to  himself,  that  it  was  the  only  policy  possible.  More- 
over, as  will  be  seen  presently,  he  contrived  to  turn  it  to 
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hin  own  ailvaiita«;(».  TlKTchy  proving'— aw  he  fVlt,  Hilodcau 
also  ftflt,  jMVHsihly,  not  jiltoi^'rtlMT  witli  satisrictiuti  -that  he 
wiis  not  fur  .short  of  Ix-iiii;  a  match  for  his  temporary  mentor. 
"V(»n  mean  that  atlair  of  ,)oi'  Diihamel'h  saKion  ?  "  he 
sai'l  in  a  cisiial,  otT  hand  fashion. 

" Yes"  rt'tiirned  Hihxhsin,  drily;  surprised,  if  tln^  truth 
imi-t  h"  told,  at  Fisher's  cmdonr. 

"TJiar  won't  hurt  me  it  the  election  don't  conu;  off  till 
.Iiiiiu.iiy,"  r.')(»ined  Fisher,  still  with  the  same  as.snmption 
ot  '•.(■iiial  indill'ci'ence. 

"lldW  do  yon  Know  it  won't  ?'' demanded  Ihlodeau,  with 
;i  sliMiimess  which  did  not  escape  the  other'y  keen  i)ower3 
(if  (ilivcrvation. 

"Idout  know,  1  t.idy  hope."  An  answer  which  com- 
lilflfly  disarmed  ;uiy  liirkiii.u'  suspicion  that  mi.uht  have 
bnii  Mrou>ed  in  tlu*  mind  of  the  Q.U.  Truly,  Fisher,  with 
:ilitile  more  oi  that  experience  which  pr.ictical  politics  was 
to'.'ivc  him,  mi;.dit  hoi)e  to  liive  BilodiMU  '-points"  l)efore 
v,iy  luiii,'.  Hilodeau  may  have  thou.!,dit,  not  this  exactly  - 
which  he  could  hardly  "he  expected  to  do  -hut  that  his 
(■■.tiiiiatc  of  Fisher,  as  one  who  understood  politics  was 
likely  to  prove  correct,  poHsihly,  a  littlu  hit  too  much  so, 
jiiiufvcr  tlatti'iiuL;  to  his,  Bilodeiui's,  self-esteem  such  an 
m\iU'  cdiitirmaiion  of  his  opiinon  mi.uht  he.  For  the  |)resent, 
;it  all  events,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  confer  favours,  or  at 
liiht  tn  appear  to  do  so.  Should  Fisher  l)ecome  oblivious 
nl' their  relative  positions,  it  would  then  ])o  time  to  show 
iiuu  will)  v.as  mastei". 

"I  think  it  will  be  in  January,"  lie  said  .graciously.     It 

'Alls  a  concession,  and  each  man  knew  that  it  was  such  ; 

Fi>h(r  probably  appreciated  it  more  than  liilodeau.     When 

ynu  lu'^iii  to  make  concessions  to  a  useful  ally  you  never 

ki;ii\v  where  you  will  end — or  lie,  either,  for  the  matter  of 

I'lKir,  which  is  the  worst  of  it.     "Do  you  think  that  people 

^vill  have  tor-otten   by  that  timer'    Hilodeau   coutinued, 

rfleiTinj:-,  of  course,  to  that  injudicious  libation  in  hojiour 

"!  victory,  iujmlicious,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  the  locality 

thascn  for  the  [jerformance  of  that  symbolic  rite. 

"1  think  so,"  answered  Fisher.  According  to  his 
qwrieiice,  the  "  dear  public  "  have  short  memories,  other- 
^^ise,  he  could    hardly   have    been   chosen    Mayor  of   St. 
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Philippe  three  times  in  succe.ssiou,  for  that  was  what  his 
election  as  a  counciUor  implied,  as  if  by  a  logical  necessity. 

There  was  only  one;  point  more  on  which  it  was  desirable 
to  come  to  an  understanding.  Bilodeau  may  or  may  not  have 
trusted  his  man  ;  would  or  would  not,  that  is,  liad  there 
been  any  choice  open  to  him;  confide  in  liitn,  he  must;  the 
exig(Micies  of  pr:ictical  politics  were  inexorable.  "  It  you 
are  elected,"  he  said,  imitating,  with  considorahh;  siicct'.ss, 
Fisher's  casual,  off-hand  manner  of  dealing  with  delicate 
subjects,  "  what  will  you  do  1  " 

•'  My  duty  to  the  Party,"  was  Fisher's  reply,  with  which 
Bilodeau  ap[)eared  to  be  satisfied.  "  Duty  to  the  Party," 
means  many  things,  not  necessary  to  specify,  certainly  not 
as  between  two  practical  politicians. 

Tiier(!at,  Fisher  withdrew  ;  ke])t  his  own  counsel  aliout 
Ja)uiary,  and  began  his  preparations,  as  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  do. 

Meanwhile  an  unusually  long  spell  of  mild,  hne  weather 
enabled  the  contractor  to  get  on  with  the  new  church  with 
a  rapidily  that  delighted  ?«Ionsieur  le  Cure,  and  the  })arish 
generally.  Then,  in  Deccember,  the  cold  came,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  work,  but  neither  Monsieur  Lalonde  nor  the  con- 
tractor had  any  cause  to  complain. 

There  was,  of  cour.se,  Midnight  Mass  in  the  old  Church 
on  Christmas  eve ;  Monsieur  Lalonde,  who  had  plenty  of 
friends  among  the  clergy  managed  to  persuade  Father 
Dufresne  the  Jesuit,  to  send  him  two  young  priests  to  act 
as  celebrant  and  deacon,  so  that  the  St.  Philippe  Catholics 
had  the  privilege — new  to  many  of  them — of  assisting  at 
Solemn  High  Mass.  Tom  Fitzgerald,  who  really  sang  well, 
sang  "Minuit,  Chretiens"  with  violin  obligato  by  Napoleon 
Fortier,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Tom  did  not  appreciate  as 
he  should  have  done ;  the  village  band — still  mider  the  able 
leadership  of  Napoleon, — played,  in  very  creditable  fashion, 
"He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd,"  Patenaude,  and 
several  others,  who  were  really  nnisical,  rendering  valuable 
assistance.  But  Napoleon  Fortier  was,  once  more,  the  hero 
of  the  occasion,  which  did  not  please  everybody,  as  might 
be  expected. 

"  That  fellow  Fortier  wants  to  run  everything,"  grumbled 
Tom  to  his  father,  in  a  not  exactly  Christmas-like  frame  of 
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mind  :  "  f  think  I  shall  leave  the  choir."  Tom,  as  has 
been  (Inly  recorded,  had  already  left  the  choir  once,  as  an 
assertion  of  his  Hibernian  independence,  and  in  order  to  be 
near  Alice  Chai-rette,  but  finding  -  a[5  also  related  -that  ho 
could  not  see  his  lady-love  without  seeinjj;  (Juillaiuuo 
15il()deau,  who  sat  just  behind  her,  he  had  thought  better  of 
it,  after  a  few  Sundays,  and  had  returned  to  the  choir.  Alice 
would,  at  least,  hear  him  sing  the  solos,  and  he  could  see 
the  back  of  her  head  —which  was  some  consolation,  if  not 
much,  but  love  can  exist  on  very  exiguous  fare.  I*>ut  he 
could  not  and  would  not  be  "bossed"  by  Napoleon  Fortier, 
t'spcciallvas  (Uiillaume  Hilodeau  had  gone  back  to  Richelieu 
for  the  winter.  The  fact  that  Napoleon  had  walked  home 
with  Alice  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Tom's  second 
assertion  of  independence. 

Tom  contrived  nevertheless  to  enjoy  his  Christmas,  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  party  in  the  evening  at  his  father's 
house  to  which  Alice  Charrette,  Estelle  Patenaude,  as  well  as 
her  relations.  Dr.  Mayer  and  others  were  invited.     For  those 
principally  concerned  it  was  simply  an  ideal  arrangement ; 
especially  as  Tom  walked  home  with  Alice  through  the  moon- 
lit snow — there  is  no  light  more  becoming  to  a  young  lady's 
complexion  as  niof)nlight,  unless  it  be  perhsips  a  wax  candle 
held  above  her  head  in  a  doorway  on  a  dark  night,  nor  is 
there  anvthinii  more  conducive  to  romance  and  sentiment 
than  such  a  walk  as  these  two  took,  as  some  of  us— who  are 
old  enough  to  know  better— know  to  our  cost.     How  far 
these  two  came  to  a  tacit  understanding  that  evening   it 
iniiflit  be  ditiicult  to  say ;  Tom  was  certainly  not  afflicted 
with  bashfulness,  but  even  he  lost  his  audacity,  as  most  of  us 
do.  iu  the  throes  of  love  and  jealousy ;  moreover,  Mademoiselle 
Alice,  young  as  she  was,  knew  how  to  keep  her  head  even 
under  such  very  trying  circumstances,  when  she  might  have 
been  excused  for  losing  that  at  least,  if  not  her  heart  as  well. 
Dr.  Mayer  however  was  not  so  fortunate.     Estelle  walked 
home  with  her  father,  Madame  Patenaude  being  confined  to  the 
house  with  a  bad  cold,  and  in  any  case  Patenaude  knew  too 
much  about  moonlight  effects — from  experience  doubtless, 
seeing  that  he  was  married — to  take  any  risks.     He  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  his  daughter  to  marry  a  man  about 
\hose  loyalty  to  the  Church  he  had  such  grave  reason  for 
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doubt ;  in  Patenaude's  opinitni  a  Catholic  who  ceased  to  be 
faithful  to  his  religion  was  a  person  not  to  be  trusted,  leastof  all 
with  the  happiness  of  an  imiocent  girl.  Possibly  lie  was  right, 
in  any  case  lie  erred  if  at  all  it  was  from  excess  of  caution, 
which  is  certainly  safer,  as  well  as  better  and  wiser  than  the 
other  extreme.  Moref)ver,  for  so  do  jjolitics  att'ect  our  love- 
attiiirs  or  those  of  our  friends.  Dr.  Mayer  was,  as  I'atenando 
was  aware,  working  very  (piietly  but  none  the  less  ethcicntly 
in  favour  of  Fisher's  ctindidature  for  the  ('ounty  in  tiie  1>vl'- 
election  which  was  reported  to  be  inunincnt.  That  a  niun 
who  was  professedly  a  "Rouge"  should  be  working  for  one 
who  was  professedly  a  "  Bleu  "  of  the  purest  cerulean  hue, 
and  who  was,  besides,  avowedly  patronized  by  Alplidnjse 
Bilodeau,  Q.C'.,  M.P.,  and  backed  by  "  L' Ftoile,"  seemed  to 
I'atenaude  significant,  to  ])ut  it  mildly.  Either  Dr.  Mavor 
was  turning  '*  Hleu  "  -  and  Patenaude  was  no  l)eliever  in  what 
may  l»e  called  ''Conversions  a  la  Henri  (^uatre," — or  else 
.  .  .  Well  he  would  wait  and  see.  Napoleon  Fortier,  wlio  was 
not  an  as])ii'ant  to  Estelle's  hand,  and  wlio  coidd  therefore  W 
trusted-  Patenaude  was  no  cynic,  but  he  knew  something  (if 
human  frailty-  suspected  many  things,  not  only  cuncernin>{ 
Dr.  Mayer,  hut  also  cfmcerning  the  })roprietors,  real  and 
nominal,  of  "  L'  l^toile,"  ;ind  Napoleon  Fortier  had  soui'ces  of 
information  which  he  kept  to  himself.  There  are  advantages 
after  all  in  being  on  gossiping  terms  with  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  place,  the  old  women  especially.  What  they 
cannot  find  out  is  seldom  worth  knowing. 

Fisher's  election,  \»iien  the  County  was  declared  vacant 
with  the  briefest  notice  allowed  by  law,  went  us  might  have 
been  ex})ected.  How  nuich  he  owed  to  Bilodeau,  (^l.C,  M.l'., 
and  the  backing  afforded  by  "  L"  Etoile,"  and  how  nuicli  tu  his 
own  careful  and  judicious  nursing  of  St.  Philippe,  on  width 
the  County  was  sup])osed  to  turn,  could  only  he  decided  hy 
him  and  his  patron  for  the  time  being,  and  they  were  hardly 
likely  to  agree  as  to  wliich  of  them  deserved  the  laiger  share 
of  credit.  Not  that  they  were  likely  to  disagree,  for  the 
present  at  all  events  ;  Fisher  expressed  Ids  gratitude  in  terms 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  Bilodeau  took  it  for  what  it  was 
worth" -not  very  nnich  probably.  The  truth  is,  each  was 
beginning  to  distrust  the  other,  or  rather  Bilodeau  was 
beginning  to  think  that  Fisher  was  just  a  little  too  clever  to 
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Kuhiuit  to  purty  discipline,  us  interpreted  l)y  Hilodeiin  ;  and 
Fisher  wus  l)ejriiiiiin<;  to  feel  tliat  lie  no  longer  needed 
''patr()n!i<i'e." 

"  1  c()n;_'r!itulate  you  on  your  victory,"  the  "^reat  man  said, 
iitl'ably  enoui^di,  however.  There  was  no  occasion  to  hurry 
what  each  possibly  already  considered  inevitable. 

"Thanks  to  you,"  returned  l^'isher  in  such  a  fashion  as  was 
at  least  tlatterin<;  to  the  other's  vanity,  who,  not  to  l)e  out- 
done ill  iioliteness,  rejoined  :  --"  Your  nursin<i  of  St.  I'hilippe 
must  have  helped  you  a  good  deal.  The  vote  of  the  County 
is  supposed  to  turn  on  your  village,  and  there  is  always  a 
;.'reat  (leal  in  that  suj)position,  as  you  know." 

"  \  great  deal."  Fislier  was  not  the  only  person  aware  of  the 
fact.  The  Catholic  labourers  had  once  more  voted  for  their 
bread  and  butter  so  to  speak,  and  the  employes  of  the  West 
Shore  llailway  Company  had  again  done  their  "duty"  in  a  most 
exL'iiiplary  manner.  Hut  whether  because  Kit/gerald  had 
not  asked  him  to  preach  against  bribery,  or  whether  certain 
information  gathered  in  the  confessional  and  from  Niipoleon 
Forticr,  wlu)m  he  could  not  suspect  of  wishing  to  "  run 
things,''  had  shown  things  to  Monsieur  le  Cui'<^  in  their  true 
liirht,  certain  it  is  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  election 
he  preached  such  a  sermon  on  brilxry,  intimidation  and 
(■nrru])tion,  as  served  to  lower  Fisher's  majority  in  St. 
I'hiHppe  by  an  unusual  mnnber  of  aljstentions  -very  few 
daml  to  vote  against  him.  Fisher,  being  successful,  coidd 
atl'ord  to  be  merciful,  as  indeed,  it  was  politic  to  be  considering 
his  ambition,  V)ut  the  sermon  must  have  been  as  painful  to 
his  feelings  as  it  was  pleasant  to  those  of  Patrick  Marcellus 
Fitzgerald,  Ksq.     So  hard  it  is  to  satisfy  everybody. 
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Alphon.se  Bii.odeau  a8  a  Pkactical  Politician 

Tn  the  sprin«i;  of  1895  a  Cubinet  minister  accepted  a 
Judgeship  for  reasons  which  were  doubtless  satisfactory  to 
himself.  Politicians  who  love  to  be  considered  statesmen 
presuniiibly  understand  the  business  to  which  they  devote  so 
much  time  and  such  intelligence  as  they  possess  :  tiie 
minister  in  question  may  possibly  have  come  to  the  coii- 
chision  that  the  "  run  of  luck  "  which  his  party  had  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years  must  iiltimately  change,  no  one  could  tell 
how  soon.  In  that  case  a  Judgeship  would  certainly  be 
preferable  to  the  position  of  leader  of  "  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition,"  which  might  or  might  not  fall  to  his  share.  He 
was  getting  old,  so  he  said,  though  but  a  year  ago  he  would 
have  resented  the  imputation  as  a  personal  ati'ront.  How- 
ever he  said  so  now,  as  he  had  the  best  possible  right  to  do. 
A  man  may  say  many  things  concerning  himself  which  he 
would  not  allow  others  to  say.  Moreover  he  must  know  his 
own  age  best.  The  individual  in  question  wanted  a  Jud^'C- 
ship ;  his  leader  wisely,  or  unwisely  as  events  should 
determine,  wanted  to  put  "fresh  blood"  into  his  cabinet 
before  the  inevitable  conflict  which  could  not  be  postponed 
much  longer.     Everybody,  therefore,  was  satisfied. 

Everybody,  that  is  except  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  who  was— 
had  the  party  only  been  aware  of  the  fact — the  man  of  all 
others  who  most  needed  to  be  conciliated.  But  politicians, 
though  they  may  certainly  be  trusted  to  look  after  their  own 
interests  first,  last,  and  on  every  occasion,  are  neither 
infallible  nor  omniscient.  Moreover,  after  a  "  run  of  luck " 
they,  like  ordinary  mortals,  are  apt  to  grow  over-confident, 
the  result,  whereof  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  others,  are  so 
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invariiilile  as  to  uppear  solf-evidout  to  everyone,   except  of 
fuiirse,  to  those  iiiiiuediately  concerned. 

Alplionse  Dilodeau,  Q.(/.,  M. P.,  certainly  had  claims  on  the 
Party  such  as  [)()liticians  L>enerally  consider  valid  and 
deserviuii'  of  ^ratification,  lie  had  suhscrilied  liberally  to 
the  caiiipaij;!!  fund  of  three  Federal  and  innuniera])le  local 
elections  ;  that  heinij:  the  primary  and  most  ohvious  duty  of 
u  [Mtlitician.  His  paper,  "  L'Etoile  de  Richelieu,"  was  the 
''((Vii'an "'  of  the  Party,  a  not  very  scrupulous  one  it  is  true, 
but  wliat  have  org'ans  to  do  with  scru])les,  with  honour,  or 
with  decency  t — and  had  done  yeoman's  service  on  many 
occasions.  It  enjoyed  a  libend  share  of  "(Jovernment  pap" 
in  tiie  shape  of  advertisements,  notices,  and  so  forth,  ])ut  it 
niav  fairly  be  said  to  have  earned  its  I'cward,  however 
suhstantial.  Last  and  l)y  no  means  least,  Bilodeau  had 
conducted  "  neu'otiations "  with  contractors  desirous  of 
patronau'c  with  a  success  few  could  hope  to  equal.  He  had, 
iis  cNLTvliody  knew,  ^^ained  moi'e  by  the  said  transactions 
t!i;in  I  he  I'arty  itself,  but  his  worst  enemies — of  whom  he 
])lenty — were  willinjj;  to  admit  that  he  used  his  profits 
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c'lui'liy  in  promotinj;  his  own  political  advancement,  by 
whicli  the  Partv  had  benefited  so  far.  Altoy;ether,  not  a 
niHii  to  he  slighted  unless  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
surii  a  course  were  very  clear  and  distinct. 

Tiiat  Bilodeau  should  have  rivals  in  the  party  itself  was 
only  to  1)0  expected :  a  man  of  his  character  is  seldom 
pojHilar,  still  more  seldom  tnisted.  Hut  the  party,  though 
strenuously  denying  the  imputation,  was  "in  extremis"; 
the  ii'reat  chief  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victor^-,  was  no 
more  ;  the  nominal  head  had  no  real  control  over  his  soi- 
disant  followers,  least  of  all  over  Bilodeau,  and  Rilodeau's 
most  dangerous  rival,  Brown  of  Manitoba.  Brown  carried 
the  ( Irangc  vote  in  his  pocket ;  Bilodeau's  command  of  the 
Catholic  vote  of  Que])ec  was  not  quite  so  assured.  "L'Etoile" 
was  intensely  blue  ;  a  verita})le  "supplement  to  '  La  Semaine 
"  Religieuse ' "  but  the  Bishops  did  not  altogether  trust 
Bilodeau.  Jirown  of  Manitoba  was  the  man  to  be  conciliated 
because  he  could  carry  out  his  threats,  ergo.  Brown  must 
have  the  portfolio. 

That  was  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  went ;  Brown  was 
satisfied ;    the  Orange  Lodges  to  a  unit  swore  to  support 
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the  (Jovernmoiit  oven  to  the  extent  of  not  opposing;  the 
"lleniedial  l^)ill,"  thereby  HtVor(lin<;  another  exani})le  of  con- 
sistency. Hut  Hilodeau  had  to  l)e  told  and  pacified  if 
possible.  The  Premier  did  not  enjoy  the  prosjject  ;  he  en- 
joyed the  reality  even  less.  The  old  chief,  who,  like  Maclu'tli's 
queen,  "should  have  died"  after  the  election,  would  have 
kept  either  the  jud^eshi))  or  the  ])ortfolio  vacant  until  ihu 
fij^ht  was  over,  meanwhile  promising'  either  the  one  or  the 
other  to  each  and  every  apjilicant  in  the  sti'ictest  con- 
fidence. Hut  the  nominal  head  of  the  ])arty  was  too  honest 
to  cope  with  the  dithculties  of  the  situation.  All  thar  he 
could  be  induced  to  do  was  to  ])roniise  Hilode;ui  that  hi.s 
claims  should  have  "  every  consideration  "  when  the  })arty 
returned  to  power.  JJilodean  ])rofessed  himself  satisfied, 
and  instantly  resolved  that  the  party  should  not  return  to 
power  if  he  could  prevent  it. 

He  knew  better,  however,  than  to  act  in  a  hurry.  The 
pros])ects  of  the  opposition  were  by  no  means  brilliant. 
Quebec,  so  H)ilodeau  believed,  would  "vote  solid"  for  the 
party  which  had  at  least  tried  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic 
minority  in  j\binitf)ba.  He  unist  either  defy  the  Hishops  or 
out-manoeuvre  them.  The  first  conrse  was  dangerous  for 
obvions  reasons  ;  the  Catholics  of  (.^hiebec,  whatever  their 
failing's,  had  not  come  to  that  yet.  He,  Hilodeau,  mi^'ht  find 
himself  in  a  very  small  but  by  no  means  honourahlo 
minority.  Later  on— -well,  there  w^as  time  enoiiuh  to  tliink 
of  that.  The  second  course  was  difficult,  but  certainly  not 
impossible.  Ante-election  promises  are  easily  made  and  as 
easily  broken  when  they  have  served  their  purpose.  P)Ut 
he  must  "i2;o  slow,"  as  the  Americans  say,  in  any  case. 

Moreover,  he  must  ascertain,  before  committing  himself, 
just  how  nuich  or  liow  little  the  Liberals  would  do  for  hiui. 
Victory  and  defeat,  as  he  and  others  was  perfectly  aware, 
must  necessarily  turn  on  the  vote  of  the  Catholics  of 
Quebec.  In  the  case  of  a  Conservative  victory  he  could 
claim  the  promised  "consideration"  as  the  due  reward  of 
loyalty  and  devotion ;  he  professed — and  the  Ontario 
Protestants,  judginjj^  French  Canadian  fidelity  to  religion  by 
their  own,  more  than  half  believed  him — to  carry  the  vote 
of  Quel)ec  in  his  pocket.  Not  quite  ;  not  for  instance  as 
they  believed  Brown  of  Manitoba.     Perhaps  a  sympathy  for 
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OraiiL'Oinoii  may  have  biassed  the  docisiun  wliich  caused 
thfiii  to  force  the  I'reniier's  hand. 

i5iit  a  liiheral  victory  was  a  very  diHereut  matter.  The 
Fivnch  Conservative  meml)ers  at  Ottawa,  liilodeau  liimsclf 
ot' n»urse  anionn'  the  nnml)er,  had  all  voted  For  tlie  KemefUal 
l{ill  ;  even  the  few  llou^'cs  had  either  followed  snit  or  had 
ahstainefi  from  votin;.'  "for  reasons  ijood  and  sutticient." 
Unless  the  vote  of  (^Miehec  eonld  Ite  "turned  over"  tlie 
Lilierals  had  not  the  ";^diost  of  a  show,"  now  that  the 
Oraimenien,  led  by  lirown  of  Manitoba,  had  declared  against 
thi'iu.  The  (luestion  was,  could  he  do  it?  If  so,  he  (M)uld 
iisk  fur  anythini;'  and  u'ct  it.  It  was  a  bi^-  stake,  but  it 
was  worth  ])layin,i;  for.  That  at  least  was  the  conclusion 
that  r>ilodeau  ultimately  came  to,  and  no  one  had  ever 
acciiscil  him  of  l)ein<i'  a  fool,  whatever  else  of  an  uncom- 
pliiiieiitary  natui'e  they  miu'ht  say  of  him. 

Si),  from  considering!,"  the  jxjssibility  of  such  a  victory  he 
passi'd,  by  a  mental  process  familiar  to  most  of  us,  to  con- 
sidcnition  of  tlie  methods  l)y  wdiich  it  miuht  be  attained. 
Some  men  woidd  liave  "ratted"  at  once,  thereby  deprivinij; 
their  "conversion  "  of  any  value  to  themselves,  which  should 
Itc  their  chief  ol)ject,  or  to  their  new  allies,  which  is 
hicideiital,  as  it  wei'c,  l)Ut  always  imp.ortant  as  determiniui; 
tlic  aiiiotmt  of  reward  to  be  bestowed.  Jiilodeau,  however, 
was  not  the  man  to  make  su(;h  a  mistake  ;  in  fact,  the 
veriest  tyro  in  ])olitics  ouj^-ht  to  know  l)etter  than  that.  He 
would  not  burn  his  ships  until  the  last  moment,  possibly  not 
even  then.  The  wanderer  may  always  hope  to  be  welcomed 
back  to  the  fold  from  which  he  has  strayed,  especially  if  he 
returns  at  the  proper  moment. 

The  first  thinjj;  to  be  done  was  to  "sound"  the  Liberals 
witlKMit  seeminn;  to  do  so.  It  was  a  case  of  the  first  step: 
he  must  take  it  f(jr  the  simple  reason  that  his  opponents 
would  certainly  never  dream  of  makiui;  an  advance.  The 
principal  ditlieulty  was  to  find  the  riu'lit  man.  He  had  no 
fear  that  his  friends,  whom  he  intended  to  betray  if  he 
decided  that  it  was  "good  enough,"  would  discover  his 
treachery  until  it  was  too  late  to  guard  against  it.  It  was 
merely  a  (juestion  of  finding  the  man  he  wanted. 

In  this  also  he  reached  a  conclusion  more  easily  than  he 
had  expected.     He  had  begun  by  considering  the  possibility 
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of  ii  Lihcviil  victory,  iiiul  Iwid  fomul  liiinsclf,  as  most  of  iis  do 
wliero  our  iiiteivsts  iirc  coiiccnicd,  j)laiiiiiiij^'  ways  and  niLaiis 
without  any  vrry  clear  rt'col lection  or  even  rc'coy,nitioi!  of 
tlio  mental  process  by  wliieli  lie  had  arrived  at  that  jioint. 
So,  now  that  he  had  to  choose  a  man  thr(aij.di  whom  lie  miudit 
0])en  tlu!  tentative  negotiations  which  wei'c  ohviously  tlio 
necessary  ])relimiiiaries  of  the  victory  he  wished  to  ^.^aiii,  flio 
diflieidty  proved  far  less  serious  than  he  had  anticipated. 
The  true  iioliliciaii  believes  in  his  luck.  Hilodeau's  belief  in 
his  <,q'ew  sti'ouirer  than  ever,  which  is  }i;enerally  an  oiiieii  of 
suceess.  The  man  for  his  purj)ose  was  Noel  l)esnoyers,  tlic 
Liberal  lawyei". 

In  the  first  place,  hesnoyei's  lived  at  St.  Philippe,  and  was, 
in  spite  of  his  p(jlities,  the  lawyer  of  the  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company.  He  was  a  new  man,  legally,  socially,  lie 
was  a  j^entlemaii,  and  new  men  work  cheap.  Il<^  w;i;i  a 
French  ("anacUan  ;  both  for  his  eheajniess  and  f(/i  the  sake 
of  gainin<j,'  even  a  modicum  of  ])opidarity  wilii  the  I'reiich 
Canadians  of  St.  Philijipe,  Fisher  had  app(.intid  him  lo  tlm 
position  he  held.  In  one  thinii,'  only  did  he  fail  to  meet  widi 
Fisher's  entire  approval :  in  becoming'  a  lawyer  he  had  not 
ceased  to  be  a  gentleman,  and,  consecpiently,  honest  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  wcjrd.  Fisher  found  him  "alisunlly 
serupulous."  Put  he  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  dismissed 
until  a  cheaper  and  more  amenalile  substitute  could  he 
found,  who  should  also  be  as  clever  a  lawyer,  a  com])iiiation 
of  perfections  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  iMjr  the  rest, 
Dcsnoyers  was  a  neat,  dapper  little  man,  reasonably  good- 
looking,  which  did  not  signify,  seeing  that  he  was  married, 
and  a  Rouge  by  conviction,  as  convictions  go  now-a-days. 
He  was,  at  least,  too  honest  and  too  consistent  to  call  himself 
a  "Liberal  Catholic,"  that  is  to  profess  to  hold  two  mutually 
exclusive  beliefs  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  was  a 
Liberal  "tout  court,"'  and  left  "Catholicism,"  genuine  or 
otherwise,  to  those  who  cared  for  such  "  foolish  superstitions." 

Bilodeau's  luck  was  certainly  of  a  generous  kind.  As  a 
member  of  the  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  one  of  the 
principal  shareholders,  in  fact,  he  had  often  spoken  to  Noel 
Dcsnoyers.  That  Noel  Desnoyers  should  have  been  on  the 
train  by  which  Bilodeau  returned  from  Ottawa  after  his 
interview  with  the  I'rime  Minister,  was  luck  which  could 
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oiilv  1>L!  teniic'd  plit'iioiiioiiul.  As  u  mutter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  ri'iiiarkaliie  how  eusy  thiiijis  are  nuule  for  us  when  wo 
have  iiiiidi'  u|>  our  minds  to  do  wron«j;.  Not  tliut  IJilodoau 
considered  it  wronjj.'  to  "knife"  his  ])arty,  provided  always 
tliat  he  eould  do  so  with  advanta^^e  to  himself;  it  was  in  his 
cstiiiiatidii  si'uply  "practical  politics,"  which  covers  many 
lliiii-s,  like  charity. 

Now  that  he  had  I  )esnoyers  to  himself,  with  an  excellent 
uJL'Hr  to  put  the  lawyer  into  a  ('omplaisant  humour,  the 
liiiiul  was  to  "come  at"  his  object  without  seemin«,'  to  do  so. 
That  uas  om?  way.  P»ilodeau,  however,  preferred  a  course 
which  would  douhtless  have  deli<.dited  the  iron  Chancellor. 
Thai  is,  he  ad(»{)ted  the  "e;indid  (lodi;i',"  on  the  principle 
that  it'  you  make  an  honouraMo  man  your  confidant,  without 
piuviotisly  consultini.'  his  wishes,  his  honour  will  prevent  him 
fi(jiu  l)etrayin<i'  your  confidence,  no  matter  how  much  he 
iiiiiilit  have  to  ji'ain  l»y  doin^'  .so,  Desnoyers  was,  as  Bilodeau 
kiiL'w,  ail  honourable  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  was 
souiutliiuir  he  did  not  profess  to  understand — though  he  laid 
claim  t  it  but  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  it  when  it 
huilt'il  liua  to  do  so. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  waste  much  time  over  such 
ffivoloiis  jireliminaries  as  the  weather  or  the  crops,  ))ut 
laiiio  to  liusiuess  as  ([uickly  as  was  consistent  with  prudence, 
a  little  more  (juickly,  possibly,  than  some  men  would  have 
(kriuL'd  prudent,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  knew  what 
lif  was  about.  Above  all,  he  knew  the  man  he  had  to  do 
with,  which  is  more  than  a  good  deal. 

"Vou  have  been  to  Ottawa,  then,  Monsieur  Desnoyers?" 
he  remarked,  in  an  off-hand,  genial  fashion  which  he  was  fond 
of  assuming,  when  it  suited  him  to  do  so.  Not  patronizing, 
by  any  means ;  most  people  resent  superiority,  even  when 
constrained  to  admit  its  existence,  still  more  when  they  fail 
—for  any  reason — to  recognize  it.  Whatever  Bilodeau  might, 
or  might  not  know  about  Desnoyers,  he  felt  sure  that  to 
patronize  him,  or  even  to  seem  to  do  so,  would  be  to  defeat 
bis  purpose,  from  the  very  outset, 

"As  you  see,  Monsieur  Bilodeau,"  answered  Desnoyers,  who 
was  invariably  polite,  yet  as  one  not  particularly  anxious  to 
volunteer  information.  Truth  to  tell,  he  was  wondering, 
mildly,  why  a  '  Bleu '  member,  who  was  by  way  of  being  an 
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exemplary  Catholic,  should,  all  at  once,  and  for  no  apparent 
reason,  be  so  abnormally  att'ivble  towards  ii  '  Uou^e '  free- 
thinker. Had  he  known  what  whh  coming,  he  would  have 
ceased  to  wonder ;  would,  probably,  have  pursuadeil  liimself, 
in  all  honesty,  that  it  was  what  he  had  always  expeoted. 
This,  on  the  principle  that  men — to  say  nothing  of  women— 
generally  do  what  they  themselves,  as  well  as  tlieir  neijrh- 
bours,  always  declared  they  never  would  do.  Accordinj^  to 
Desnoyers,  only  somo  lawyers,  and  still  fewer  priests,  really 
understand  the  possibilities  of  human  nature. 

"  Preparing  for  the  fray,  I  suppose  1"  Hilodeau  resumed  in 
much  the  same  tone  as  that  in  which  his  first  question  had 
been  put.  Ho  had  determined  to  be  •  candid  '  from  the  start ; 
this,  he  thought,  was  as  good  an  opening  as  any  that  was 
likely  to  present  itself. 

It  was  a  direct  challenge,  but  the  lawyer — for  reasons 
which  he  deemed  sufficient — declined,  for  the  moment,  to 
take  it  up.  It  was  easy  to  surmise  that  Hilodeau,  havini; 
said  so  uuich,  would  be  sure  to  say  more,  but  it  did  not 
suit  Desnoyers  to  appear  anxious  for  further  confidences. 

"  You  were  at  His  Excellency's  reception?"  he  rejoined, 
casually,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  Bilodeau's  question.  The 
memV)er  ff)r  Vaudreuil  County  was  neither  sur[)rised  nnr 
annoyed  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  merely 
another  point  in  the  lawyer's  f.ivour. 

'*  Yes,  hut  I  arrived  late,"  he  said,  falling  in  with  the 
other's  humour.  He  could  aiford  to  wait ;  had,  in  fact, 
waited  for  a  good  many  things,  in  the  course  of  a  more  or 
less  chequered  career,  most  of  which  had,  ultimately,  come 
to  him.  He  was  waiting,  just  now,  for  the  portfolio  which, 
for  the  present,  had  been  denied  him  ;  this  conversation  with 
Desnoyers  was,  simply,  an  incident  in  the  process.  He  would 
say  what  he  meant  to  say,  all  in  good  time. 

"  Then  you  missed  the  scene  between  Her  Excellency  and 
our  Canadian  Daudet,"  said  Desnoyers,  smiling  at  some 
recollection  which  seemed  to  amuse  him. 

"What  scene?  "  enquired  Bilodeau,  with  just  that  amount 
of  interest  which  politeness  exacts  of  us — when  we  are  not 
interested. 

"Why,  when  Lady  Lochdhu  was  shaking  hands  with  the 
guests,  our  '  academ.cien,'  as  '  Le  Temoin '  calls  him  held  on 
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to  her  hand  and  Haid,  effusively,  '  II  y  a  longtempn  que  j'ai 
de.'sin'  fiiirc  hi  eunnaisyunce  de  Vutre  I'ixcullcuce ;  je  »uia 
(;iroiix!"' 

"ThL'ii  you  read  '  Lc  Tumoiii  ? ' "  said  Mihideau,  smiling  at 
tho  Hceiio  the  other  had  described.  Hero  was  auotlier  open- 
ing, which  h»?  was  determined  not  to  miss. 

"  Ves,"  answered  Desnoyors,  calmly,  "  1  like  to  know  what 
niv  ()|i|i')tients  are  doinj^  and  thinking." 

"Then  you  think  the  contest  is  about  to  begin  ?  "  remarked 
liildiit.Mii,  returning,  of  set  purpose,  to  the  subject  he  had 
ah'eiidy  hinted  at.  It  was  eharactoristic  of  him  that  he 
shdiikl  do  so,  seeing  that  it  was  a  certain  (piality  of  dogged 
pertinacity  which,  more  than  any  other,  had  made  him  what 
he  WHS.  Not  a  scrupulous  lighter,  by  any  rneauH,  or 
punctilious  in  his  clioico  of  weapons  ;  had  he  been  so,  he 
niiiiiit  have  remained,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  an  unknown 
iiotai'v  in  an  obscure  country  town. 

"  Vou  should  know  better  than  I,"  was  the  answer.  It 
was  challenge  for  challenge ;  the  lawyer  had  come  to  the 
coiiuliisiou — over  the  excellent  cigar  which  the  member  for 
Vaiidreiiil  had  given  him — that,  since  Bilodeau  was  determined 
as  sucaied  evident,  to  make  him  his  confidant,  he  might  as 
well  accept  the  situation,  which  was  likely  to  prove  interest- 
in}.',  to  say  the  least  of  it.  He  would,  of  course,  be  unable 
lo  niiike  use  of  the  information,  but  it  is  always  a  satisfaction 
—to  a  politician,  especially, — to  be  'on  the  inside,'  to  know 
more  than  your  neighbours.  Moreover — so  the  lawyer 
reasoned — a  Party  leader,  a  Cabinet  minister,  for  atight  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  who  would  '  give  away  '  state  secrets, 
of  his  own  accord,  to  a  comparative  stranger — the  choice  was 
a  tlutteriug  one — and  to  a  political  opponent  at  that,  was 
sure  to  go  further,  sooner  or  later,  and  either  unburden 
himself  to  a  less  honourable  confidant,  or  else, — which  was 
far  more  probable — turn  his  coat  when  he  had  most  to  gain 
by  it. 

"That  is  always  possible,"  returned  Bilodeau,  as  affably 
as  ever,  seemingly  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  lawyer's 
significant  phrase.  As  a  simple  matter-of  fact  it  was  just 
suoh  an  indication  of  the  other's  willingness  to  receive 
information  as  he  most  wished  for.  *'  If  so,"  he  continued, 
seeing  that  it  was  now  time  to  be  candid — to  say  all,  since 
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ho  could  not  Hay  leH8--"my  knowlerl^jo  nii^ht  bo  of  iiitoreHt 
to  you  .  .  .  oil,  Monsiour  DoHUoyorw  / "  Ho  luii^lied,  yi'tii- 
uUy,  iM  if  Huch  confidoiicOH,  botwooii  mcti  of  difloront  [iiirtieH, 
weroof  ovoryday  ocuurrotico.  I'oHsibly,  ho  wiih  of  opinion,  like 
tho  fainouH  'raruniany  Hachoni,  that  '  tlioro  aro  no  jioliticH  in 
politics  '  llo  wa.s  certainly  acting  in  accordance  with  such 
u  maxim. 

*M)f  tho  greatest  posHiblo  interest,"  said  Desnoyers,  tnore 
gravely  than  he  had  yet  spoken,  and  fully  realizing'  tlmt  the 
time  was  past  for  any  more  'fencing.'  He  tried  hard  iint  to 
feel  surprised  ;  harder  still  not  to  show  it.  He  had  thr".tiled 
most  of  tho  by-ways  of  politics,  municipal  and  provincial, 
which,  had  he  been  constrained  to  confess  as  much,  he  had  found 
crooked,  nuiddy  and  malodorous  ;  this  was,  apparently,  to  be 
his  first  journey  in  those  of  Federal  'statesmanship,'  which, 
judging  by  his  present  experience,  seemed  very  mucili  on  a 
par  with  those  with  which  he  had  grown  unpleii.santly 
familiar.  He  had  learned  that  '  party  principles '  are  niuiely 
for  platform  use,  and  only  valuable  when  you  have  to  pay 
a  man  for  betraying  those  by  which  he  has,  hitherto,  pro- 
fessed to  be  guided,  but  he  had,  as  he  himself  exijres.sed  it, 
'some  rags  of  respectability  left,  wherewith  to  cover  his  moral 
nakedness,'  so  that  Uilodeau'8unlf)oked-for  'candour'  positively 
startled  him.  When  he  read,  next  day,  in  the  piapers,  that 
Brown  of  Manitoba — by  what  ultimately  proved  to  be  a 
'blulF' — had  obtained  the  opportunely-vacant  portfolio,  he 
began  to  understand.  At  the  moment,  however,  he  was 
practically  in  the  dark  as  to  Milodeau's  motives — though  he 
could  foretell  their  issue,  easily  enough — but  managed,  by 
an  effort  that  did  credit  to  his  self-possession,  to  look  less 
astonished  than  that  gentleman  had  expected  him  to  be. 

So  far,  so  good  ;  each  man  was  perfectly  satisfied  ;  Bilodeau 
had — as  he  felt  sure — aroused  the  lawyer's  curiosity  to  the 
point  of  making  him  anxious  for  further  information,  eveu 
though  he  could  not  make  use  of  it — a  fact  of  which  Bilodeau 
was  as  fully  aware  as  was  Desnoyers  himself.  The  latter,  in 
his  turn,  was  convinced  that  Bilodeau  would  say  a  good  deal 
more,  either  now  or  on  some  other  occasion ;  in  fact,  would 
make  an  occasion,  if  he  could  not  find  such  another  chance 
one  as  this.  In  that  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
meant  business  ;   should  he,  however,  merely  wait  for  an- 
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otlier  ftcciflontal  moetinj;,  Dosiinycrs  would — so  ho  rcfiRonod — 
hiive  iiKire  or  less  chuho  to  doubt  \m  Hincerity,  and  still  more 
CHUHc  to  roj^'ret  if  that  were  possible — his  own  scrupulous 
honour,  which  would  otVectually  prevent  his  forcing;  the 
Meinhor  for  Vaudrcuil  to  coino  out  in  his  true  colours. 
Hniioiu-  and  politics,  ho  concluded,  a  little  regretfully,  per- 
liiiiis,  were  as  iiuitiially  contradictory  as  Liberalistn  and 
t'lithoiicisni.  It  was  a  pity  it  should  be  so,  in  either  instance, 
all  tliat  u  wise  man  can  do  is  to  iniiko  the  best  of  circiun- 
stiuiri's  over  whi(!h  he  has  no  control.  The  question  was, 
what  would  Hilodeau  say  next  ? 

Bilodeau,  as  it  proved,  said  nothin^j;  at  all.  It  was  some 
time  lifter  they  had  left  Ottawa  before  ho  had  discovered 
nesiinycrs  in  the  smokinj:;-room  of  the  parlour  car,  and  such 
a  conversation  as  had  ensued  between  the  two  men,  could 
not,  from  its  very  nature,  be  rattled  oft'  like  a  dialogue  in  a 
society  play.  Tlie  train,  at  that  moment,  drew  up  at  a  way- 
side station,  and  Desnoyers,  who  had  (piick  eyes,  caught  sight 
of  Moii.st'igueur  the  Bishop  of  llichelieu  on  the  platform, 
accompanied,  as  it  happened,  V)y  the  Curo  of  St.  Philippe, 
who  had  been  attending  the  Forty  Hours'  devotion  at  the 
parish  to  which  the  station  belonged.  "  There  is  the  Bishop," 
remarked  the  lawyer,  casually,  and  once  more  rose  consider- 
ably in  the  Member's  estimation. 

"Vou  will  excuse  me,  Monsieur  Desnoyers?"  said  that 
gentleman,  blandly. 

"  But  certainly.  Monsieur  Bilodeau,"  was  the  polite  answer, 
as  the  two  men  bowed  to  each  other,  and  the  member  for 
Vaiidreuil  left  the  smoking  room.  A  moment  later,  the 
lawyer  smiled,  somewhat  grimly,  at  seeing  the  man  who  had  al- 
ready, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  announced  his  intention  of 
betraying  his  party,  kneeling  bareheaded  on  the  platform,  and 
kissing  Monaeigneur's  ring  with  a  fervour  which  was  highly 
edifying  to  the  spectators,  who  thereby  were  confirmed  in 
their  belief  that  the  M.P.,  was  truly,  "  bon  Catholique,"  as 
Bilodeau  doubtless  intended  that  they  should  be,  not  for- 
getting Monseigneur  himself.  It  was  not  a  little  to  his 
interest  to  stand  well  with  the  Bishop,  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  most  of  all  in  public.  So — if  the  comparison  be  per- 
missible—may Judas  Iscariot  have  wished  to  stand  well  with 
his  Master,  after  selling  Him  to  His    enemies.       Could 
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Desnoyers  have  heard  the  conversation  that  ensued,  he 
would  have  smiled  more  grimly  still,  and  would  probably 
have  admitted  to  himself,  that  Bilodeau  could  "givo  Iiini 
points"  in  the  intricate  game  of  politics,  and  that  his  own 
honour  was  likely  to  handicap  him  more  seriously  than  he 
had  hitherto  considered  possible,  must,  in  any  event,  prove 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  following  in  the  groat  ojiui's 
footsteps. 

Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Richelieu,  could  not  be  said  to 
dislike  any  man  ;  he  was  too  true  a  follower  of  his  Master 
for  thiit.  But  he  had  not  been  a  priest  and  a  Bislio[)  for  so 
many  years  without  learning  more  of  the  evil  possibilities  of 
human  nature — he  would  have  called  them,  being  chiiritiible, 
frailties — than  either  Bilodeau,  who  despised  him,  or  Des- 
noyers, who  iu'nored  him,  would  have  given  him  credit  for  pos- 
sessing. Without,  therefore,  consciously  or  wilfully  disliking 
the  Member  for  Vaudreuil,  he  certiiinly  distrusted  him  ;  such 
distrust  being  apparently  an  instinct — for  want  of  a  better 
word  whereby  a  man  who  is  wholly  true  recognises  truth 
or  falsehood  in  another,  no  matter  how  skilfully  the  luttor 
quality  may  be  hidden,  possibly  even  when  its  possessor  is 
unaware — as  yet — of  its  existence.  It  is  not  surely  neces- 
sary to  follow  out  this  line  of  thought  any  furtlicr;  Mgr. 
Jean  Roch  Perras  was  true,  in  the  deepest,  widest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  he  distrusted  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  Q.C.  M.P.,  as 
wholly — if  not  consciously     false. 

It  must  also  be  said  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
"idtramontano,"  journal,  "  Le  Teuioin,"  had  referred- 
sarcastically,  of  course,  to  the  grandiose  French  Canadian 
scribbler,  Cliroux,  as  "  notre  Daudet,''  "un  do  nos  acade- 
miciens  ; "  had  set,  in  parallel  columnH,  extracts  from  Dniidet 
and  extracts  from  (Jiroux,  an  invidious  comparison  which, 
the  Editor  claimed,  required  no  comment.  The  "Courrier 
do  Richelieu,"  jealous  of  the  fame  of  a  uian  who  was 
"  brought  out "  in  the  columns  of  that  paper,  and  who 
was  "Rouge,"  if  nothing  else,  declared  that  Giroux  was  the 
finer  writer  of  the  two,  there  being  notimig  good,  in  the 
Editor's  estimation,  unless  it  were  French  Canadian  of  the 
most  modern,  that  is,  of  the  most  "Liberal"  type.  "L' 
Etoile  "  having,  for  obvious  reasons,  endorsed  the  criticisms 
of    "Le    T^moin,"   came    in   for   a   rap    on   the   knuckles, 
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administered  in  true  journalistic  fashion,  "L'Etoile" 
meditated  retaliation,  but  Bilodeau,  in  his  wish  to  stand  well 
with  the  Bihhop,  determined  to  consult  Monseigneur  first. 

"Has  your  Lordship  followed  the  Tt'-moin-Courrier  contro- 
versy T'  he  asked,  coming  to  the  point  at  once.  However 
imioh  the  Bishop  might  be  inclined  to  distrust  him — a  feeling 
of  which  he  was  dimly  conscious,  n)uch  as  he  tried  to  dis- 
suiuie  himself  of  its  existence, — it  was,  surely,  natural,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  he  should  allude  to  the  matter,  seeing 
how  his  nephews,  as  proprietors  of  "  L'Etoile,"  were  interested 
iu  it. 

"  Not  very  closely."  answered  Monseigneur,  politely,  but, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  reluctantly.  He  had  his  own  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  ali'air,  which  were,  certainly,  not  very  flattering 
in  any  one  of  those  concerned  ;  he  did  not,  being  the  man  he 
\v;i8,  wish  to  bo  driven  into  giving  them  expression. 

Bilodeau,  however,  whose  luck,  so  far,  had,  possibly,  elated 
him  somewhat,  seemed  determined  to  do  so.  As  it,  happened 
he  came  well  out  of  it,  better,  in  fact  than  \w.  deserved. 

"What  is  your  impression  however  T'  ho  said,  with  a 
toucli  of  tint  persistence  which,  under  most  circumstances, 
hi'.d  served  him  well,  so  far. 

"I  think,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  Le  Temoin  is  like  most  of 
lis,  a  little  hasty,  now  and  then  ;  not  nifallihle,  you  under- 
htand.  .  .  ell!  Monsieur  Bihxieau?"  It  was  a  most  diplomatic 
speech;  one  which  the  Member  for  Vandreuil  would  have 
Kdinired,  if  it  had  not  annoyed  him.  He  had,  actually, 
expected  Monseigneur  to  commit  himself  to  some  more  or 
loss  definite  expression  of  opinion  ;  one,  that  is,  that  could — 
with  ;•.  certain  amount  of  twisting — be  adapted  to  his, 
Biloihau's,  purposes.  But,  as  it  happened,  Monseigneur  had 
prolitod  more  by  his  study  of  human  nature  than  the  other 
could  have  believed  ])ossible,  thoiigh  now,  for  the  first  time 
ill  his  life,  he  began  to  have  a  faint  suspicion  of  the  fact. 

He  was  not  defeated  yet,  however ;  it  might  be  still 
possible  to  derivesomeadvantage, direct  or  indirect,  immediate 
or  remote,  from  this  niterview  with  a  man  his  contempt  for 
\\hom  was  becoming  tinged  with  active  dislike.  The  Bishop 
had  checkmated  him,  very  gently,  but  none  the  less 
etlcctiially,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  proposed  manoeuvres, 
and  Bilodeau  was  not  the  man  to  relish  such  an  experience, 
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however  morally  wholesome  it  might  be — for  him,  or  for  any 

other  man.     He  returned  to  the  charge,  smiling  genially 

as  was  his  habit  when  annoyed. 

"  Do  you  think  I'Etoile  should  accept  the  Courrier'g 
challenge,  and  prove,  by  quotations,  the  plagiarisms  which 
Giroux  has  committed,  as  le  Temoin  has  done'/"  he  enquired 
respectfully. 

Monseigneur  was  as  nearly  annoyed  himself  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  be  ;  the  man  seemed  determined  to  extort 
from  him  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  a  paltry  news- 
paper controversy.  What  could  his  motive  be  1  Monseigneur 
wondered  ;  not  suspiciously,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  a 
conviction,  founded  on  long  experience,  that  most  men,  and, 
certainly,  all  politicians,  have  a  definite  motive  for  all  they 
do  or  say.  Wherein  Monseigneur  was  probably  not  far 
wrong.  However,  since  he  nmst  needs  give  a  decision,  he 
gave  it  at  once. 

"Since  you  ask  me,  Monsieur,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  think 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  Monsieur  Giroux's  writings, 
whether  original  or  not,  that  are  fit  for  Catholics  to  read. 
In  fact,  they  should  be  on  the  index,"  the  Bishop  added, 
with  a  flash  of  virtuous  indignation,  "and  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  me.  Monsieur,  you  will  let  the  matter  drop.  Such 
a  course  will  be  more  Catholic  and  more  dignified  than  to 
continue  the  controversy."  It  was  characteristic  that  he 
should  put  the  higher  motive  first,  as  if  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  hearer  would  agree  with  him. 

It  was  Bilodeau's  chance,  and  he  knew  it.  "  I  bow  to 
your  decision,  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  respectfully.  Where- 
at, being  a  clever  man,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  he  began 
to  talk  on  indifferent  topics. 

The  Bishop  was  puzzled ;  the  Cure  of  St.  Philippe  could 
not  understand  it.  Monsieur  Bilodeau  was  a  Catholic,  yes; 
but  he  was,  also,  journalist ;  in  the  experience  of  Monsieur 
Lalonde,  limited  as  it  doubtless  was,  the  two  characters  had, 
occasionally,  proved  to  be  more  or  less  incomoatible.  When, 
however,  "L'Etoile"  announced,  editorially,  that,  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Richelieu,  no 
extracts  would  be  published,  either  from  Daudet  or  from 
Giroux,  Monseigneur  was  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and 
prayed  to  be  forgiven  if,  in  the  past,  he  had  misjudged 
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Monsieur  Bilodeau,  but  prayed,  with  his  next  breath,  to  be 
kept  from  misjudging  him,  either  in  the  present  or  in  the 
future,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been 
tempted — not  without  reason — to  do  so. 

As  for  Monsieur  Lalonde,  he  preached  a  sermon,  warning 
his  flock  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  most  novels, 
French  novels,  especially,  and  those  of  the  French  school — 
80  called—  wherein  he  took  occasion  to  commend  a  certain 
editor,  "dont  vous  avez  entendu  parler  dernierement,"  for 
his  "exemplary  submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority." 

Could  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  have  heard  Monseigneur's 
prayer,  as  he  heard  a  report  of  Monsieur  le  Cure's  sermon, 
and  as  he  surmised,  pretty  accurately,  what  Desnoyers  was 
thinking  about,  he  would  have  been  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
—if  it  needed  confirmation — that  his  trip  from  Ottawa  to 
liicbelieu  on  that  memorable  occasion,  was  the  most 
fortunate  he  had  ever  taken.  For  of  all  three,  he  most 
wished  to  stand  well  with  Monseigneur  the  Bishop,  and,  to 
all  appearances,  he  certainly  did — for  the  present. 


CHAPTER   X 

CONCERNING   IjOVE   AND    POrilTICS 

That  mutual  affiuity  between  yoinig  persons  of  opposite 
sexes,  wliich  poets  and  philosophers  for  want,  no  doubt,  of 
a  Ijetter  word,  have  agreed  to  call  love,  has,  if  certain  pre- 
sumably veracious    chroniclers   a'Se  to  be    believed,  played 
considerable  havoc  with  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  statesmen 
in  all  ages.     The  peace  of  Rome  was  effectually  destmyed 
])y  the  flirtations  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  of  Sixteenth  century 
Europe  depended  on  those  of  "(Jood  Qiieen  liess  ;"  that  the 
plans  of  a  mere  politician  such  as  liilodeau,  skilful  as  lie 
unquestionably  was  in  all  the  arts  of  his  profession,  should 
be  endangered  by  the  love  affairs  of  Alice  C'harrette  was  not, 
therefoi'c,   in   any  way  surprising.     The    trouble    was  that 
liilodeau    failed  to  recognize  the   danger ;    love  had   never 
entered    into  his    calc\ilations.     That  some  such  folly  was 
incident  to  youth  he  might,  possibly,  have  been  prepared  to 
admit,  though  not  from  any  personal  experience,  that  it  was 
a  fact-  and  a  factor — to  be  seriously  reckoned  with  under 
any  possible  circumstances,   never.     Which  was  a  mistake 
on  his  part ;  is,  for  that  matter,  on  the  part  of  any  man. 
Love  may  be  foolishness  ;  may  be  madness  ;  may  be  simply 
ridiculous,  but  its  influence  over  its  victims,  however  un- 
accountable, must  yet  be  taken  into  account,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible. 

The  situation  in  the  month  of  June,  1895 — Bilodeau, 
senior,  had  gone  to  Ottawa  in  May — was  briefly  as  follows: 
There  were  three  aspirants  to  the  hand  —to  say  nothing  of 
the  heart  and  fortune— of  Alice  Charrette,  (jiuillaunie 
Bilodeau,  Tom  Fitzgerald,  and  Napoleon  Eortier.  Taking? 
the  names  in  reverse  order  Napoleon  Fortier  was  in  some 
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sense,  a  public  clwiracter,  which  has  always  a  certain  fascina- 
tion for  the  feminine  mind.  He  was,  moreover,  a  <;reat 
favourite  with  Mme.  Charrctte — as  with  all  the  other  old 
women  in  the  villaj^e  a  fact  which  was  not  without  wei<j:ht 
with  Alice.  He  had  walked  home  with  her  after  Midnij^ht 
M.i.ss,  and  had  talked  about  nuisic,  of  which  she  was 
passionately  fond,  in  a  fashion  which  had  stirred  her  feelings, 
if  not  her  heart,  more  than  she  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
prepared  to  own,  even  to  herself.  Lastly,  he  was  rich,  not 
in  prospect,  but  in  fact,  his  father  having;  made  him,  so  to 
speak,  joint-owner  of  the  property.  That  he  had  "  le  bon 
ereur"  Alice  was  certain;  bnt  "  le  bon  caMir"  does  not, 
uufortiuiately,  oti'set  the  disadvantage  if  such  it  be -of 
plivsii'al  "  homeliness,"  even  with  the  wisest  of  us,  still  less 
with  a  youn<;  and  pretty  {,drl  who  has  "other  strin<£s  to  her 
bow."  Then  he  was,  as  Fitzj>erald  had  said,  not  over  kindly, 
nearer  fortv  than  thirtv,  and  nineteen  deems  either  almost 
old  airo.  Besides,  Tom  had  also  walked  home  with  her 
thronirh  the  mooidit  snow,  and  had  talked  of  nnisie,  too  ; 
not.  to  lie  sure,  of  Masses,  Credos,  and  Carols,  as  Napoleon 
Fortier  had  done,  l)ut  of  the  sentimental  duets  which  they 
had  just  heen  sinj^'inji;,  and  in  which  their  voices  had  blended 
so  eharniingly.  And  Tom  was  neither  foi'ty  nor  thirty,  but 
liarely  twenty-one ;  was  as  handsome  as  Napoleon  was 
homely. 

As  for  (iuillaume  Bilodeau,  if  he  was  older  than  Tom,  he 
was  eertainly  l)etter-lookinjr  ;  Alice  was  honest  in  that  at 
kast,  hard  as  it  was,  already,  becoming  to  keep  up,  even 
with  herself  for  confidant,  the  merest  semblance  of  im])ar- 
tiality :  for  the  balanee--if  the  truth  nnist  be  told — was, 
unquestionably,  beginning  to  tui'ii.  But  there  was  abont 
(■uilhuuue  a  certain  atmosphere  of  worldiness,  not  to  say  of 
iniletinal)le  naughtiness,  which  had  its  attractions  for  the 
iunoeent,  convent-bred  maiden  of  nineteen.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  -a  position  of  power  and  influ- 
ence; he  had  the  "entree"  to  all  the  most  fashionable 
houses  in  Richelieu,  and  yet  paid  attention  to  her,  Alice 
Clmrrette,  the  farmer's  daughter,  in  a  manner  which — she 
tVlt.  instinctively — proved  him  to  be  in  earnest. 

Napoleon  Fortier,  then,  had  few,  if  any,  external  good 
points  in   his  favour,  sufficient  to  outweigh    his   own  dis- 
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adviuitii^^es  unci  the  adviinta^cs  of  his  rivals  ;  for,  aftir  all, 
even  a  ])ultli('  character-  when  also,  as  occasionally  happens, 
a  general  favourite  nuist  have  soinething  more  sonictliiiii,' 
personal,  so  to  speak  in  order  to  win  the  love  of  a  fair  lady, 
or  to  have  any  chance  of  doing  so.  That  her  mother  likt.d 
him  was  all  very  well  ;  it  was  not  her  mother  who  ini^rht. 
possil)ly,  marry  him  -  not  that  Alice  seriously  consiik'rL'd 
tho  contingency  as  possible ;  moreover,  no  tM'o  wdiiuni 
think  alike  about  any  one  man  ;  least  of  all  were  mother 
and  daughter  likely  to  do  so.  Mme.  (Jharrette's  good-will. 
therefore  -she  had  not  as  yet  actively  chamjjioned  iiis 
caiise — did  not  seem  calculated  to  assist  Napoleon's  court- 
ship. 

Tom  Fitzgerald  had  his  mother,  in  the  first  place,  and, 
conse([uently,  his  father,  as  enthusiastic  allies.  .Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, it  is  true,  had  disagreed  rather  seriously  witli  his 
old  friend,  Toussaint  Charrette,  which  falling  out  nuLdit 
prove  detrimental  to  the  success  of  Tom's  suit,  and  ]m- 
bably  would  have  done  so  had  Alice  been  altogetlar 
inditt'erent,  which,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  she  was  not.  I'ut 
even  Tom  covdd  not  be  sure  of  this,  however  nnich  he  might 
hope  that  it  was  the  case,  wdiile  his  father  and  niothor- 
their  personal  vanity  being  far  less  in  danger  of  being  hurt 
by  an  adverse  decision  on  the  yonng  lady's  part- -had  no 
reason  at  all  to  feel  sure  in  regard  to  the  matter.  They 
might  jnstly  from  their  point  of  view — and  certainly  did— 
consider  their  son  as  inmieasurably  siiperior,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  either  (Jnilhuune  Bilodeau  or  Napoleon 
Fortier,  bnt  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  Alice  herself, 
or  her  parents — who  must,  of  course,  have  as  exalted  an 
opinion  about  her  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F'itzgerald  had  about 
Tom — shoiild  accept  that  estimate  at  its  face  value.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  first  duty  was  to  nwke 
friends  with  Toussaint  Charrette  and  his  wife. 

As  they  had  fallen  out  over  a  matter  of  money,  money 
must,  obviously,  be  the  means  of  reconciliation  ;  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald being  of  the  very  general,  if  cynical,  opinion  that 
money  can  make  or  mar  friendship  more  effectually  than 
anything  else  under  the  sun.  Moreover,  Toussaint  Charrette. 
as  Mr.  Fitzgei'ald  knew,  if  he  had  a  failing  in  his  otherwise 
estimable  disposition,  was  fond  of  money ;  Mme,  Charrette 
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loved  it  lic'ttcr  than  all  beside— luorc,  probabl}-,  than  was 
I'dod  for  her.  The  (jnestion  was,  therefore,  how  to  find  the 
m'filcii  iiiDney. 

Tit  this  the  answer  was  as  plain  as  the  need  itself. 
KitzireniM  liad  failed  to  induee  the  ('m'(''  toaeeept  Charrette'a 
otlrr  nl'  an  acre  of  land,  which  failiu'e  had  nip[)ed  a  very 
iiroiiiisini:  land-l)ooni  as  etrectnally  as  a  late  sprin«i'  frost 
cduld  spoil  an  a])ple  crop.  That  it  was  Mnie.  Charrette's 
f;iull  did  not  aher  the  fact;  that  she  wonld  admit  that  it 
was  so,  iMtzj^erald  knew  was  most  improbable,  if  not  wholly 
im])(»ssil)le.  What  he  liad  to  do  was  to  "work"  tliat  land- 
IxHiin  more  successfnlly,  if  he  eonld,  than  he  had  at  first 
hiipcil  to  do.  Only  on  those  terms  wonld  Mine.  Charrette 
fdiu'ivc  him,  Fitz<xerald,  the  ori^dnal  failure  for  which  she, 
herself,  was  solely  responsil)le. 

There  remained,  therefore,  the  most  ditlicult  part  of  the 

whiile  matter  namelv,  either  to  start  a  land-boom  of  most 

cxai.',L:erated   dimensions,    or   else    to    find    a    purchaser  for 

Cliarrettes  land  as  it  stood.      Fitzgerald  was  only  too  well 

aware  of  his  own  ])ersonaI  inability  to  make  such  a  ])nrchase, 

much   MS  he  miLfht   have   wished    to    do   so.      lie   was    also 

(t'ltaiii  that  no  mere  adnntting  Tom  to  practical  partnership 

widi  hiniself,  as  old  Fortier  had  admitted  Napoleon,  would 

satisl'y  Mme.  Charrette  ;  if  he   had  been  a  large  land-owner, 

such  a  line  of  action  might  have  proved  sufHcient  to  place 

Tniii  (III  iiii  e(iuality — in  Mme.  Charrette's  estimation— with 

NaiKiledii   Fortier,  but  would  leave  him,  even  then,  behind 

'iuillaiuiie   Hilodeau    who,    as    proprietor    of    a    newspaper, 

lilicrally  fed  on  " (iovernment  pap,"  and  nephew  of  a  pro- 

iiiiucnt    M.l'.,    was    reputed    " b'en    riehe."       In    any    ease 

Fitzgerald  wanted  his  son  to  be  first ;  a  laudable  ambition, 

suioly  ;  one  which  had  played  as  large  a  part  in  his  own  life  as 

it  had  in  that  of  Alphonse   Bilodeau,  (,).C.,  M.l*.      liilodeau, 

its  Fitzji'crald  was  constrained  to  admit,  had  outstripped  him 

in  the  ])ursuit  of  success  ;  he  salved  his  womided  self-esteem 

I'V  claiming  -as  he  was  justified  in  doing — that   Hilodeau's 

iucthi)ds  were  not  his  methods  ;  that  he  woidd  rather  not 

succeed  at  all  than  dirty  his  fingers  by  meddling  in  politics, 

^thcv  than  numicipal.     His  object  was,  of  course,  to  pnrify 

tliesc  lust  by  a  serious  sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  inelina- 

tiouis,  time   and   convenience.     Well,  if    Bilodeau    had  got 
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^t't  alieud  of  Hilodeim's  nephew, 
.10,  I'litriok   Miirc'c'llus  Kitzironikl 


alieiid  of  hiiu.  his  son  ^ 

if  only  in  u  lovo  uH' 

would  know  tliu  r<  hy. 

Mr.  Kit/ixcrald,  .ic  tnitli  nuist  be  told,  had  a  t'crtaiii 
amount  of  bolicf  in  luck,  from  which  tlie  wisest  and  inosi 
devout  of  us  is  not  wholly  free.  Mrs.  Fitz;^ej'ald,  an  eiitiri'lv 
pious  woman  at  heart,  was,  also,  jnst  a  little  hit  inclined  to 
be  superstitious,  in  a  half-jestinjj,',  half-ashamed  fashion. 
They  had  stru;.^<iled  u{)wards,  from  narrow  means  to  coiu- 
parative  wealth  ;  tliere  was  no  reason,  that  they  could  sec, 
why  'l\;m  to  say  nothinj;  of  their  other  children  shouM 
not  l)e^dn  lifo  from  the  point  which  they  themsehcs  had 
reached,  and  end  nnu-h  higher  np,  and  it  is  on  siah 
and)itions  that  social  proj^ress,  such  as  it  is,  j)i'iiicipally 
de))ends. 

.lust  now,  at  all  events,  l-'it/jxerald  felt  that  he  needed  his 
luck  :  more,   possibly,   than  at  any  other  })eriod  of  his  nut 
unsuccessl'nl   caiver.      Mrs.    Fit/.^'erald  had  set  her  heart  on 
marryin<i'  Tom  to  .Mice  Charrette,  wliy,  she  did  not  explain 
very    lucidlv  ;    i)rol)ablv    because   she    knew    the   «drl   was 
clever  and    and»itious,   two    (lualities  in  which,  as  she  was 
constrained   to   aihuit     to  herself  only,  of  conrse.     Master 
Tom  was  just  a  little  dcHcient  ;  also  bectause,  if  Tom  nuirried 
money,  there  would  be  more  to  leave  to  the  other  children; 
lastly,  because  she  knew  how  mnch  Tom  wished  it,  and  she 
had  never  hitherto  denied  him  anythin<i'  which  she  felt  to  he 
good   for   him.      Her    Patrick   had   been   as  younir  as  Tom 
when  she  took   him  for  better  or  worse  ;   very  nuicli  for  the 
better  for  both  of  them,  as  it  had  pi'oved.     Why  should  not 
Tom  and  Alice  fare  as  well?     It  woidd  be  .-Mice's  fault  if 
they  did  not.      Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  as  mothers  will,  tht)ught  w> 
girl   good  enough  for  her  son.     Manifestly,   therefore,  .Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  in  need  of  a  stroke  of  hick,  which  should 
enable   him   to  recover  his   former   high   place  in  the  ^wd 
graces  of  Mme.  Chfirrette. 

He  knew  nothing  abont  liilodean's  recent  good  fortune: 
in  fact,  was  rather  inclined  to  commiserate  him  on  his  fiulure 
to  obtain  the  coveted  portfolio.  He  did  not  like  Bilodeaii, 
but  he  was  at  least  a  Catholic,  even  if  oidy  a  nominal  one, 
whereas  Brown  of  Manitoba,  as  a  North-of-Ireland  Oranfre- 
man,    was,    to    Patrick    Marcellus    Fitzgerald,   the    quint- 
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essence  of  all  that  was  low,  eontorn])tible  and  diabolical. 
But  ovon  had  he  known  how  in^enioufsiy  Hilodcan  had  con- 
trived to  turn  apparent  failure  into  pn»bahle  success  ;  coidd 
ho  even  have  foi'cseen  what  that  success  woidd  be,  he  would 
lint  hiivc  envied  him,  but  woidd  have  folt  more  than  ever 
that  such  methods  were  ini])ossible  for  him.  Krom  which  it 
mav  he  leathered  that  his  nmch  wished  for  stroke  of  luck 
fell  duly  in  his  way. 

He  had  never  doubted  -or  so  he  persuaded  himself  -  that 
it  would  come  sooner  or  later,  but  it  came  sooner  than  he 
had  ventured  to  hope  for,  or  Mrs.  I''itz<;erald  either,  in  their 
most  .saniruine  moments,  and  in  a  somewhat  unexpected 
fashion.  One  Suturday  afternoon  as  he  was  returning;  from 
Kic'ht'licu  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  havin>,'  done  a  good 
week's  business,  he  met  his  friend  I'atenaude. 

"  I  was  coming  to  see  you  this  evening,"  the  latter  said, 
after  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  train. 

"Were  you?  what  about?"  ciKpiired  Fitzgerald,  who 
scented  a  "deal"  an  instinct  which  rarelv  misled  him. 
Most  men  who  succeed— that  is,  who  make  money— are  so 
endowed,  presumably  by  the  beneficent  provision  of  a  kindly 
Vnividence. 

"Smith,  of  the  West  Shore  Railway,  was  in  my  ofhce 
to-day,'  I'atenaude  continued,  "to  renew  his  insurance,  and 
iusked  if  you  were  still  the  agent  for  the  Charrette  property." 
"I  suppose  I  am,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "Why?"  Fitz- 
L'erald  guessed  what  was  coming,  but  wanted  to  be  assured 
of  it  in  so  many  words. 

"The  West  Shore  are  to  move  their  ottiees  from  East 
Richelieu   to    Albert    Scpiare,"    returned    Patenaude,    "and 
their  sh<)[)s  to  St.  I'hilippe." 
"What  did  they  ]iay  for  the  S(juare?" 
"Nothing— rich  corporations  often  do,"  answered  Paten- 
aude, huighing,    "that  is  an  advantage  they  possess  over 
ordinary  mortals,"  he  contiimed,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
made  an  interesting  discovery,  yet  withal,  a  trifle  ironically. 
"  Do  they  expect  to  get  Charrctte's  land  for  nothing,  too  ? " 
asked   Fitzgerald,    smiling ;    his   friend's   comment   on  the 
advantages  possessed  by  rich  corporations  had  tickled  his 
fancy.    Moreover,  it  was  something  new  for  Patenaude  to 
be  cynical. 
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"Hardly,"  r('i)li('(l  I'liteiiaiulo,  "tlioy  will  not  find  Hon- 
hoMiiuo  'i'oussiiiiit  so  ('oiii[)liii.sant  as  the  mayor  and  aldcriiion 
of  lliolic'lioii.  Voii  SCO  it  is  his  own  property."  lieally,  ho 
seemed  to  enjoy  l)einj;  cynical,  and  was  netting'  worse  and 
worse. 

"Yes,"  assented  l''it/<;erald,  with  the  ntmost  ^rravity 
possihle,  which  appeared  to  amuse  his  friend  hn<xely,  "tliut 
does  make  a,  ditl'erence,  doesn't  it  {"  Then  realizinix  his  own 
olituseness,  he  lau;:,hed  as  heartily  at  it  as  the  other  had 
done.  "They  want  to  ^^et  it  cheap,  of  course,"  he  added, 
just  a  little  ^'rindy. 

"Of  course."  I'utenaude  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  waste 
words  ill  rejiard  to  such  a  very  self-evident  fact. 

"Of  course,"  more  ;xrimly  this  time;  "oli!  yes,  they'll 
get  it  ciieap."  Whereupon  each  man  subsided  into  his 
newspa])er,  as  is  the  pernicious  habit  of  all  subur))iui 
residents. 

Fit/<4erald,  for  once  in  a  way,  said  nothinj,'  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald about  what  I'atenaude  had  told  him.  He  wanted  to 
"close  the  deal"  before  letting  his  better  half  know  any- 
thing about  it:  siiould  it  fail  to  come  otl',  she  would  he 
spared  a  grievous  disappointment.  If  he  succeeded,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  it  would  be  a  deliiiditful 
surprise.  Still  less  would  he  say  anything  to  his  old 
friend,  Toussaint  C'harrette,  until  he  could  make  him  a 
definite  otl'er  :  ho  was  still  agent  for  the  land,  and  as  such, 
had  authority  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  for  the 
owner.  U"  Smith  "meant  business" — as  he  must  surely  do, 
or  he  would  not  have  spoken  to  Patenaude — they  should  be 
good  terms,  or  none  at  all. 

On  Monday  morning  he  tele])honed  the  West  Shore  Kail- 
way  Ottices,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Smith. 

"You  want  to  sec  me?"  he  said,  wiien  that  gentleman 
had  given  utterance  to  the  conventional  "hullo,"  thereby 
indicating  that  he  was  listening. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "when  can  I  call?"  which  was 
gracious  on  the  great  man's  part,  but  Fitzgerald  know 
better  than  to  take  advantage  of  it.  When  you  want  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  a  man,  always  begin  by  flatterinfi;  his 
self-esteem ;  it  is  the  surest  road  to  success  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
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"  I  cin  cull  ovor  now  if  yon  iiro  iit  lilu'rtv,"  said  [""itzirovjild, 
uilli  a  (IcfiTi'iu'c  tliat  was  not  a  cliaractoristic  (tf  liis  imlinary 
iiili'iviiursc  with  iiis  ncij^ldxnirs.  His  "  indciH'ndi'iuH' " 
V('r;:('d  perilously  close  on  lainiptious  solf-asscrtion  as 
"iii(li|it'iidiii('i'  '  is  apt  to  do  only  liis  friendly  niitnro 
Nivcd  liiiii. 

"  It'  voii  will  lie  so  kind,"  answ(.'rc(l  Mr.  Sniilli,  in  tho 
tiiiic  ni'  our  who  accepts  attentions  as  of  i-iirht ;  wliii-h  was 
iii>t  what  l''itzi:erald  had  expected,  hut  which  rather  pleased 
liiiii  than  otherwise,  since  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  <^'oo(l 
lir-inninu'. 

lie  evidently  had.  On  roachinjj;  the  C,'(Mn])any's  offices  ho 
was  ushered,  without  any  of  the  delay  which  he  liacl 
;iiitii'i])at(Ml  as  inevitalile,  into  the  Assistant  (General  Mana;;er's 
jirivate  loom,  the  (Jeneral  .Manaj^^'i-  hein^'  just  then  in  New 
Vmk,  atteiidinjj;  one  of  those  conferences  of  railway  niaj^'Uiites 
which  liav(>  such  a  j)ainful  interest  for  their  nominal 
pair' Ills,  the  lon<:,-sull'erin,!j:  pulilic.  lie  had,  however, 
left  iiisliaictions  with  his  second  in  command,  who  was,  by 
the  way,  a  keener  hand  at  haiyains  of  this  kind  than  his 
chief,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  "  hlutlii:;.^ "'  the  mayoi- and 
iililcriueii  with  a  skill  worthy  of  l>ilodcau,  <^>.('.,  M.l'..  himself, 
iiitn  iiiakiii;^'  over  half  a  larue  sijuare  to  the  Company  for  a 
"Iicppercorn  rent,"  of  which  fact  Kit/ycrald  l»ein<j,-  perfectly 
auarc.  determined,  with  an  audacity  which  would  have 
astouiidt'd  Mr.  Smith,  could  he,  Viy  any  possihility,  have 
Mispccted  its  existence,  to  take  a(lvanta<:v.  It  really  seemed 
as  if  l''itz<rerald  ou^ht  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  IJilodeau  ; 
if  not,  it  must  have  been,  as  he  claimed,  because  he  was  too 
honest.  It  was  certainly  not  from  lack  of  eourajje  and 
a'Miurcofulness. 

"Sit  down,  .Mr.  ]''itz^erald,"  said  the  Assistant  (Jeneral 
Manager,  with  a  jj^raciousness  that  confirmed  the  Irishman's 
K'liof  that  he  had  acted  wisely  so  far.  "About  that  land  at 
^t,  l'hilip[)e,"  he  continued,  when  Fitzgerald  had  taken  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  large  ottice  table,  "you  arc  tho 
a;.'oiit  for  it,  are  you  not  ? "' 

"  Ves,  sir,"  answered  Kitzgerald,  with  a  deference  becoming 
tho  interest  he  had  at  stake — Tom's  happiness,  and  his  own 
pockot,  to  say  nothing  of  his  credit,  and  Charrette's 
iidvaiitiige. 
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**  How  much  of  it  is  there,  do  y<»u  know  ? "  whh  Mr.  Smitli's 
next  t|U('sti(ni. 

l''it/;/('riil(l  inentioMcil  ihe  iminlter  of  acres. 

"How  many  feet  ttl"  frontline? "  Surely,  he  must  "im'un 
business;"  he  had  evidently  jirepared  ail  his  (|Ut'.sti()ii.s. 
Once  more  l-'itzuerald  :su|)|)lie(|  the  desired  information. 

"  ll(»\v  nuii'h  does  he  want  for  it  ? "  This  was  eomin;:  ii> 
the  point  with  a  ven^a'ance. 

'*Tw(»  huinlred  thousand  <lollars,"  answered  l''it/,^'er!il(l 
promptly,      lie  too  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  say. 

"Mv  dear  sir,"  ex  |)o.sti  dated  the  Assistant  ( aMicml 
Mana^u'r  mildly  it  was  less  than  he  had  expected  to  he  asked, 
l»ut  he  was  not  jxoin«;'  to  say  so     "that  is  a  very  hii.di  j)riiT." 

"  Land  is  ^'oini.'  up  in  St.  I'hilipj)e,"  said  l"'it/;.'ei'ald,  a  fritlt^ 
less  deferential  as  he  lieeame  more  interested,  hut  the  otlicr 
did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  I'ossihiy,  he,  on  his  siile,  was 
gettinir  interesti'd  as  well  ;  he  could  always  take  ercilit 
with  the  Manairer  and  the  shareholders  for  haviu'j,'  driven  a 
j;ood  ltapj;ain.  lint  just  now  he  meivly  askt'd,  witli  an 
assumption  of  careless  indilVerence  wiiicli  would  not  liiivo 
deceived  a  child  :     "Since  when?" 

"Since  your  ("om|)any  he^rim  the  new  hi'idn^e,''  answcrcil 
the  Irishman,  who  could  not  have  ivsisted  ^dvin^  the  nil', 
even  had  it  heen  possihle  to  avoid  doinn'  so,  w  Inch,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  not,  as  Mr.  Smith  had  the  good  sense 
to  recoiiuize. 

"Ah!  I  see,"  he  rejoined,  as  blandly  as  ever  he  had 
made  the  remark  to  his  chief  some  months  ago,  and  would 
now  Jiave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  lie  was  right  and 
his  chief  wrong,  even  if  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  say 
BO     "we  should  have  l)ought  first,  and  built  afterwards." 

"  I  think  so,  decidedly."  It  was  all  the  comfort  that 
Fitzgerald  felt  inclined  to  otter  ;  not  nuich,  to  say  the  l)Ost 
of  it. 

"  And  now  y<^'i  want  ,  .  ,  let  me  see.  .  .  ."  The 
Assistant  (Jeneral  Manager,  of  course,  knew  })crfectly  well, 
what  the  amount  was,  but  it  actually  hurt  him  to  mention  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  less  than  he  had  been  prepared  to  pay,  a  new  site  for 
the  shops  being  absolutely  indispensable,  and  Charrette's  land 
being  the  most  suitable, — the  cheapest,  also,  as  it  had  proved. 
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"Two  liuii<lro(l  tliotiMimd  dolliirs,"  Kit/)_'t'nil(l  ropcuted^ 
qiliotlv,  tVi'lin;.'  sure,  luiw,  tliut  tin'  ileal  would  ^n  (lirou;;!!, 
imd  ^MU'ssiii;^',  I'miM  jniin  .-nid  varieil  experieiite  in  such 
liiattt  fs,  that  the  Coinpauy  would  have  paid  UKtve  if  he  had 
UMked  it.  Mow  much  ?  he  wondered.  Well,  ( 'harrette  only 
e.xpei'leil  a  hundied  and  til'ty  thousand  ;  the  (lilVerence,  or 
tiinsi  of  it,  oui:ht,  in  all  fairness,  to  he 
was  no  usi'  in  liein^;'  ;^'reedv. 


Ali 


re  s 


•dot 


then 


Well,  Mr.  I'"it/^erald,  I  shall    have  to  i-onsult  the  < 'hief 


wlicii  he  I'etin'iis,  on  rriday,    sai( 


Ml 


>niit  h,  as 


mind  vou,  I  oidv  sav,  I  think, 


indiv  iiH 


we 


ever,  hut  I  think     .     . 
may  consider  it  a  har^iain." 

And  a  hafLiain  it  provecl  to  he.  Mr.  Smith  telephoned 
Kil/LTerald,  on  the  followinn'  Satui'day  nlornin'_^  recpiestin-^ 
liiiii  to  <'oiiie  and  see  "the  Chief"  at  once,  if  eonveiiient. 
I'ii/u'crald  doul)tless  found  it  so,  for,  iialf-un  hour  later,  ho 


as  in  the  Chiof's  oUice 


Y 


on   will   hnnt;  your  i)nnei))a 


licit;  on  .Monday  then,''  he  was  asked,  to  which  he  answererl, 
wilii  even  jL;reater  deferenee  than  ho  had  shown  to  the 
.Assistant  (lenei'al  .M.ina^er,  "Yes,  sir,  with  i)leasure."  'Idio 
(leal  had  jrone  throu<-h,  then. 

Tliat     Mrs.     I""itz,uerald     Wiis    deli;-hted,     may    l)e    easily 


a  ry 


roni,'"    she    said,    wishinu'    to     make     thinjiS 


ilnau'incij. 

pK'asaiit  i'or  her  j^ood  man,  an  indul^'eiiee  which  he 
certainly  deserved,  under  the  eireunistanoes,  " shall  you  sec 
Alice  ('harrette  at  tlie  regatta,  this  afternoon?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  hope  so,"  Tom  did,  indeed.  All  the 
liri<rlitness  woidd  he  ^^one  out  of  the  day  if  she  were  not  there  ; 
the  canoe  race  would  not  he  worth  witniinjjf,  if  she  were  not 
lo(lkin^•  on,  if  she  did  not  smile  approval.  'i'om  was 
Very  far  i^one.  "  Have  you  any  messa!;;e?"  he  eutpiired.  His 
malady  had  ^rown  so  serious  that  ho  had  aetiially  heeomo 
shy  ahout  s})oakinj:;  to  the  lady  of  his  heart,  and  a  inossago 
from  his  mother  would  ;4ivo  him  just  the  e.xcuse  that  had 
hecDiiie  so  unaceoun.tahly  necessary  to  him.  "  Yes,"  answered 
Mrs.  Kitz<ierald,  looking'  to  her  hushand,  who  nodded  ap})roval 
of  her  ingenious  plan  for  hroakin^-  the  ice,  "  tell  her  that  your 
father  would  he  <ilad  to  speak  to  her  fatiior  after  Mass  to- 
morrow." 

'■  Yes  mother."  Tom  didy  delivered  his  messaj^e  ;  whereat, 
gaining  courage  he  gave  utterance  to  such  sentimental  foolish- 


■-.-aSkiB!  ■• 
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ncss  as  occnrrcfl  to  his  iioi.  over-1)rilHiint  inuif^ination,  but 
wliicli,  ))r(jsuiuiil)ly,  \vas])k'iisant  to  i  hv  person  to  whom  it  was 
acUh'ossed.  At  all  events,  she  smile^i  sweetl}',  anrl  nttered,  in 
her  turn,  various  inanities  of  a  kindred  nature.  Tom, 
^rowin;^  l)older  yet  l)y  sueh  encoura;j:cment,  as  lovers  will, 
.sat  down  beside  her,  and  proceeded  to  ni()no])oli/e,  not  only 
the  lady's  attention,  hut  more  than  his  Fair  share  ol'  the 
somewhat  exi<i-uous  seatiuLT  aeconnnodation  ottered  hv  the 
"St.  I'hillip])e  Acpiatie  and  Atldetic  Association,"  to  its  t'or- 
hearin^'  ,<,niests.  l'roceeilin<;'s  whit;ii  annoyed  (Juillaunie 
Bilodeau  ;  also,  sundry  oF  his  neiiihliours,  who  thoujj,ht  tliat 
youn^f  ]K'o])le,  such  as  he  and  Alice,  nii<j;ht  very  well  sit  on 
the  rocks,  and  leave  the  benches  to  their  elders. 

The  regatta  was  nnich  like  other  rejz'attas.  The  local 
"poet,"  inspired,  doul)tless,  by  a  praiseworthy,  if  somewhat 
parochial  patrit)tism,  published  in  the  "  Local  Observer,"  -a 
scurrilous  sheet,  iF  the  truth  must  he  spoken,  and  <>'eucrally 
helieved  to  be  l''isher's  "organ,"— an  ett'usion  in  honour  (pf 
tile  event,  bej^inniu};-  - 

"  Yes,  I  .saw  tlie  regatta, 

I  dill,  tor  I  sat  a 

(Juoil  couple  of  houis  or  more  on  a  seat 

Tliat  was  hard,  at  the  least     .     .     ." 

And  so  on,  whicii  was  didy  admired  by  those  who  knew 
no  better.  Tom,  "whose  stren^'th  was  as  the  stren_LCth  of 
ten,"  because  Alice  had  not  only  smiled  on  him,  Init  had,  in 
answer  to  his  whispered  pleadini:-,  given  him  a  rose  out  oF  her 
dress,  and  pinned  it  to  his  jersey  -a  transaction  which  did 
not  escape  (iuillaume  Hilodeau's  jealous  eyes,  nor  improved 
his  temper  won  his  canoe  race,  "  with  eclat "  as  the  news- 
papers say.  Then  escorted  Alice,  who  had  pi-omiscd  to  return 
to  the  dance,  to  her  father's  door.  (Juillaume  IJilodeau 
began  to  feel  that  it  was  time  to  assert  himself. 

If  so,  the  time  did  not  prove  very  opportune.  Tom,  who 
seemed,  for  once  in  his  life,  to  have  risen  to  tlic  occasion, 
danced  the  opening  quadrille  with  "the  beauty  of  St. 
Phillippe,"  as  all  the  men,  and  some  of  the  women-  the  elder 
ones,  without  daughters,  -  admitted  Alice  to  be.  Then  sat 
beside  her  during  a  waltz,  knowing  her  scruples  about  round 
dances,  which  she  suddenly  found  that  he  shared  in — for  the 
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host  of  :ill  p()ssil)lo  reasons.      It  was  at   tliis   iiioincnt  that 


liilod 


cans  yenius,  an  evil  one,  surely,  pronip 


)ted 


give  nie 


leasure  of  clancin<r  it 


(iuillailiiic 

hiiH  to  assert  liiiiiself. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  not  engaged  for  this  dance  ?  "  he  en([uircd, 
with  a  del'erenee  which,  to  Alice,  seemed  somehow  not  (juite 
('cniiine,  aiifl  ignoring  the  ol»noxious  Tom  altogether. 

"Non,  Monsieur,"  she  answered,  smiling  up  at  him,  with 
a  pleasant ness  that  the  said  Tom  did  not  at  all  apjwove  of, 
which  was,  surely,  very  unreasonahle  of  him,  all  tilings 
considered. 

"  Mademoiselle   wil 
with  me,  then  ? " 

"I  am  sorry,  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  courteously,  "hut  I 
do  not  dance  round  dances." 

"As  you  please,  lait  1  do  not  understand  such  scruples," 
rotarned  (lillaume  Hilodeau,  sulkily.  To  l)e  snuhbed  like 
this,  and  with  Tom  l-'it/gerald  listening,  too.  What  hurt 
him  most,  however,  was  that  he  should  have  been  so  stupid 
us  to  make  such  a  ])lunder.  He  should  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  she  would  not  dance  a  waltz,  as  Tom  had 
evidently  done.  Then  he  had  made  matters  worse  by  showing 
tliat  he  was  otl'ended  by  her  refusal.  How  she  and  Tom 
must  he  laughing  at  him  !  he  thought  savagely,  as  he  walked 
across  the  room  as  inditf'erently  as  he  could  ;  liow  his  uncle 
would  rail  at  him  for  letting  jealousy  interfere  with  either 
love  or  politics  ! 

But  the  harm  was  done,  for  the  present,  at  all  events;  he 
must  see  how  it  could  be  nndone.  He  began  by  praising 
Tom's  canoeing  ;  there  was  nothing,  he  knew,  like  appearing 
generous  ;  it  cost  very  little,  and,  by  young  girls  especially, 
was  taken  to  mean  much.  Then,  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
superior  moral  censor — very  becoming,  in  what  was,  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  the  "supplement  to  La  Semaine 
Religicuse," — he,  editorially,  of  course,  expressed  regret  at 
liuvitig  seen  so  many  French  and  Irish  Catholics  dancing 
round  dances,  in  the  face  of  ecclesiastical  disapproval. 
Whereat,  Alice  Charrette,  who  had  been  pleased^as  he 
intended — by  his  generosity  to  a  rival — as  she  felt  Tom  to 
be,  and  she  was  surely  the  best  judge,  all  things  considered 
—could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  Then  wondered,  woman- 
like, whether  she  could,  possibly,  have  misunderstood  him. 
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"  poor  fellow  ! "  Whicii  was,  also,  doubtless,  just  what  he 
had  intended,  or,  at  all  events,  hoped  that  she  would  do. 

This  was,  however,  as  it  proved,  only  a  kiss-on-the-cheok, 
prefatory  to  more  serious  business.  Toussaint  Charretto  hiul 
met  Fitz<ierald  after  Mass  on  Sunday,  as  requested,  liad 
listened,  willin^dy  enoujjh,  to  what  he  had  to  say,  addiiii,',  on 
his  own  aceount,  "  1  am  afraid.  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,  1  owe 
you  an  apolojiy." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,  not  at  all,"  the  Irishman  liiid 
answered  cordially  ;  wliereupon  they  had  a<i;reed  to  call,  to- 
gether, on  the  (Jeneral  Manager  of  the  West  Shore  Railway 
on  the  following  Monday  morning. 

The  meeting  was,  presmuably,  of  a  nature  satisfactory  to 
all  c(>ncerned,  for  the  announcement  was  dulv  made  that  the 
Company  had  purchased  the  Charrette  property  for  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  would  transfer  their  shops  to 
St.  Philippe  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

Then  it  was  that  "L'Etoile,"  urged  thci'eto  by  Alphonse 
Bilodeau,  C^.C,  M.  P.,  who  had  been  duly  informed  by  his 
nephew — with  reservations  affecting  the  nephew's  vanity  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  opened  fire  in  a  manner  that  was  startling 
as  it  was  luiexpected,  in  an  editorial,  with  "  scare  "  liead- 
lines,  inider  the  caption  of  "  Laxd-CiRAUIunc  Kxtua- 
ORUiNAHY  ! ! ! "  It  was,  moi-eover,  a  scattering  fire,  for  it  lilt 
a  good  many  people.  The  Company  were  accused,  in  good 
set  terms,  of  swindling  a  simple-minded  "habitant";  the 
agent,  not  quite  so  plainly,  of  having  "  made  a  good  thing 
out  of  the  iniipiitous  transaction." 

Toussaint  (,'harrette  was  no  fool,  nor  was  Mme.  Chanrttc, 
with  all  her  faults,  lacking  in  common-sense,  but  each  of  them 
had  that  awe  and  reverence  for  editorial  wisdom  from  wliich 
few  of  us  are  altogether  free,  but  which  are  particulaily 
strong  in  half-educated  persons.  What  "le  journ:d  "  said 
must  be  true  !  In  this  case,  self-interest  being  on  the  side  of 
"le  journal,"  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
matter.  It  was  an  immense  steal,  so  Mme.  ( 'harrette 
declared,  with  an  emphasis  excusable  under  the  circumstances, 
for  she  honestly  believed  that  it  was  so  ;  and  her  bon-honnne, 
for  once  in  his  life,  cordiallj'  agreed  with  her. 

Thereupon,  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  race,  he  went  out 
to  call  on  Fitzgerald,  whom, — unfortunately  or  otherwise— 
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ho  fmuid  at  home.  "Monsieur  Fitzgerald,"  he  exclaimnd, 
treinblinjr  with  excitement,  and  waving  a  copy  of  "L'Etoih  "' 
in  the  Irislnnan's  face,  "  You  see  that,  eh?  what  say  you,  eh  ?" 
"  Say  1"  answered  Fitzgerald,  scornfully,  hut  keeping  his 
teinpcr  by  an  effort,  knowing  how  much  might  depend  on  his 
doiii"  so,  "Say]  why,  that  it's  an  infernal  lie,  and  that  I 
muiUi  to  prove  it  so." 

"A  lie?"  repeated  the  old  farmer,  startled  into  a  measure 
of  solf-fontrol  by  the  other's  unexpected  cahnness,  "a  lie,  you 
saw  Monsieur  Fitzgerald?  You  gain  nothing  by  it,  eh  ? "  he 
!i(l(ie(l,  with  lingering  suspicion,  difficult  to  dispel  quickly. 
"Did  not  Me  journal'  accuse  'the  agent,'  that  is,  Fitzgerald, 
of  iniiking  a  good  tiling  out  of  it? " 

"N(»thing,"  bluntly;  the  Irishman  was  V)eginning  to 
wonder  at  his  own  self-control. 

"  And  you  hope  to  make  nothing  out  of  it  someday  ? " 
This  with  renewefl  suspiciousness. 

I'ltziicrald  saw  that  it  was  best  to  tell  the  tnith  now,  which 
nmst  come  out,  sooner  or  later.  Moreover,  how  could  he, 
honestly,  deny  that  he  ho])e(l  to  make  "something"  oiit  of 
the  transaction,  someday,  for  Tom,  if  not  for  himself?  After 
all,  ihu  proposal  he  was  about  to  make  was  fair  enough  to  all 
cuneernod  ;  the  old  farmer  was  to  make  tifty  to  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  more  by  selling  his  land— through  Fitz- 
;:oral(l  -to  the  railway  company  than  he  could,  possibly, 
have  made  by  the  "boom"  which  the  acre  oflered  to  the 
Cure  was  intended  to  inaugurate,  and  which,  to  use  the 
Irislmian's  characteristic  phrase,  had  collapsed  before  it  was 
intiated.  Why  should  he  not  settle  a  good  slice  of  it  on 
Alice!  He  was  boimd  to  give  her  a  "dot,"  no  matter  whom 
>he  niiiiht  marry  ;  this,  surely,  was  the  most  reasonable  way 
of  "fixing"  that  most  desira))le  and  necessary  preliminary  to 
his  only  unmarried  daughter's  entrance  into  the  state 
matrimonial. 

He  did  not  take  long,  therefore,  in  making  up  his  mind. 
'•Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  is  as  matter-of-fact  a  tone  as  he  could 
;\ssinne,  considering  1k>w  much  might  depend  upon  how  old 
Tdussaint  should  take  what  he  was  going  to  say  :  "  Yes,  I  do 
hope  to  make  something  out  of  it,  some  day.  Not  for  my- 
^elf  ..."  he  added  hastily,  seeing  that  Charrette  was 
iibout  to  interrupt  him. 
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"For  whom  tlion?"  iiskod  the  farmer,  his  suspicions  con- 
firmed, and  yet  dispelled,  almost  entirely,  all  in  a  monieiit. 

"  For  my  son,"  was  the  reply.  Fitzj^erald  jfiiessed  prcttv 
accurately,  that  his  candour  had,  solar,  produced  the' desirwl 
etibct.  If  it  had  not  alto<>ether  removed  the  old  man's 
suspicions,  it  had  done  so  to  a  <:;reat  extent,  it  had,  also, 
evidently  surprised  him  more  than  a  little,  as  his  next 
question  showed. 

"  (^hi'  est  ce  (pie  (ja  veut  dire  ? "  he  asked,  quickly,  j'ossilily 
he  jiuessed  already.  In  any  case  he  wished  to  have  the 
matter  explained  in  so  manv  words. 

"My  son  loves  your  daughter,"  returned  Fit/gerald,  still 
speaking  ([uietly  ;  "  if  you  consent  .   .   ." 

"This  money,  or  a  ])art  of  it,  will  serve  for  a  dot  .  .  oli?" 
said  Toussaint,  a  trille  drily  ;  Fitzgerald  did  not  (piite  relish 
either  his  tone  or  his  manner.  The  breach  causecl  by  that 
first  fiasco — which  after  all  was  Mmeu  (.'harrette's  fault  solely 
— was  more  difficult  to  heal  than  he,  Fit/gerald,  had  flattered 
himself  that  it  would  prove.  Then  consoled  himself,  as  hest 
he  could,  thiit  money  would  salve  the  hurt  that  the  loss  of  it 
had  caused.  There  was  no  doubt,  wdiatever  came  of  it,  that 
that  he  had  acted  for  the  best  by  being  al)solutely  truthful 
about  the  matter. 

"  Precisely,"  he  rejoined,  once  more  trying  to  speak  in  a 
matter-of-fact,  oft-hand  fashion  ;  thougli,  to  tell  the  truth,  lie 
was  far  from  feeling  cither  satisfied  or  even  at  his  ease. 

"  You  think  so,  eh.  Monsieur  Fitzgerald  ? "  Charrette  spoke 
more  drily  than  before;  the  Irishman,  for  once  in  his  life,  was 
completely  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  or  say  next.  Then, 
calmly  enough,  all  things  considered,  "  I  do  not  think  so,"  he 
replied,  "  I  only  hoped  so." 

"Well,"  gi'i-vely,  "we  shall  see."  With  Avhich  scanty 
comfort  Fitzgerald  had  perforce  to  content  himself,  and  Mi's. 
Fitzgerald  not  at  all. 

Matters,  therefore,  stood  somewhat  after  this  manner.  Alice 
Charrette,  novf  reputed  an  heiress,  had  three  aspirants  to 
her  hand  and  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  her  heart.  First 
Napoleon  Fortier,  who  being  wholly  disinterested,  was  the 
least  likely  to  succeed  for  that  very  reason,  if  for  no  other. 
There  remained  Tom  Fitzgerald  and  Guillaume  Bilodeau, 
each  of  whom,  as  has  been  made  clear,  had  his  "  backers,"  to 
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use  a  sportinj;  plimse.  Tom  was,  if  anytliiii};,  first  in  the 
youiiL,'  liuly's  favour,  as  she  had  proved  on  the  day  of  the 
reiiiilta,  Imt,  owiuLC  to  the  coohiess  l)et\voeu  his  jjarents  and 
tlioM'  of  Alice,  out  of  favour  with  T(tussaint  and  Madame 
Ciiiirrette,  whereas  ( Juillaumc  liih)deau,  for  various  reasons, 
tilt'  rliar;.'es  of  hind-ji;rab]>in<r,  etc.,  heinjj:  not  tlie  least  of 
tlu'in,  stood  hi^h  in  their  ^'ood  ^'races,  Madame  Charrette's 
eispocially.  As  so  many  people  were  concerned,  more  or  less 
directly,  nmch  might  depend  upon  Alice's  ultimate  decision, 
■A  decision  which,  apparently,  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  make. 
Wliv  indeed  should  siie  be?  She  liked  them  all  three,  each 
ill  his  own  way,  why  lose  two  of  them,  as  she  felt  she  must, 
l)y  choosing  the  third  ?  A  most  reprehensible  state  of  mind  ? 
l\)ssihly,  but  as  she  was  not  as  yet  actually  in  love  with  any 
of  t.'iein,  she  had  surely  a  right  to  take  time  for  consideration 
before  making  up  her  mind  once  for  all. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  those  concerned  waited  with  such 
patience  as  they  could  mnster  until  she  should  be  pleased  to 
du  so.  Which,  after  all,  was  the  only  thing  that  they  could 
do,  and  was  nothing  more  than  her  due. 
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In  tliL'  uioiith  of  St3])tL'iMlH'r,  IK!)"),  tlio  now  cliiivcli  so 
imiuli  of  it,  tli;it  is,  as  was  lo  he  hiiilt  for  tlie  ])rfs(.'iit  was 
coui])li'tc'(l,  and  on  Monday  tlic  lOtli,  Ixjforo  i\\v  altar  and 
pews  were  placed  in  position,  the  occasion  was  iiiauuunitoil 
by  a  urand  '' liancpiet,"  on  the  princii)le,  apparently,  iliat 
men  and  women  wlien  they  j^ive  to  <iod  as  they  jirofess- 
always  like  to  have  a  tan;^ilile  return  for  their  money.  A 
good  feed  hein^'  on  the  whole  more  satisfaetory  than  huyiiii: 
more  or  less  useful  articles  at  fifty  ])er  cent  above  their 
value,  a  ''ban(iuet'"  is  nioi'e  popidar  than  a  bazaar. 

That  the  usual  I'ivalry  aniouji  the  ladies  of  the  eonirrepitiou 
as  to  who  should  supply  the  huycst  and  most  varied  assdit- 
ment  of  cakes,  pies,  puddinu's,  etc.,  was  not  wantiiii;'  in 
connection  with  this  event,  human  nature  beinii' — human 
nature,  need  not  be  said.  The  result  was  satisfaetory  -to 
the  Cure  ;  presumably  also  to  the  numerous  guests  who  did 
ample  justice  to  the  good  things  so  liberally  provided,  and 
may  or  may  not  have  had  subse(pient  reasons  to  rcuivt 
havinsj;  done  so.  It  is  the  lot  of  man  to  nav,  heavilv  or 
otherwise,  for  all  ]»is  enjo^'ments. 

(Miarles  l*'isher,  Ks»}.,  in  liis  official  capacity  as  Mayt-i'  of 
St.  lMiilipi)e  and  M.  i'.l'.,  was  among  the  guests  of  honour  :  the 
Cure  was  a  great  observer  of  the  courtesies  due  to  the  civil 
dignities  irres[)ective  of  the  personal  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual dignitary  within  (bic  limits,  of  course.  In  any  (."i*\ 
the  rules  of  conduct  which  Monsieur  Lalondo  would  have 
considei'ed  as  absolutely  binding  on  a  Catholic  did  not,  in 
his  estimation,  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  Protestant  and 
a    Freemason  :    Charles    Fisher    was   Mavor  :    if   he  were 
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iinwortliv  of  tlio  position,  that,  so  tiie  ( 'luV;  reasoned, 
and  witli  jiistit'o,  surely,  was  the  fault  of  those  who  had 
elected  liini.  As  Mayor  he  had  as  it  were  an  ex  ojUcio  claim 
t(i  111'  invited  to  any  puldie  function,  a.  claim  which  the  priest 
tlidii'ilit  it  his  duty  to  admit.  Moreovci',  as  already  related, 
Kislicr,  for  his  own  reasons,  had  allowed  his  wife  to.u'o  to  Mass, 
iiii'l  li.id  not,  so  far,  withdrawn  his  permission,  the  concossion 
liaviiii  as  he  was  well  aware,  raised  him  considerahly  in  the 
cstt'ciii  iif  his  Catholic  neiixhltoi's  :  such  esteem,  as  he  was  also 
well  aware,  h(,in.ur,  as  a  rule,  e(|uivalent  to  a  vott.'. 

\',\\{  the  izucst  of  the  eveninu',  the  Premier  \)vu\\x  unable  to 
atlrnij.  was  Alplionse  liilodcau.  Ms(|.,  <.j>.('.,  member  for  the 
(  ninit\'.  He  was  still,  S(»  fai'  iis  the  Curt'  knew,  or  for  that 
matter  anyone  else  except  himself  and,  [xtssibly,  7\oc\ 
hesiidvcrs,  a.  u'Odd  Catholic  and  a  ui-iid  Conservative. 
Arrtmlinn'  to  .Monsieur  Lalontle"s  view  of  the  niatter  the 
ten  as  were  ])ractically  interchan^rt^ablc,  for  a  Catholic  at  least; 
an  ii|iiiiion  liv  no  iiieans  peculiar  to  himself,  nor,  when  rightly 
ciiMsuK'red,  (litticult  of  justification.  i>ilodeau  was  nominally 
lidth  :  had  he  not  submitted  in  a  mo->t  excmpiaiT  manner  to 
Mutisi'iLincui'V  decision  in  rcLiard  to  a  newspaper  controversy? 
Was  he  not  in  the  ('ounsels  of  the  I'aity  who  were  striving — 
sniiiewhat  tardily  it  is  true,  and  in  a  more  or  less  hali'-hearted 
fashien,  yet  as  pi'om[)tly  and  viu'orously  as  could  faii'ly  bo 
cxiH'cted  of  Fn.ulish  I'rotestants  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholics 
(if  Manitoba?  His  p(Jsition  as  member  for  the  County  a{)art 
the  Ciu'i'  would  have  invited  him  had  he  been  a  lloujie  of 
tiie  most  sanj;uin;a-v  dye  -  Alphonse  i'ilodeau  had  clearly  the 
lirsl  possible  riu'ht  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

Thai  at  least  was  how  Ab)nsieur  Laloiide  rei^arded  it.  the 
iiiajiirity  of  his  parishioners  doubtless  were  content-  in  this, 
ii  not  in  evervthiuji-  with  the  retiection  that  Monsieur  lo 
tun''  knew  best.  After  all.  Monsieur  Dejuite  was  "  Ijon 
Catholinue"  ;  had  not  Monsieur  Ic  Cuiv  told  them  so?  If 
;uiyl)()(ly  knew  it  nnist  be  Monsieur  le  Cure  ;  it  was  of  his 
atiaivs  to  know  that.  I>esides,  Monsieur  le  Deputi-  had  done 
hisdutv  bv  the  countv  of  Vaudreuil,  such  dutv  consistini;, 
Itiiiieipally,  in  causin;^-  lar<j,'e  sums  of  puldic  money  to  be 
i-pi'ut  on  works  which  certainly  benefited  the  county,  tlie 
iimtractors  and  the  labourers,  howevei'  sui)erllous  or  \in- 
nccessary  they  miirht  appear  to  those  v\ho  had  to  pay  for 
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them.  That  the  i-ouiity,  the  coiitriictors,  iuid  the  liilidurors 
must,  more  oi'  less  directly,  Itiit  none  the  less  suiclv,  nay 
their  shiire,  did  not,  ;i|)[)arently,  occur  to  the  admirers  (if 
Ali)honse  llilodeau,  i}A'.,  M.I'.  It  seMom  docs,  l)cini:' unlv  a 
small  j)ercenta;^'c  of  the  inuuediate  profits.  The  troiiMc  is 
tiiat  the  perceutai^e  remains  after  the  profits  arc  spent, 
Then  the  transaction  prcstMits  itself  under  a  less  roseate 
aspi'ct.  Just  now,  the  profits  were  practically  continuous, 
Alphonse  ISilodi-au  since  undei'stood  what  was  expeeteil  of 
him.  Monsieur  Ic  Deputt-  was,  therefore,  manil'estly  woitliv 
of  all  the  honour  and  attention  that  St.  l'hili{)pe  coidd  render 
him. 

The  same  thin^'  applied  on  a  smallei',  yet,  at  the  same 
tiu)e,  on  a  more  immediate  and  personal  scale,  to  Charles 
Fisher,  Ks(j.  He  was  still  Mayor,  and,  as  such,  dispenser-iii- 
chief  if  not  sole  dispenser  of  the  nnniieipal  loaves  and  li^lles 
so  necessary  to  the  very  existence,  let  alone  the  wi'll-lieiiii.' 
and  comfort  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  populutioii. 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  tlien,  was  only  acting  for  the  good  of  the 
parish,  that  is,  of  the  parishioners,  by  being  attentive  aud 
polite  to  Monsieur  le  Maire.  Not  an  ideal  state  of  afliiirs,  no 
matter  what  interests  might  be  at  stake.  I'ossibly  not,  but  i:i 
this  world  we  have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them.  If  we 
can  convert  them  into  tilings  as  we  should  wish  them  to  be,  so 
much  the  better ;  the  process,  however,  is  a  long  and  pain- 
ful one,  in  which  success  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  of 
attainment. 

But  if  Monsieur  le  Cure  and  the  majority  of  his  parish- 
ioners, for  reasons  which  they  consid  ^  valid  and  sutiicieut, 
found  it  only  right  and  fitting  tha^  member  for  the 

county  and  the  mayor  of  the  municipal  should  be  the 
guests  of  honor  at  the  "banquet,"  there  were  those  who 
did  not  view  it  in  quite  the  same  light.  Patrick  Marcellus 
Fitzgerald,  together  with  his  particular  friend  and  crony, 
James  T.  Carruthers,  was  or  professed  to  be  utterly 
scandalized  at  such  proceedings.  "He  should  never  have 
asked  either  of  them,"  he  declared  emphatically,  to  which 
the  Scotchman  assented  with  a  still  more  emphatic  negative. 

That  James  T.  Carruthers  as  a  good  and  consistent 
Liberal — a  lower  tariff  would,  he  held,  materially  benefit 
his  business — should  distrust  if  he  did  not  actually  dislike 
a  prominent  member  of  the  party  in  power,  one,  moreover, 
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,li()  had  always  stiviiiKtusly  opposed  any  jiroposal   I'or  tarift' 
I'l'iuiu  tVoiii  just  tlie  same  iiiotivt's  as  led  ( 'uniitlu'i's  liimst'lf 


to  I'lVdur  It,  was, 


of  course,  only  natural,  if  not  very  <'liristijin. 


\ii  attack  on  a  man's  Itusiness,  direct  or  indirect,  real  or 
iiiiaiiinarv,  is,  clearly,  a  more  heinous  oll'ence  tlian  to  injtiro 
ciilicr  his  person  or  liis  yanity,  which  he  calls  his  honour. 
I'lilddcaii,  \».('.,  M.r.,  had  blocked,  with  a  success  that  |)leased 
him  as  miii'h  as  it  ii'i'itated  iiis  o))pon(.'nts,  a  plan  for 
idwcrinu'  the  duties  on  co'tain  articles  i>y  altout  twenty-tiyo 
per  cciil.  As  this  would  have  lessened  the  ))rotits  of  certain 
iiitliit  iitial  friends  of  his  to  whom  he  owed  much  j)olitically, 
and  iiieaiiL  to  owe  more,  l>y  })recisely  that  amount  as  it 
would  have  increased  those  of  .lames  '\\  CarrutluM's  the 
claiiiis  of  iri'atitude,  present  (»r  prospective,  evidently  dc- 
inaiid'd  lliat  I'ilodeau   should   o])pose  the  chanj/e,  whicdi  he 


oi'((in!.'iv  • 


lid 


ni  a  niasterlv  mannei'  worthy  ot  his  reco 


rd 


.1  practical  politician.      That  Carruthers  should   have  dis- 


ilM 


cd  lum  in  his  ca])aeity  as  menuier  was  surely  excusahle ; 
tliat  lie  should  distrust  him  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  rcLiards  Charles   Fisher,  Carruthers  was,  as   we  know,  a 


tiiMiiipion  of  retoi'm      who  never  voted.      It  was  a  dis^-race  to 
St.  I'liilii)i)e  that  such  an  uni)rincii)led  trickster  should  fill 
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4 
of  Mayor.     That  the  ]X'op!e  chose  to  have  it 


so. 


f«lio\vcd  that  they  were  unfit  for  freedom  ;  that  he  himself 
was  responsible,  to  the  extent  of  his  vote,  to  say  nothin«jf  of 
his  cxanii)le,  he  altogether  failed  to  see.  That  such  a  man 
slunild  be  invited,  as  of  riirht,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  a 
diinrli  Itancpiet,  a  form  of  money -oett in;;'  of  which  he  did  not 


liprove.   even  n 


1  a   "  Ivomisli "' Church,   was  an  outrage  on 


(  hristian  decency  ;-     "  ilomanists,"'  as  he  called  them,  bein<;. 


fj 


at  least,  nonunally  Christians.  When,  therefore,  l''itz^erald 
asserted  that  "he,"  meanino;  the  Cure,  should  never  have 
asked  iJilodeau  or   I'^isher,  the  Scotchman  cordially  a^'reed 

witi 


I  iiiiii. 


What    l*'itzuerald's   reasons    were   for  dislikino-    and   con- 


both 


I    men    we    have    seen     alrea 


fly. 


.sei|Ueiitly    distrusting' 

With  all  his  faults,  of  which  he  doiditless  had  his  share,  the 
little  Irishman  was  the  kindestdie.-irted,  most  htmonrable,  and 
most  charitable  of  men.  That  liilodeau  had  been  in  a  sense 
more  successful  than  himself  was,  as  Kitz^'crald  felt  justly, 
ilue  to  the  fact  that  the  politician  was  an  adept  in  methods 
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vvhicli  lie,  I'atriik  Marccllus  KitzjLrri'uld,  wcmld  liavn  scorned 
to  eiiiplcv.  That  such  siicct'ss  had  to  some  cNtriit  hurt  his, 
tho  l)'ishiiiuii's,  vanity,  caiiiiol  he-  (h-iiicd.  That  they  wen; 
now  to  all  intents  and  j)Ui'|)osus  linhtiiiLr  for  the  possi'ssiou  of 
Aliuo  ("harrt'ttuH  fortune,  each  on  hehulf  of  his  principal,  so  lo 
Hfjcals,  Kit/irerald  did  not  hid'-  from  himself.  .\s  the  twenty- 
hve  Ol' even  fifty  thousand  ddllars  of  which  such  fortiui--  woiilil 
surely  consist  n-presentiMl  five  oi'  ten  limes  the  amount  iliat 
CiU'vuthers  could  have  hoped  to  m.ike  l»y  the  nui"h\vislii'il- 
for  reduction  of  the  taiill',  the  Irishma'i  had  that  mmli  nin'o 
reason  to  disliUe  Dilodeiu  than  ins  friend  had. 

As  to   l'"!sher,  he  was  mayor,  and    l"'it/'.rcra!d,  in   his  own 

t'Htimation,  should  have  liecii,  as  h"  had  1 n  oiu'e  hcfore,  iiiiil 

meant  to  he  a'^aiu.  That  St.  i'hilippe,  after  eiijoyiuL:'  the 
heneiit  of  his  invalnahle  services,  liis  time,  his  e\j)crioiiw, 
his  ability,  should  choose  such  a  man  as  i' ishei',  madi-  liim 
sorry  for  St.  l'hili])pi'.  It  was  a  harmless  \anity  e!iiiiii;li, 
redeemed,  moreover,  l»y  inoi'c  than  iisliihl  measure  of  honoin- 
able  aml)itioi\  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  who,  as  usual,  were 
quicker  to  note  his  faidts  than  his  u'ood  (pialities  to  tlie 
best  of  his  abilities,  which  weri-  really  considerable. 

It  was,  possibly,  an  error  of  jiuljz'mcnt  on  the  ]y,\v{  of 
Monsieur  Lalonde  not  to  have  sent  l''itzi.''ei'a!(l  a  peisonal 
invitation  to  the  "banipiet";  it  would  have  (.-ost  netliiiit:, 
and  would  have  [)lease(l  tlu'  I'ec'ipient.  I>ut  Monsieur  le 
Ciir('>  was  very  hiunan  ;  that  Masco  connected  with  the  first 
site  of  the  church  was,  he  felt,  more  or  less  coimectcd  with 
Alonsieui'  Fitz;;'erald  ;  the  Irishman's  iniex[iected  champion- 
ship of  C'hai'ruttu's  otter  proved  that  he  had  an  interest  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  the  matter.  Monsieur  Lalondo  wiis, 
doubtless,  sutficiently  charitable  to  im])ute  to  Fitzgerald  the 
best  ])ossil)le  intentions,  Init  if  Monsieur  Kitzirorald  had 
minded  his  own  att'airs  ( 'harretto  would  never  have  made  the 
offer  which  had  resulted  so  unfortunately  for  all  concerned; 
which,  but  for  Napoleon  l'\)rtier's  providential  intervention, 
would  have  had  eonsetpiences  more  serious  still.  Monsieur 
Fit/<>:erald  shoidd  remember  that  it  is  a  layman's  duty  to  he 
guided  by  his  priest.  Monseijiueur  the  liishoj)  had  made 
him,  J-'raui^'ois  Xavier  Lalonde,  Cure  of  St.  IMulippe,  not 
Monsieur  Fit/gerald,  or  any  otiier  parishioner  :  which  was 
petty  if  you  uhoose  to  think  it  so,  rightly  considered,  it  merely 
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pi'ovi's  that  Moiisiciiv  I'Ahlu'   Lalomlc  wiis  u  tnmi   like  the 
rest  tit'  lis.     That    was   why  he  all(»\vt'(l   .Munsit'iii'    l"'il/;_'i'ral(l 
to  imiTli.ist'  a   ticki'l    for    Lho    "  liaiuiut't "'    like    any    other 
narishidiirr,  or  to  Mtuy  away  as  he  chosf.     That  the   Irish- 
man shoiil'l    I'hoosc  to  stay  away    with    his   family,    not    to 
niriilioii  a  li'oiiil  many  iViciuls  who  would  have  hou;^'hl  tic.-kots 
li;i(l  lit'  asked  them  to  do  so.  a;id  as  he  would  have  done,  had 
he  li.eii  "treated  pntperly,"  was  hai'dly  siir[)risiii<^'  undi'i-lho 
ciniiiiistaiices.       I'etty.   an'aii),    it'  you    will,   l»ut   «:iily    what 
iiiDsl  lit'  us  would  have  done  in  his  place.      The  eonseiiuenees 
ol' till' (  harrette-site  fiaseo  had  proveil  more  serious  as  well 
;is  iiiiiiv  endiirinii'  than  any  oni'  of  lliosi'   eoneerned   coidd 
li;ivc  iiilieveil.      i'lven  l''it/;ierald"s  ^n(•eess  in  sellinir  the  land 
t(ir  doulile  the  amou:it  oli'i'red   by  the   Land  and    Improve- 
iiieiit.  Company  had  not,  apparently,  paeitied  the  old  farmer. 
ill  tin    ('uri'".s  ease   there    was  ni  means   of    reeoneiliation 
;iv;iiliilil(',  that  the    li'islnnan   eonld  see,  short   of  ;'v  eomj)!eto 
liiu'k-down  (»n   his  })art  t'oi*  an  ofK'nce  he  eouUl   not   honestly 
acciiso  himself  of,  a  Inuiiiliation   whieh  he   had  never  lieeii 
wilHiiL:'  to  underu'o     uidess  undi  r  the  most  pressin;;  oid  iiu- 
uiisl;ikealile  neei'ssity     and  whieh  the  Cnve's  "sliiiht,"'  as  ho 
(lernkd  it,  had  rendered  more  distastefid  than  ever.     Truly, 
.Miinsei'j:neur's   fear    lest    Monsieui*    Lalonde    and    Monsieur 
Fit/L'orald  should  fail   to  "  hit  it  oft' "  had  more  foundation 
tliuii  he  would  have  liked  to  admit. 

Kitz,uerald  was  feelini;' s(ire,  and,  as  most  of  us  feel  when  iti 
in  that  condition,  was  not  disposed  to  ho  over-eharitahlo 
towards  those  who  had  ott'ended  him,  wittin<^ly  or  iin- 
wittiii;_dy.  That  the  Cure  had  not  intended  to  sli;iht  him  it 
would  have  heen  dittieult  for  him  to  realize,  more  [)artieularly 
whoH  ho  had  "j:;ono  out  of  his  way,"  as  the  Irishman 
asserted,  to  do  uni^allod-for  honour  to  the  two  men  whom  he, 
Kit/Gerald,  disliked  as  actively  as  his  kindlv  nature  would 
iuliiiit  of.  Well,  if  Monsieur  Laloudo  preferred  their  com- 
piiiy  .  .  .  the  rest  could  bo  jiuossod.  That  Monsieur 
Liloiulo  know  practically  nothiutj;'  of  the  rivalry,  to  put  it 
mildly,  between  his  two  guests  of  honour,  whom,  at  heart,  he 
neither  liked  or  respected,  and  the  parishioner  whom  he 
respected  but  did  not  like,  simply  bocunso  ho  did  not  under- 
stand him, — as  how  could  ho  ?--and  could  not  of  course  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  rivalry  even  if  aware  of  its  existence,  did 
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not,  iiH  iiii^lit  he  oxpcctod,  (xuiiir  to  l-'it/.^'cniltl.     lie  was  wore ; 
whicli  c'\|)l;iiMM,  und  iiiij)lies  a  ^rreat  deal. 

So  tlial,  wlicii  CiirnitluTs,  as  is  the  way  •>!'  not  a  few  "ro- 
foriiiers,"  iiiaije  llie  cliai'at'lerislic  remark  that  tlic  cU'rirv  of 
any  denoiiiiiiati(»n  woidd  invite  "Old  Nick"  to  a  l»aii(|ii(t  or 
a  ha/.aar  if  "liis  Majesty"  only  |)aid  well,  l"'it/-.M'rald,  wliooftt'ii 
Kpoke  first  and  tli(»u;.dit  afterwards,  in  wliieli  lie  rcsrinl.jiMl 
a  <^(tod  many  other  |)(o|)le,  endorsed  the  ri-mark  with  ,iii 
emphasis  that  was  possilily  a  trille  snperlltais,  hnt  wliidi 
WHH,  (l(»ulitless,  due  to  his  fi'elin^;  "Hore,"  as  stated,  thi'iu 
hein;,'  no  hnrt  so  hard  to  hear  as  a  sli^rht  to  onr  perNdiml 
di;;nily,  onr  self  ri'spect  ;  in  plain  words,  to  onr  vanity. 

I'ateiiande,  however,  whose  vanity  was  not  inmu'ijiiitoly 
concerned  which  makes  a  womU'rfnl  dillc  ren<T  aiid  ulio, 
in  any  ease,  spoke  less  hastily  than  his  fri-nd,  jtroli.ilily 
hee.'Uise  he  thon;;ht  more  uelil)(.iatr'y,  (U'dined  tti  I'oi'iciile 
with  ("arrnther's  sweepin;,'  accnsati  )n  au'.iinsl  ilerics  us  a 
class.      "  I  dont  a^MVu  with  yon,"  he  -^aid  tpiietly. 

"  No !  "  retnrned  the  Scotchman,  scontinf^  an  argument, 
*'  why  not?" 

"  Because,"  was  the  answer,  "  the  clergy,  in  all  ajies,  have 
never  heon  worse  than  the  people  about  them,  f,'onerally  a 
good  (leal  better." 

"Prove  it,"  rejoined  Carrnthers,  scornfully.  Kit/)j;eriikl, 
for  once,  said  nothing,  but  waited  to  hear  who  should  get 
the  best  of  the  discussion. 

"It  is  just  like  what  I  said  about  politicians,"  resumed 
Patenaude,  "  tiie  clerjjty — setting  aside  their  sacred  or  i/ium- 
sacred  mission — are  never  unworthy  of  those  who  accept 
their  guidance." 

"Prove  it,"  the  Scotchman  repeated,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
as  yet  wholly  luiconvinced. 

"And  it  shall  he  as  with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest," 
quoted  Patenaude,  reverently. 

"Oh!"  laughed  «'arruthers,  "if  you  are  going  to  fling 
Scripture  at  me,  Pm  off,"  and  he  left  them  standing  by  the 
gate  of  Fitzgerald's  garden. 

When  he  was  gone,  Patenaude  turned  to  tlie  Irishman, 
and  said  gravely,  "You  ought  not  to  run  down  the  clergy 
like  that,  to  an  outsider,  of  all  people ;  it  is  to  want  in  the 
respect  due  to  them." 
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I  respect  the  oHico,"  wuh  tho  reply,  ''not  ueceHMiirily  the 


man. 


'Tliey  lire  iiiHepiiriible,  in  thought  an  well  as  in  fact. 
Whyr 
The  priest 


nd  Christ, 


,'tUI 


(1  Piiteiiaiide. 


I  Hocon 

"Who  Hiiid  thiitr' 

"One  (»f  tho  KiitherH." 

"Then  I  (ion't  agree  with  him,"  Fitzgerald  perHiHted,  "as 
to  tho  man  that  is,  not  an  to  tlie  otlico." 

"  I  didn't  Hiipposo  yo>i  would,"  said  his  friend,  smiling, 
"hut  it  is  true,  (piand  inrnio." 

"  lliivo  it  your  own  way  "  .  .  .  which,  from  Fitzgerald, 
was  taiitamouut  to  confession  of  defeat,  though  ho  wotdd 
hiivei)eeu  the  last  to  own  it,  "I'm  not  going  to  tho  baiKjUOt, 
say  wliat  you  will,"  ho  added,  defiantly. 

••  [  dou't  intend  to  say  anything,"  returned  I'atonaudo, 
liiiicliinLr  outright  at  the  littlo  man's  schoolboy  challenge, 
'what  is  that  proverV)  Carruthers  uses?  'a  wilfu'man  maun 
hue  his  way.'"  His  pronunciation  of  the  Scotch  phrase 
anitiM'd  Fitzgerald  hugely. 

"80  that  1  must  have  mine,  eh?"  he  en(piired,  now  per- 
fectly restored  to  his  usual  suntiy  good-humour. 

"If  you  can,"  answered  Patenaude,  as  he,  too,  turned  to 
fro,  and  ducked,  (juickly,  to  avoid  the  pt^bble  which  the 
iiisliman  threw  at  him,  in  retaliation  for  such  a  very  invidi- 
ous insiniuition. 

But,  if  Patrick  Marcellus  Fitzgerald,  and  family,  stayed 
away  from  the  Cure's  banquet,  it  was  crowded  with  guests 
who  did  honour  to  the  occasion — or  felt  that  they  did,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing — for  them,  if  not  for  others. 
Madame  Charrette,  it  is  true,  was  so  far  consistent  in  her 
resentnu'iit  against  Monsieur  le  Cure, — the  success  of 
Fitzfierald's  deal  with  the  West  Shore  Railway  Company 
notwithstanding — as  to  refrain  from  sending  any  of  her 
famous  "  crocsignoles  " — anglice,  doughnuts — for  which  no 
woman  in  the  village  could  hope  to  rival  her.  Her  husband, 
however, — who  had  the  genuine,  old-world  French-Canadian 
reverence  for  the  clergy,  which  practically,  merges  the  man 
in  his  otHce, — attended  the  banquet,  as  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
do,  taking  Alice  with  him,  who  made  no  objections. 

That  she  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  Tom  Fitzgerald, 
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is  more  than  probable,  they  having  both  taken  it  for  granted 
that  they  should  meet  there  ;  that  she  manaijjed  to  cniiHole 
herself  with  tiie  ijalbuit  attention  and  pretty  sj)eeches  of 
Guillaume  liilodeau  as  why  should  she  not?  was  sutliciently 
evident  to  any  one  who  cared  to  take  co^Mii/ance  of  the  fact, 
as  Napoleon  Fortier  did,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons. 

He,  as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  to  the  (Miurch,  was 
seated  next  to  Alphonso  IJilodoui,  <i.<'.,  ^[.1'.,  and  opposite 
the  Mayor,  a  juxtJiposition  wiiich  he,  certninly.  would  not 
have  chosen  had  any  choice  been  allowed  him,  but,  wiijch 
worried  him  fir  less  than  it  nd^dit  Ix;  MU|)pf»sed  to  worry 
thetn.  But  Alphonse  Bdodoau,  as  became  a  practical 
politician  on  the  eve  of  a  "  coup  d'l'tat,"  was  civil,  on  priuci|)le, 
to  all  and  snndry,  whether  he  liked  them — which  did  not 
matter — or  thoy  him — which  mijrht  matter  a  j^ood  deal— or 
not — which,  again,  was  important,  or  otherwise,  according 
as  it  was  active  or  passive.  At  all  events,  he  was  civil  to 
Napoleon  Fortier,  and  Fisher,  who,  for  tiio  present,  at  any 
rate,  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  great  man,  f(dlowed  his 
lead,  nor  was  Najudeon  himself  wanting  in  courtesy.  A 
"banquet"  was  neutral  ground,  as  it  were;  moreover,  the 
least  that  one  guest  can  do  is  to  be  polite  to  those  whom  his 
host  chooses  to  invite  to  meet  him. 

The  "  banquet"  was  very  nmcli  like  other  public  dinners; 
the  post-})randial  eloquence  of  the  usual  kind — nothing 
extraordinary.  Alphonse  Bilodeau  proposed  the  health  of 
Monsieur  le  (^ure,  and  the  prosperity  of  St.  Philippe  in  a 
neat,  not  to  say  a  fiowery  speech,  incidentally  making  a 
profession  of  his  faith  as  a  Catholic,  his  loyalty  to  Chnrch 
and  Clergy,  his  pride  at  being  a  French  Canadian,  which 
cost  him  very  little,  and  might  gain  for  him  what  he  wanted 
most,  the  confidence  and  the  votes  of  the  Catholics  of  St. 
Philippe.  Monsieur  le  Cure  made  a  suitable  reply,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  proposed  the  health  of  Monsieur  le  Maire  as 
representing,  not  only  the  municipality  in  general,  but 
"  our  Protestant  brethren  "  in  particular.  Which  amused 
Carruthers,  and  made  Fitzgerald  furious,  when  he  heard  of 
it.  Monsieur  le  Maire  responded,  duly  ;  the  company  saug 
the  National  Anthem  with  great  fervour,  and  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  and  the  famous  "  banquet "  was  over. 

The  financial  results,  at  least,  were  highly  satisfactory,  as 
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Mdiisieur  l.alonde  announced  at  Mass  on  the  following 
Sunday  niorninjr.  What  with  the  free  site,  so  jijonerously 
given — Alice  Chariette  thoiijifht  of  Napoleon  Fortier,  realized 
if  only  one  brief  moment,  that  he  was  far  and  away  the  best 
ami  most  worthy  of  her  three  siiitorH,  then  jrlaneed  at  Tom, 
and  changed  iier  mind,  as  women  will  the  bazaar,  and  the 
'ban(inet,'  the  Fabriqiie  the  church  corporation,  consisting 
of  tiie  Curt'  and  three  churchwardens  was  in  a  most  pros- 
pen>Ms  condition.  Mouseiirneur  the  liishop,  the  Cure  added, 
hinl  (leiu'ued  to  express  his  apj)roval  ;  Monseitjtneur  knew  the 
vi'.liu' ot  jtidiciotis  conunendalion. 

Toinporal  p^o^pl•rity,  however,  tho>i<ih,  doubtless,  a  highly 
desiialile  state  for  a  piaish.  for  a  new  one,  especially,  is  not, 
as  some  of  us  arc  tempted  to  forijet,  the  hiirhest  jiotd  attain- 
ablu  ;  is  not.  necessarily,  which  we  are  still  more  apt  to 
overldiiU — a  j)roof  of  Divine  favour.  Monsieur  Laloude  had, 
ceiMuinly,  cause  to  be  satisHcd  with  tin;  monetary  condition 
of  Ills  )i,irish,  and  Monseii/neur  the  Bishop  Imd  good  reoson 
to  ox|iiess  tlu!  approval  so  well  nierited  b}'  ('ur('^  and  people: 
that  such  pro---perity  was  the  fruit  of  a  generous  love  towards 
Holy  Cinirch  was  more  than  probable  ;  it  could  only  be 
rendered  morally  certain  by  goiul  works  of  a  less  tangible, 
le.'S  self-satisfactory  kind,  by  holy  lives,  by  frequent  Com- 
munions, ahrive  all  things.  Monseigneur  the  Bishop,  after 
cimsultatiou  with  Monsieur  Laloude,  decided  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  Mission  should  be  held. 

The  Mission — a  general  one,  for  men  and  women — was 
opened,  on  Sunday,  the  0th  October,  by  two  Jesuits  from 
Richelieu,  chosen  by  Father  Dufresne,  as  he  had,  «>f  course, 
authority  to  do,  but  not  before  he  had  talked  the  matter 
over  with  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop,  and  his  new  friend,  the 
Cure  of  St.  Philippe. 

"There  has  never  been  a  mission  there  before,  I  think 
you  said,  Monseigneur?"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"Never,"  answered  the  Bishop.  The  one  proposed  for 
the  previous  Advent  had,  after  much  thought,  been  given 
up.  Then  added,  "and  Monsieur  Lalonde  has  been  there 
only  since  M  ty,  a  year,  in  which  time  he  has  done  much." 
Monaeiorneur  judged  it  well  to  let  Father  Dufresne  know 
what  Monsieur  Lalonde  had  accomplished  ;  not  because 
Monsieur  Laloude  was  his  special  choice  for  this  particular 
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work,  but,  simply,  for  the  reason  more  than  once  alhided  to, 
that  he  knew  when  and  how  to  bestow  praise. 

"  My  people  liave  been  very  generous,"  said  the  Curo, 
quietly  ;  putting  himself,  in  all  sincerity — as  both  the  others 
felt  convinced — altogether  in  the  background. 

"Are  there  many  frequent  communicants  r'  enquired 
Monseigneur :  that,  after  all,  was  the  most  important 
question. 

'*  Not  very  many  yet,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Men,  or  women  1 "  continued  the  Bishop.  Truly  he  was 
fit  for  his  high  office,  if  any  man  can  be  ;  as  no  man  ever 
was  who  had  not  such  details  '  at  his  fingers'  ends,'  as  we 
say,  in  his  heart,  as  we  should  rather  say. 

"  Mostly  young  girls."  The  Cure  evidently  understood 
his  parish.  Also,  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

"  Any  men  ? " 

"A  tew,  Monseigneur;  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,  and  one  or 
two  others."  If  Monsieur  Lalonde  did  not  like  his  Irish 
parishioner,  simply  because  he  could  not  understand  liim — a 
failure  wiiich  was  mutual — he  was  all  the  more  inclined— 
as  generous  natures  always  are — to  give  him  the  praise  he 
merited.  That  is  why  he  took  care  to  mention  Fitzgerald, 
by  name,  as  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  were  regular  and 
frequent  communicants.  That  he,  thereby,  relieved  his 
conscience  of  a  certain  scruple  connected  with  his  feelings 
towards  Fitzgerald,  is  possible  ;  if  so  he  was  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  aware  of  the  fact. 

*'  A  few,"  the  Bishop  repeated,  almost  sadly,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  Did  he  not  know,  by  long  experience,  that 
the  number  of  frequent  and  regular  communicants,  men  and 
women,  is  the  best,  if  not,  indeed,  the  only  test  of  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  a  parish,  a  city,  a  diocese,  a  country! 
Truly,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Philippe,  their  generosity  not- 
withstanding, were  sorely  in  need  of  a  mission. 

They  certainly  attended  it  in  large  numbers.  Novelty 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  human  nature  being 

.  .  .  human  nature,  but  the  generosity  they  had  shown 
was  proof,  at  least,  of  their  good  will,  and  for  '*  men  of  good 
will "  is  there  not  peace  proclaimed  and  promised  1  There 
were  not  many  confessions  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
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those  who  went  first — as  usually  happens — were  mostly 
those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  go  more  or  less  regularly  ; 
who,  so  to  speak,  needed  the  Mission  least ;  yet  may,  in 
triitli,  have  needed  it  most,  there  being,  often,  if  not  always, 
more  hope  of  a  sinner  than  of  a  just  man,  who  needeth  no 
penance,  or  thinks  so.  But,  as  the  Mission  drew  to  a  close, 
the  confessions  grew  more  frequent,  and,  on  the  Saturday 
the  priests  were  kept  in  the  confessionals  till  nearly  midnight. 
Best  of  all,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  parishioners,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  went  to  Holy  Connnuniou  on  the 
Sunday  morning.  The  parish  had  been  roused  from  its 
spiritual  lethargy  j  would  it  remain  awake  ? 

That  there  must  be  some  relaxation,  at  least,  of  the 
fervour  kindled  by  a  Mission,  the  Cure  recognized  clearly. 
Like  Monseigneur  the  Bishop,  he  had  studied  God,  and 
himself  in  the  light  of  God ;  from  that  study  he  had  learned 
in  some  measure  to  know  and  understand  his  fellow-men. 
He  knew,  therefore,  that,  as  A'Kempis  says,  "  it  is  no  illusion 
that  we  are  sometimes  suddenly  rapt  on  high,  and  pre- 
sently return  again  to  the  accustomed  vanities  of  our  hearts." 
Also  that  "if  grace  were  always  given,  weak  man  could  not 
well  endure  it : "  that  is,  simply,  that  "  we  are  men,  and  not 
angels."  Monsieur  Lalonde  had  not  only  read  his  "Imita- 
tion "  and  laid  it  to  heart,  he  had  proved  it  true  by  his  own 
experience — the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  for  each  one  of  us. 

When,  therefore,  the  communicants,  the  men  especially, 
began  to  grow  fewer,  he  was  saddened,  but  not  surprised,  as 
also  when  the  habitual  absentees,  who  bad  attended  Mass 
during  the  Mission,  and  for  one  or  two  Sundays  after,  fell 
back  into  their  old  ways.  He  realized  that  one  Mission, 
however  well  attended,  cannot  convert  either  a  parish  or  an 
individual ;  that  for  individuals,  who  constitute  parishes, 
the  work  of  salvation  is  not  a  matter  of  one  good  confession 
and  comii.union ;  that  old  habits  are  stronger  than  we  are 
willing  to  admit ;  that,  in  the  fervour  of  special  seasons  of 
grace,  we  misjudge  their  power,  or  even  lose  sight  of  them, 
to  become  conscious,  perhaps,  of  their  existence  and  their 
force,  when  we  are  least  prepared  to  do  so. 

But  that  the  Mission  had  done  good,  the  Cur^  had  no 
doubt  whatever.  How  best  to  drive  its  lessons  home  ?  He 
once  more  consulted  Monseigneur  the  Bishop,  who  suggested 
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the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion,  doubtless  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. Monsieur  Lalonde,  feeling  sure — as  lie  hud  so  many 
reasons  to  do — that  the  Bishop  nuist  know  best,  aniiouiiced 
that  the  Devotion  would  begin  on  Thursday,  the  L'.hd  of 
October. 

Once  more,  the  red-brick  church,  built  from  designs 
furnished  by  Father  Dufresne,  under  the  supervision  of  his 
nephew,  Harry  Austin,  was  crowded,  morning  and  evening, 
by  tlie  parishioners  of  St.  Philippe,  and  once  more,  they  gave 
generously  to  the  collections.  Best  of  all,  they  went  to 
confession  and  Holy  Communion  in  large  numbers,  and  yet 
Monsieur  le  Cure  was  not  satisfied.  Missions  and  Forty 
Hours'  Devotion,  were,  as  he  realized,  special,  extraordinary 
means  of  .(race,  that  might,  and  did  awaken  piety  in  a  parisli ; 
how  was  sucli  piety  to  bo  kept,  so  to  spc^ak,  at  a  steady 
heat  1 

"You  must  have  [)atienc(.\"  said  Monseigneur,  kindly, 
when  Monsieur  Lalonde  put  liis  difficulty  into  words  as  best 
he  could,  "  piety,  Monsieur  I'Ahbt'',  is  of  slow  growth,  as  you 
and  I  know  ;  it  must,  be  of  slower  growth  still,  in  ;i  parish 
like  St.  Philippe,  and  in  such  a  time  as  this." 

"Why  in  such  a  time  as  this,  Monseigneur?"  enquired 
Monsieur  Lalonde,  respectfidly,  seeing  that  the  Bishop 
paused. 

"  Because  our  people  have  had  things  too  nmch  their  own 
way,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  is  a  blessiuijr,  of  course,  to  live  in 
a  Catiiolii!  country,  but  better  for  our  Faith,  I  really  believe, 
to  live  in  a  Protestant  one."' 

"You  mean  that  we  have  too  little  opposition?" 

"Yes,  that  for  one  thing  ;  we  take  too  much  for  granted, 
we  clergy,  as  well  .is  the  lay-people,"  the  Bishop  continued, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  remember,"  he  went  on,  "  when  I  was 
travelling  in  England,  on  my  way  to  Rome,  meeting  a 
Protestant  minister  who  spoke  of  his  people  as  'Gospel- 
hardened.'  That  is  it,  we  have  things  too  much  our  own 
way." 

"  Then  we  need,  Monseigneur?     .     .     " 

"  A  persecution,  a  great  falling  away,  some  chastisement, 
to  make  us  value  our  Faith  as  we  should,"  returned  Mon- 
seigneur, sadly. 

"  Then  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  should  be  more  zealous 
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than  we  are  ?"  HUggested  the  C«av,  almost  doubtfully.     Could 
this  be  what  Mouseigneur  meant? 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  they  profit  by  their 
present  trouble,  as  Irish  Catholics,  English  and  Scotch 
CatholicH,  have  profited  by  the  persecutions  they  have 
sutl'ort'd." 

''Do  you  think  such  trouble  will  come  to  us?"  the  Curd 
asked,  anxiously. 

"if  it  is  needed,  yes." 

And  M'lUhieur  Lalondo  had  returned  home,  wondering 
what  tJiiiible  must  fall  on  his  parish  in  order  to  foster  the 
piety  winch  had  been  brought  to  life  by  the  Mission  and  the 
Fortv  Hciurs'  Devotion. 

Tl)e  t.oiible,  in  truth,  was  not  far  otF,  but  it  was  of  a  kind 
which  not  even  Monscigneur  the  IVishup  could  have  foreseen, 
but  to  wjiich  AI|ihonse  Bdodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  aided  by 
Moiwionr  Noel  Dcsnoyers,  the  "Rouge"  lawyer,  was  to  con- 
tribiile  no  insignificHUt  sha/e, 

X(iel  Desnoyev.s,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  was  beginning  to  gi'ow 
impatient,  lie  had  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  anything  like 
the  experience  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  ; 
Biliiilean  would  never  have  been  betrayud  into  such  an  error 
of  jiuL'tiient  as  to  make  a  political  "opponent"  a  definite 
otter.  But  Bilodeau,  when  he  spoke,  as  he  did,  to  the 
lawyer,  on  the  Ottawa  train,  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
saying  ;  also  just  how  much  he  intended  to  say.  That  he 
hiii.  iit  the  same  time,  calculated,  pretty  accurately,  what 
the  result  of  his  hints  was  likely  to  be,  is  more  than  probable 
seeiii;.'  that  he  seldom  made  mistakes.  If  so,  he  was  not 
disappointed. 

Xur  was  he  surprised — as  he  professed  to  be — when  Noel 
Desnoyers  called  on  him,  at  his  office  in  Richelieu,  about  the 
end  nf  October,  and  re([uested  the  favour  of  a  private  inter- 
view—Desnoyers  knew  enough,  at  least,  of  both  law  and 
pohties  to  distrust  paper  and  witnesses.  That  the  result  of 
the  interview  was  satisfactory,  to  the  great  man,  at  all  events, 
might  have  been  gathered — as  Desnoyers  gathered  it — from 
an  exceedingly  "candid"  editorial  (;n  "The  Policy  of  the 
Ooveniment"  which  appeared  in  "L'Etoile  de  Richelieu"  a 
few  days  later.  Bilodeau  took  care,  as  he  might  be  expected 
to  do,  that  nothing  should  be  said  which  might  weaken  his 
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position  in  the  Party  to  which  he  still  professed  to  belong, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  was  even  more  careful  not  to  offend 
"the  honourable  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ." 

In  plain  English,  it  was  both  a  threat  and  an  offer.  A 
threat  to  his  own  Party — who  did  not  dare  to  resent  it, 
knowing  his  influence  in  the  province  of  Quebec — an  offer  to 
his  "opponents,"  which  they  were  afraid  to  close  with,  lest, 
having  betrayed  his  •'  friends,"  he  should  betray  his 
"enemies"  when  it  suited  him  to  do  so.  He  had  certainly  a 
diflBcult  game  to  play,  since  neither  party  trusted  him. 


CHAPTER    XII 


THK    PRICE   OF    MONSIEUU    BILODEAU 


The  Federal  Parliament  was  "  iu  extremis,"  It  must  either 
disHolve  or  expire  ;  the  former  was  the  more  graceful,  as  well 
as  the  more  constituiional  course  ;  the  only  question  was, 
when.  Tlmt  it  would  be  when  the  opposition  were  least 
prepared  for  it,  might  be  taken  for  granted  ;  such  surprises 
beiii<;  of  the  very  essence  of  parliamentary  government. 
That,  further,  Alphonse  Bilodeau  knew,  as  well  as  any  of 
his  nominal  leaders,  when  the  dissolution  was  likely  to  take 
place,  was  due,  solely,  to  the  fact  that  they  dared  not  keep 
him  in  i^Miorance,  and  could  not,  even  if  they  dared.  Most 
of  the  French  Conservative  Members,  an  honourable  few 
excepted,  looked  to  him  as  their  chief ;  obviously,  they  could 
not  all  be  kept  in  the  dark  until  the  last  moment,  especially 
as  the  election  would,  practically,  turn  on  the  vote  of  Quebec  ; 
and,  if  one  of  them  knew  it,  all  must,  and  Alphonse  Bilodeau 
by  no  means  the  last. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  ancient  history  that  the  election 
iof  1896 — which,  at  the  present  stage  of  this  veracious 
chronicle,  was  still  in  the  future — meant  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  Government's  attempt — tardy,  and  half- 
1  hearted  at  the  best — to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic  minority 
[of  Manitoba.  That  the  Conservative  leaders  should  have 
Icouuted  on  the  vote  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Province  of 
[Quebec  as  on  an  absolute  certainty,  was,  surely,  only  natural. 
ioff  could  French  Catholics  vote  against  the  cause  of  their 
pompatriots  and  co-religionists,  persecuted  by  an  English 
rrotestant  majority  ?  The  vote  of  Quebec  was  •'  safe." 
Was  it  1  That  was  the  task  which  Alphonse  Bilodeau  had 
a  upon  himself;  to  prove,  to  those  who  had  "repudiated 
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his  jiiKt  cliiiniw" — to  a  portfolio — in  favour  of  an  Orangeman 
from  Manitoba,  that  ilie  voto  of  Quebeo  was,  as  ho  had 
chiimt'd,  at  liis  (liHposal  ;  was  only  safe  ho  lonjj;  as  he,  Alphmisie 
liilodfau,  iiA\,  M.I*.,  choso  that  it  should  be.  He  nioant 
to  inako  gdod  hiw  boast — if  it  suited  him  to  do  so.  That  is 
if  the  olVer  made  by  Noel  Desnoyers,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals 
apjH'ared,  on  eoiisideration,  to  be  "good  enouj^h." 

The  liiberals,  who  had  been  in  the  cool,  and,  (loul)tless, 
wholesome  shades  ot"  opposition  for  about  eighteen  years,  were 
not  in  j)osition  to  drive  a  very  hard  bar^'ain  ;  Bilodeaii  was 
master  of  the  situation,  and  could  dictate  his  own  terms; 
for  hiiiiself  first,  for  his  reliitions  and  friends  afterwanls. 
That  wiis  where  the  troul)le  was  sure  to  arise,  sooner  or 
later.  'I'he  "Routes"  were  willin^i  to  provide  for  liilodeau 
himself,  as  the  price  of  victory  ;  that  they  should  he  !isl<ed 
to  do  so  for  all  or  any  who  mijiht  follow  his  example,  wns 
payinjj;  too  high  a  [irice.  However,  there  was  nothini;  f(ir  it 
but  to  promise.  The  fulfilment  might  or  might  not  f(dlow; 
politics,  like  life,  is  full  of  disappointments — by  which  wise 
men  profit. 

*'  T  am  conmiissioned  to  accept  your  ofl'er,  Monsieur 
Bilodeau,"  said  Noel  Desnoycrs,  one  day,  at  the  be^'iiining 
of  January,  I89G.  Not  a  long  speech,  nor  spoken  (]uite  so 
cordiidly,  jKM-haps,  as  might  have  been,  but  liilndeuu  was, 
apparently,  |)erfectly  satisfied.  Desnoyers  thought  thnt  even 
victory  might  be  purchased  too  dearly,  but  then  he  wiW 
young  in  political  life  ;  a  few  more  years  of  waiting  for  the 
sweets  of  office  would,  probabl}',  modify  his  opinions  consider- 
ably. In  tlie  meantime,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  what  he  was 
told. 

"  T.et  us  clearly  understand  one  another,  Monsieur 
Desnoyers,"  returned  the  member  for  Yaudrenil  blandly. 
Charles  Fisher,  still  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe,  was  preseut, 
much  to  the  lawyer's  dissatisfaction.  However,  itwasuOj 
business  of  his ;  Fisher  professed  to  carry  the  vote  of  St, 
Philippe  in  his  pocket,  and  the  vote  of  Vaudreuil  Coiiiityl 
turned — or  was  supposed  to  turn,  which  amounts  to  pretty 
much  the  same  thing — on  that  of  St.  Philippe.  If  Bilodeau 
chose  to  trust  Fisher — for  the  best  of  all  reasons  doubtless, 
namely,  that  he  could  not  help  himself — that  was  Bilodeau'sl 
affair. 
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"Yoii  iiietiii,  Muiisioiir  IVilodeuu  1"  ho  asked,  Heoiiij^  that 
tho  liiTil  iniiM  Ni'cMiR'd  to  expect  him  to  take  the  initiative, 
tudii  the  courtin;/,  so  to  .spi'ak,  which  ho  was  not  by  any 
nioaii^  inclined  to  ilo.  Why  was  Hilodoan  ho  nnxions  to  sell 
hiinst'lt  to  tho  Liberals?  ho  wondered.  Ho  must  have  raoro 
t(i  i.'ain  than  his  purchasors ;  iiii«^ht  even  j)rovo  to  be 
"(iaiiiiii,'oil  ;,'oods,"  and  to  have  boon  bouj^ht  for  more  than 
ho  was  worth.  In  any  ciiso,  it  was  ho  that  should  make  the 
advances,  not  the  I'aity.  Mut  Desnoyors  liad  his  instructions, 
and  ]ir(H;<'odeil  to  carry  thoui  out,  much  as  ho  doubteil  their 
wistlniii,  and  still  more  as  ho  ilislikod  tho  task  im[)osod  on 
liini.  Hut  ho  was  determined  to  obey  ;  dotermiued,  also,  to 
deiiiaiid  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  when  tho  opportune 
oera^ion  should  bo  found,  or  made,  and  as  ho  had  a  porfect 
right  to  lie. 

"1  mean,"  replied  Bilodeau,   "that   1  want  you  to  state, 

plainly,  uliat  your  Party  are  prepared  to  do  for  mo  and  for 

iiiV  friends" — ho  glanced  at  Kisher,  who  smiled  complacently 

—  "in  njturn  for  the  vote  of  tho  Province?" 

"Tiie    Lieutenant-! Jovernorship    for   yourself,"   answered 

iKsnovors,  "and  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court   Bench  at 

the  in'l  id"  your  term." 
"(j  khI,"    said     Bilodeau,     briefly.        "Apros,     Monsieur 

IVMioyers?" 
''MiiiNieur    Fisher    is    to   be    Minister   of    Kducation    at 

(•uein'c,"  the  lawyer,  continued. 
"Tiiat  is  a  rather  remote  chance,  isn't  it?"  objected  the 

Mayor  of  St.  i'hilippe. 
'•It  is  tho  best  we  can  do,"  was  the  reply.     "You  see, 

Miiihienr  Ki^ her,"  the  lawyer  continued,  a  trifle  perfunctorily, 

for  he  liked  Kisher  even  less  than  he  liked  Bilodeau,  "you 

hiiveiilwiiys  voted  Conservative." 
"So  has  Mr.  Bilodeau,"  retorted  Fisher  with  an  audacity 

which,  probably,  astonished  himself  as  much  as  it  did  his 

hearers. 
Whatever  Bilodeau's   thoughts  may  have  been — and  he 

did  not  look  particularly  amiable — he  was  too  well-trained  a 

politician  to  take  any  notice  of  such  a  remark.     That  he 

would  remember  it,  and  exact  payment  for  it  in  due  time 

laay  be  considered  certain.     At   present  he  said  nothing ; 

«hich,  however,  did  not  make  Fisher  any  the  less  sorry  for 
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having  allowed  his  tongue  to  run  away  with  him.  Kvidontly 
he  had  still  much  to  learn  before  ho  could  act  independently 
of  Bilodea\i  -  or  of  Home  one  else.  That  thouj^ht  occurred 
to  him,  all  in  a  moment.  In  fact,  the  three  men  n)i;j;ht  hiive 
been  taken  as  reprcKcnting  the  three  dugrecH  of  political 
experience,  positive,  comparative,  Huperlative.  As  to  which 
of  them  would  come  out  best  in  the  end,  that  was  another 
matter. 

Desnoyers,  whatever  he  might  feel,  did  not  lose  his  self- 
poHsession.  "That  iw  perfectly  true,  Monsieur  Kislu'r,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  blandiujss  which  did  him  credit,  uudtT  the 
circumstance,  "but  you  muHt  remember  that  Monsieur 
Bilodeau  has  a  wider  iuthience  than  you  possess  at  present, 
and  his  conversion  to  the  party  of  reform  will  have  a  fireat 
moral  effect."  Whether  the  lawyer  were  absolutely  sincere 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  The  speech,  however,  Mcrved 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  iuteudt.'d — which  was  the 
principal  thing,  after  all.  It  flattered  Bilodeau,  and  pacified 
Fisher     for  the  present,  at  least. 

"  1  made  a  mistake,"  Fisher  admitted,  nut  very  graciously. 
The  other  two,  however,  accepted  it  at  its  fiice  value  ;  it  was 
all  they  were  likely  to  get  ♦"roiu  him.  Both  lueu,  duubtless, 
made  u  mental  note  of  the  transaction,  "  for  future  refcrcnte, 
if  required." 

"  That  nuich  is  settled  then,"  said  Bilodeau,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  each  had  been  occupied,  {)resumably,  with  his 
own  thoughts.  "Now,  I  suppose,  you  will  want  to  know 
the  probable  date  of  the  elections  1 "  He  spoke  with  well- 
assumed  indift'ereuce,  as  though  the  betrayal  of  such  state 
secrets  were  an  every  day  occurrence,  of  no  special  import- 
ance, whereas  he  was,  as  he  knew,  staking  his  political  life 
against  the  odds  that  lie  between  the  reward  of  a  traitor 
and  his  being  hanged — metaphorically  speaking,  of  course. 
But  he  was  a  true  gamester,  and,  whatever  his  faults,  was 
not  lacking  in  courage,  of  a  kind.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  risk  this  cast  of  the  dice ;  success  meant  triumph  to  him- 
self, failure  political  extinction,  success  or  failure  meant  | 
revenge  on  those  who  had  "  slighted  "  him. 

Is  that  an  insufficient  motive,  and  is  the  situation  an  im- 
possible one  1  The  answer  surely  may  be  read  in  any  secret 
history  of  "statesmanship,"  so  called;  statesmen  or  politiciaDS 
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\muii,  ill  very  deeii,  iiioii  "of  like  piiHHioii.s  with  ourHolvoH," 
with  itur  tmturiil  teudtMtcy  to  evil,  to  trickoiy,  deceit  and 
jc'iiloiiHy,  au'^'ravatod  a  tlioiiHaiid-fi»M  l»y  tho  "  exi^encios  "  of 
their  profL'ssioii.  Milodcaii  felt  tluit  he  had  boon  UDJUHtly 
tiL'iitt'd  hy  the  chii'fs  of  his  party  ;  that  Hnch  injustice  should 
consist  ill  preferring  a  man  he  disliked,  only  made  the  wrong 
seem  more  heinous.  The  opposite  party  would,  he  felt  t<ure, 
u|)[)ri'('i(ite  liim  at  his  true — that  is,  at  his  own-  value. 
From  that,  to  a  i/uasi  conviction  that  ho  was  acting  on 
•'principle,"  was  neither  a  Ioul,'  nor  a  dillicult  mental  process. 
"That  is  what  we  most  need  to  know,"  answered  I)esn(\yer8, 
ill  niucli  the  same  master-of-fact  tone.  Kisher  said  nothing; 
he  I'l'Ii  that  he  Inul  said  too  much  already,  and  that  the  wisest 
thiii'^'  he  could  do  would  be  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  listen, 
a  c'(»ni:lit-iiou  most  of  us  come  to  when  tho  harm  is  done. 

Mdreuvcr,  his  Honour,  tho  M.iyor  of  St,    IMiilippe,  was,  as 

his  sniiiowhat   inopportune   out-burst  had   shown,  only  too 

](laiiily,  not  too  well  satisfied  with  his  share  in  the  proposed 

"lied."    To  be  minister  of  education  was  all  very  well,  but 

hctwecn  him  and   the  attainment  of  a  position  which  could, 

with  jndj^iuent  and  caution,  be  madj  lucrative,  loomed  the 

incalculable  chances  of  two  elections,  the  PYnleral  and  the 

Provincial,     'i'hat  the  (Catholics  of  (^)ueboc  might  bo  juggled 

into  Voting  for  a  Kreuch-Canadian  as  Premier  of  t!ie  Dominion, 

lie  considered  pos-tible,  knowing  the  inteus*'  clannislmeas  of 

tliorace;  that  they  shoidd  vote  for  the  local  "  Uouizes,"  with 

their  ro(H)r(J,  and  in  spite  of  tho  strenuous  opposition  of  the 

cleiiTv,  he  regarded  as  more  than  doubtful.       The   Liberals 

raitilit  will  the  Federal  election  ;  they  would,  if  liilodeau  could 

make  good  his  boast  that  he  carried  the  Province  of  (Quebec 

ill  his  pocket.     That  they  could  win  the  Provincial  election 

^iis,  as  he  believed,  far  less  likely.       There  must,  in  any 

case,  bo  a  year's  interval  between  the  two.     This  meant,  not 

only  a  year  longer  for  him  to  wait,  but  increased  the  odds 

against  tho  second  success.     A  party  that  comes  into  power 

after  spending  eighteen  years  under  the  enforced  discipline 

of  "oppt)sition-perfection "    is    apt   to   do    strange    things. 

They  must  deal  with  the  school  question ;  on  their  success 

or  failure,  apparently,  his  minister-ship  must  depend.     Why 

could  they  not  provide  for  him  at  Ottawa,  as  well  as  for 

1  Bilodeau  ?    Mr.  Fisher,  in  short,  had  his  own  opinion  about 
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the  triiiisnctiou  in  which  ho  was  onjjnjjod,  iiiul  when  a  uifui 
huH  his  "own  opinion  "  iihout  anything  or  unyho<ly,  it  is  not, 
generully,  a  very  favourablo  one. 

**  It  iH  not  (|nito  decided  yet,"  returned  Hilodeiiu,  rcferriiijf, 
of  coiirHc,  to  the  date  of  the  Federal  Kiection,  and  Npoiikiii)^ 
in  iin  eany  tone  which  was  more  jjfcnuine,  now  that  tho 
phin^'e  had  been  definitely  taken.  "  I  shall  notify  ymi,  ujj 
Hoon  as  I  kniiw  myself,"  ho  continued,  "  I  am  sure  to  be 
toUl."  us,  ind('C(l  ho  was. 

"  ^  on  will  liiive  to  tu(!kl(!  the  schonj  qiie.ition,"  put  in 
Fish'T.  It  was  an  iinio(;ent  soundinj;  remark,  Itiii,  >\u('i;  tin- 
snhjeci  appearcti  to  him  as  tho  most  ticklisli  with  wliuji  the 
Liberals  would  iiiivc  to  deal,  it  j^mvc  him  a  sort  of  sijircful 
j)leaNure  to  n-mind  his  "friends"  of  its  fxisteuco.  I'()>sil)ly, 
also,  NiiK'c  treachery  is  an  art  which  .some  men  learn  easily, 
he  had  other  reasons  than  those  which  Ihlodeau  and  Desiioyers 
could  possibly  attribute  to  him,  for  wishing'  to  Ic  irii  what 
they  had  to  sny  about  it. 

''  ( ►f  (joiu'se  we  shall,"  said  Milodeau, almost  cf)ntemptiioiisly, 
•'thit  is  simple  «'uom;li,  711011  (imi ;  we  shall  rcjoct  the 
Remt'dial  liill  on  the  L'round  that  it  is  not  satisfactory. " 

"  IJiit  the  llisliops  will  ac(!ef)t  it."  obj(>cted  Kislu'r,  still  fts 
if  anxious  fur  the  success  of  the  Party  In;  was  supposed  to 
have  joined. 

"  ("cHf  jKisHih/e"  was  the  reply,  "if  so,  we  can  promise  to 
do  more,  (»r  resi>j;ii.  'i'hat,  with  a  KrencliCanadiaii  I'mnier, 
ou^ht  to  carry  tho  Province.  What  think  you,  .Monsieur 
Desiioyers?" 

"1  think  with  you,  Monsieur  lo  Tiieut<'nant  (loiiverneiir," 
replied  Desuoyeis,  with  a  fiartery  which,  <j;ross  as  ir  \v;is, 
appiMired  to  b<!  palatable  to  its  object,  whom,  from  that  day, 
the  lawyer  was  tempted  to  despise  ;  a  mistake,  in  any  cise, 
8inc»!  contempt  always  involves  misunderstandinj:,  whicii, 
again,  lays  us  open  to  um'xpected  and  most  unplLMsaiit 
retaliation,  when  the  other  party  becomes  aware  of  our  .senti- 
ments, as  he  is  sure  to  do,  sooner  01  later. 

"  It  nuiy  carry  Quebec  in  the  Federal  Filections,"  persisted 
Fisher,  with  an  obstinacy  which  the  others,  supposinji;  them- 
selves sure  of  him,  chose  to  condone,  "  but  how  about  the 
Provincial  Flections?" 

"Thinking  about  your  portfolio  of  education,  eh.  Monsieur 
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lo  Miiirc?"  Hivid  Hilndoiui,  jocoHoly — which  imjjorcd  FiHhcr. 
Hilodt'iiu  wiiH  provided  for,  no  mutter  how  tlie  I'roviiuMiil 
KleotioiiH  i)ii)4ht^o;  what  ri^ht  hud  ho  to  tniiUe  ftiti  of  Ids 
(Finlier's)  iinxii.'tieMl  [t  wiih  enough  to  .  .  .  lure  the  Mayor's 
retlt'L'tioiiM  oiith'il  iiljniptly  for  the  preMont,  to  he  resinned  at 
tlio  siiiio  point,  doid)tleMH,  Hiioidd  occiusion  otl'or. 

"Tin'  I'rovMKM!  is  sure  to  vote  for  the  Party,"  remarked 
DesiioyerH,  contith'ntly.  "Why  slioidd  it  not?"  he  went  on, 
iiliii't.'it  dctiintly.  He  was  ho  sure  of  muccoss  that  it  f^eemed 
like  treason  to  doiiltt  it.  The  man  who  is  thus  in  eurnesl  is 
liiti'lv  to  u'o  lar  hefore  he  fails. 

"Tliat  depemls  on  the  Party,"  Kishor  soomed  tleterminod 
to  :irj:iie  tlie  whole  thin^  out.  Ilis  hearers,  still  assuming 
tli:it  lie  W!iH  "one  of  t iiemsclvcs,"  re«./ard(;d  it  as  perfectly 
imtiiral  that  hi?  should  wish  to  do  so, 

"  How  do  yon  mean  1 "  Ihlodeaii  spoke  a  trifle  sharply.  It 
niiiiht  he  natural  to  he  anxious  for  the  siuicess  of  th'.'  i'arly, 
wlit'ii  such  sucin'ss  meant  pergonal  advantai^e  ;  hut  it  hored 
liiiii  to  (lisi-uss  another  man's  chances  when  he  wished  to  talk 
abiMit  his  own. 

"I  mean  that  you  will  have  to  keep  your  jjromise.  or  olso 
rt>sii.'ii,"  icttiriM'd  Kisher,  who  felt  that  ho  had  ^ot  his  hearers, 
ililiMleaii  especially,  into  n  corner  at  last,  and  derived,  there- 
from, I  due  amount  of  Hutisfaction.  liesides,  who  could  tell 
wliat  use  he  miyht  make  of  the  information  he  was  acipiiriny;? 
Ill'  Would  only  he  followiuLr  Hilodean's  example.  NN'hieh 
pKivt's  that  you  must  take  a  man  at  his  (twn  value,  in  politics, 
at  all  events  ;  otherwise,  ho  is  apt  to  look  about  for  a  more 
aji|ireciative,  or  more  complaisant  purchaser. 

It  proves  more  than  this  ;  that  treachery  is  contaf^ious,  and 
that  tliesHi  dier  fry,  in  the  political  nnid-pool,  are  as  sensitive 
to  "Hli;j;ht>"  as  their  lar^ror  hatracidan  brethren,  who  have 
advanced  several  sta^jts  further  towards  possible  (?)  oxhood. 
Bilodoaii,  sli;:hted  by  his  i'arty,  determined  to  sell  himself — 
and  theui — to  the  eiujmy  ;  Fisher,  "put  off"  with  what  he 
had  cHused  to  consider  a  remote  contingency,  was,  already, 
calciilatin<;  the  advantafjes  of  a  "return  to  the  path  of — 
Conservative — rectitude  ;"  of  professing,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
ouly  seemed  to  ^o  over  to  the  Liberals  in  order  to  steal  their 
secrets.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  better  he  liked  the 
idea. 
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"  Nut  necesHiirily,"  siiid  Hilodeau,  with  more  equjuiimity ; 
why,  it  niif^ht  be  diHicult  to  say,  except  that  most  men  like 
to  discuss  the  dithciiities  they  are  determined  to  overcome. 
He  knew,  moreover,  that  for  tiio  conduct  of  the  party,  (hiring 
the  year  that  nuist  intervene  he  would,  to  a  ji;reat  extent,  be 
held  roHponsible  ;  that  faihire  to  win  the  Provincial  Kloctioiis, 
though  it  mij^'ht  not  mean  defeat,  at  some  crisis,  in  the 
Federal  House,  would  ijravely  endanger  the  position  of  hia 
new  allies,  even  if  it  did  not  shorten  their  tenure  of  otlice. 
He  was,  actually,  as  much  concerned  as  Fisher  liinwclf; 
when  the  matter  presented  itself  to  him  under  that  aspect, 
he  became  more  interested.  In  combatiuj);  Fisher's  doubts  he 
wouhi  be  setting  at  rest — forever,  as  ho  hoped — certain 
lurkin<,'  fears  of  his  own.  He  was  no  coward,  but  he  fully 
realized  how  much  ho  had  at  stake,  how  grave  a  risk  lie  ran. 

"  1  don't  see  how  ..."  began  Fisher,  but  liiloileau 
interrupted  him,  politely  enough,  with,  "  J/o?i  rher,  iNhnisieiir, 
you  will  see,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  wait."  A 
moment  before,  lie  htxi  meant  to  unfold  his  plans,  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  for  F^isher  s  ;  in  fact,  but  for  the 
former  motive,  he  would  never  have  contemplated  doing  so, 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Now,  however,  a 
hesitation  which  he  could  not  account  for,  but  which,  like  a 
wise  man,  he  respected  all  the  more,  as  by  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  bade  him  pause.  It  sounded  well,  more- 
over, to  speak  as  he  did,  it  was  an  assumption  of  superior 
wisdom  winch,  as  lie  felt  sure,  the  other  two  could  not  aflbrd 
to  resent  openly,  whatever  tliey  ndght  feel.  It  was  not 
exactly  distrust  of  either  Desnoyers  or  of  F'isher  ;  simply  that 
he  did  not  wish — for  reasons  which  he  did  not  stop  to  analyse 
— to  say  more,  at  present.  It  was  always  well  to  seem  to 
hold  soiuething  in  reserve,  for  future  revelation.  The  less 
there  is  of  it  the  more  important  will  it  appear  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  it — until  you  tell  them. 

"And  with  that  we  nnist  be  content,  I  suppose,"  said 
Fisher,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  command,  which, 
to  say  truth,  was  not  much  to  boast  of. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  yes,"  returned  Bilodeau,  who  could  now 
aflford  to  be  courteous,  having  had  his  own  way. 

*•  In  that  case,  I  guess  I'll  go,"  pursued  the  Mayor,  rising, 
"  I  have  to  see  Lamalice  about  that  lighting  contract,"  he 
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added,  by  way  of  expliination.       As  there  was,  apparently, 
uotliin^'  more  to  bo  learned,  why  should  he  stay? 

"Must  you  really  go?"  enquired  liilodeau,  not,  however, 
as  if  lie  were  very  anxious  to  prolong  the  other's  stay, 

"Really,"  was  the  reply.  ('ontract,  or  no  contract, 
Fisher  was  eager  to  be  gone,  if  only  that  he  might  think  over 
what  had  passed  without  the  uncomfortable  consciousness 
tlmt  his  two  "  friends "  were  watching  him.  And,  having 
said  'really"  in  a  tone  that  should  have  carried  conviction, 
even  if  it  did  nor,  he  took  up  his  hat,  threw  away  the  end  of 
his  ci^'ar,  and  with  a  "Good-day"  as  courteous  as  his  nature 
wonl(l  permit  of,  left  the  room. 

Neither  Bilodoau  nor  Desnoyers  spoke  for  some  moments 
after  he  had  gone.  Then  the  lawyer,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  following  out  a  train  of  thought,  remarked  (juietly,  "  Do 
you  think  that  nian  is  to  be  trusted?" 

"  Do  you  think  any  man  is  ? "  was  the  somewhat  cynical 
counter  query,  put  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  one  possible 
as  if  there  could  only  be  one  answer — in  the  negative,  of 
course,  "il/oH  cher,  Desnoyers,"  the  future  Lieutenant 
Oovernor  continued,  affably,  as  one  who  condescends  to 
enliijhteu  the  ignorant,  "every  man,  as  the  English  States- 
man— 1  forget  liis  name — used  to  say,  has  his  price.  Vou 
have  niiide  your  bid  for  Monsieur  Charles  Eisher,  if  anyone 
bids  higher,  I  am  afraid  the  Party  will  not  have  the  benefit 
of  his  by  no  means  contemptible  abilities." 

"  Then  you  think  .  .  .  ? "  The  lawyer  had,  already,  begun 
to  tlatter  himself  that  he  knew  more  than  a  little  ..bout 
politics  and  politicians,  but  this  was  btyond  him.  He  was, 
literally,  too  much  astonished  to  finish  his  question. 

"That  he  will  betray  us?"  said  Bilodeau,  in  a  perfectly 
matter-of-fact  tone,  "certainly,  if  he  does  not  think  your 
offer  good  enough,  or  if  he  gets  a  better  one.  To  tell  you  the 
the  truth,  mon  ami,  I  don't  think  you  bid  high  enough,  which 
is  a  mistake.  Eithe.'  give  a  man  his  own  price,  or  don't  deal. 
Stinginess  don't  pay,  and  promises  cost  nothing." 

Desnoyers  looked  at  the  new  Liberal  as  if  uncertain 
whether  he  were  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  If  these  were  the 
maxims  of  la  haute  politique,  as  practised  by  the  chief  of 
either  Party,  he  had  certainly  more  to  learn  than  he  had 
ever  imagined,  and,  truth  to  tell,  he  found  the  lesson  more 
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than  a  little  distasteful.  He  had  hoped  to  go  far,  but  if  he 
must  traverse  such  malodorous  ways  as  Bilodeau  seemed  to 
indicate,  would  it  be  worth  while  1  Mud  has  such  a  way  of 
sticking,  especially  mud  that  smells  nasty. 

Bilodeau,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  in  his  element. 
It  really  was  a  relief  to  speak  as  he  felt,  for  once ;  he  had 
played  the  part  of  a  "respectable"  Catholic  Conservative 
till  it  had  become  irksome  to  him,  would  have  played  it  till 
the  curtain  fell  if  the  management  had  only  treated  him  as 
he  deserved,  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "given  him  liis  own 
price."  Assuming  his  estimate  of  political  morality  to  be  a 
correct  one,  his  advice  was  certainly  sound. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  have  bid  higher  for 
Montsieur  Fisher  1 "  enquired  the  younger  man,  after  another 
pause. 

"Tliat,  7non  cher,  remains  to  be  seen,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  there  are  two  elections  between  him  and  payment; 
rather  a  close  bargain,  I  should  say  " — this  very  blandly— 
"but  it  is  not  of  my  affairs,  except  as  it  may  affect  the 
Party."  The  second  part  of  this  last  phrase  sounded 
suspiciously  like  an  after-thought,  but  Deanoyers,  as  ho  was 
well  aware,  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  him.  He  knew 
how  to  obey — a  knowledge  as  rare  in  politics  as  it  is  valuable 
when  found — and  would  carry  out  this  "  piece  of  dirty 
work,"  as  he  mentally  termed  it.  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  were 
the  most  congenial  task  that  could  possibly  have  been 
entrusted  to  him  ;  might,  if  the  muddy  ways  just  now 
alluded  to  did  not  dishearten  him,  have  many  another  job  of 
the  kind  to  carry  out  before  he  could  abolish  them — or  set 
others  to  do  them,  as  it  might  prove. 

Just  now,  he  gave  his  attention  to  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
who  might  have  other  lessons,  as  yet  unlearnt,  to  reach 
him.  "Surely,  Monsieur  Bilodeau,"  he  said,  tentatively,  as 
if  reluctant  to  volunteer  his  opinions  to  one  much  more 
experienced  than  himself,  "  if  the  Province  votes  Liberal 
next  year,  it  will  vote  Liberal  in  the  Provincial  Election  of 
'97 — Don't  you  think  so  ?"     This  rather  anxiously. 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  returned  Bilodeau,  in  a  more  serious 
tone,  "I  shall  be  better  able  to  tell  you,"  he  continued 
"after  the  Federal  Election  of  .  .  .  next  year,  shall  we 
say  ? " 
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"  As  you  please,  Monsieur."  Desnoyers  was  too  sensible 
to  resent  the  other's  secresy ;  he  would  know  all  about  the 
elections  when  his  chiefs  saw  fit  to  tell  him.  Perhaps 
Bilolcau  himself  was  not  absolutely  certain  about  the  date 
yet :  in  any  case,  he,  Uesnoyers,  could  not  expect  to  be  told 
until  his  superiors — for  the  time  beinjj; — chose  to  do  so.  At 
the  ])ro,sent  moment,  being  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 
niori-  for  iiim  to  say  or  do  till  he  received  further  instructions, 
lu'  took  liis  leave  with  a  refinement  of  politeness  which  those 
wiio  knew  him  best  declared  he  shewed  only  to  persons 
wbom  he  di-liked.  A  peculiarity  of  which  Bilodeau  was,  of 
coutse,  wholly  unaware,  and  which  he  would  have  utlected 
to  I'lMiih  ;it,  had  he  known  of  it. 

(,'iiarles  Fisher's  interview  with  Monsieur  Lamalice  about 
the  li<,'litinj^  contract  was,  to  jud>;e  from  his  manner  when  it 
„as  over,  of  a  hijjjhiy  satisfactory  nature.  The  fact  that  the 
siiid  Kdmond  Lamalice,  oi  the  firm  of  Lamalice  and  St. 
Eticnne,  prnfcs.sodly  "builders  and  contractors,"  was,  by 
coiiimmi  report,  in  the  very  inner  nuierniost  counsels  of  the 
local  Conservatives,  may,  possibly,  have  yiven  rise  to 
Des'Hiyers'  suspicions  concerning  his  Honour  the  Mayor  of 
St.  Philippe,  !Uid  certainly  lent  point  to  the  cynical  remarks 
of  tliefnture  Lieutenant  (Governor,  thoujjh  Fisher's  unblushing 
caniiour  in  announcing,  ju.st  after  being  informally  received 
into  the  Liber  d  fold,  his  mtention  of  making  a  deal  with  one 
of  tlie  Party's  worst  'Miemies  should  either  have  disarmed 
suspicion  or  have  heightened  it  to  the  extent  of  taking  active 
prci;«utions  agaiiist  iinminent  nnd  almf)st  certain  treachery. 
Desnoyers.  however,  consoled  himself,  as  he  had  never 
expected  to  do,  with  Bilodeau's  axiom  about  every  man  and 
his  price  ;  that  is  to  say  he  felt  certain  that  Lamalice  could 
not,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  afford  to  b"d  higher  for 
Fisher  than  the  Liberals  had  done.  He  had  too  many  com- 
patriots, loyal  Catholics  and  Conservatives,  to  satisfy,  in  the 
remote  event  of  a  Conservative  victory,  to  venture  to  tnake 
any  promise  to  a  Protestant  "  Anglais,"  and  Desnoyers  felt 
sure  that  Fisher  knew  this. 

As  a  matter  of-fact,  Fisher  did,  better,  possibly,  than 
Desnoyers  gave  him  credit  for,  but  the  knowledge  did  not, 
ap]:uently,  diminish  his  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  the  Conservative  "  contractor."     It  may  be 
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that  they  had  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the  ostensible 
subject  of  discussion,  namely,  that  of  lightinj;  the  important 
municipulity  of  St.  Philippe  by  electricity.  Political 
ambition  is  all  very  well ;  political  honours,  i.e.  emolunufnta, 
very  satisfactory — when  you  can  attain  them  ;  but  for  a 
•'sure  thing"  both  men  had  a  very  decided  preference  lor  a 
"deal"  whereby  they  might  profit  in  pocket  and  tiieir 
neighbours  enjoy  dearly-bought  "improvements." 

Two  men  out  of  the  three,  therefore,  whr)  had  met  at 
Bilodeau's  othce  by  appointment,  had  reason  to  consifjor  the 
day  as  by  no  means  wasted.  Bilodeau  had  been  offered  his 
price,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  also  witiiin  hearing  of  his 
confidential  clerk  and  of  a  phonograph,  the  two  latter,  of 
course,  unseen,  the  last,  at  l(:*st.  absolutely  to  be  rolled 
upon.  Not  that  be  supposed  that  his  would-be  j)urcliiiser8 
were  likely  to  go  bick  on  their  bargain  :  still,  it  was  always 
well  to  be  prepared  for  ])ossibilities,  that  is.  for  treachery, 
when  and  where  an  honest  man  would  least  expect  it.  The 
price  ofl'ered  was  of  his  own  setting;  nevertheless,  if  he 
decided  to  accept  it,  the  Lieutenant  (Jovernorship  and  the 
judgeship  should  jirove — or  he  would  know  the  reason  why— 
merely  instalments  of  that  full  reward  which  he  had  in  view, 
and  which,  like  a  wise  man,  as  he  certainly  was,  whatever 
else  he  may  have  been,  he  kept  carefully  to  himself. 

Even  Desnoyers,  though  compelled  by  a  sense  of  party 
allegiance  to  carry  out  a  "deal"  of  which  he  disapproved, 
both  as  a  man  of  honour  and  as  a  politician,  and  from  which, 
in  any  event,  he  had  no  hope — even  had  he  wished  to  do  so— 
of  deriving  any  personal  advantage,  was  not  altogether  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the  two  "con- 
verts," "  traitors,"  as  he  pn  ferred  to  cull  them — to  himself, 
he,  like  Bilodeau,  could  keep  his  own  counsel,  when  it  suited 
him  to  do  so. — He  had  bought  Bilodeau  much  cheaper  than 
he  had  expected ;  for  a  lower  price  than  he  had  been 
authorized  to  offer,  should  it  prove  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
High  Commissionerehip  at  Paris — the  very  reward,  curiously 
enough,  which  Bilodeau  meant  to  claim,  ultimately,  was  to 
have  been  the  highest  bid  of  the  Liberal  Party ;  that  is,  if 
Bilodeau  had  not  been  a  little  more  anxious  to  sell  than 
Desnoyers'  chiefs  were  to  buy,  he  might  have  attained  his 
object  at  once,  instead  of  manoeuvring  for  it  and  waiting  for 
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it.  Which  goes  to  show  that,  clever  as  he  undoubtedly  was, 
those  on  the  other  side  who  "engineered  the  deal"  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Party,  that  is,  for  their  own,  were  just  a 
trilK'  more  clever. 

Desnoyers,  as  he  justly  felt,  had  done  well  for  his  employers, 
a  fact  which  the  said  employers  were  willing  enough  to  own, 
with  excelling  graciousness  of  air  and  maimer.  They  did 
not,  however,  allude  to  any  more  substantial  reward  than 
somewhat  profuse  thanks  and  praises,  a  circumstance  which, 
while  it  by  no  means  astonished  him,  led  him  to  wish,  more 
or  less  \mconsciou.sly,  that  he  could  have  forseen  it,  and  have 
"taken  his  measures"  as,  he  felt  sure,  Bilodeau,  or  even 
Fislier,  would  have  done.  In  other  words,  he  was  tempted 
to  regret  that,  knowing  the  difference  between  the  price 
which  iiad,  apparently,  satisfied  Bilodeau  and  must,  on  that 
geiulenian's  jjrinciples,  be  his  own  price,  and  that  which  the 
Party  had  been  ]jrej)ared  to  oflfer,  he  had  not  made  a  private 
"deal "  on  his  own  account.  From  which  it  may  be  gathered 
thiit  his  political  education  was  progressing  as  favourably  as 
even  Bilodeau  himself  could  desire. 

As  for  that  gentleman,  he  had  serious  business  on  hand, 
and,  fortunately  for  himself,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  boast  that  he  carried  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  his  pocket ;  better  still  to  be  promised — in  the 
hearing  of  witnesses,  seen  or  unseen,  trustworthy  or  other- 
wise— tiie  price — or  instalments  thereof — which  he  had  set 
on  his  "  conversion  ; "  what  he  now  had  to  do  was  to  make 
good  his  boast,  that  is,  to  transfer  the  vote  of  a  Catholic 
Province  from  the  Party  who  had  promised  to  do  justice  to 
the  minority  in  Manitoba  to  the  Party  which — specious 
professions  notwithstanding — the  Bishops  and  cl<  rgy  were 
inclined  to  distrust,  to  put  it  mildly;  would,  as  a  matter-of- 
fact,  oppose  strenuously,  unless  .... 

Unless  they  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  the 
Liberals  would,  as  he  had  said  to  Fisher  and  Desnoyers,  *'  do 
more  than  the  Remedial  Bill,  or  resign."  That  was  easily 
promised ;  it  was  easy  to  promise  anything ;  the  only  diffi- 
culty was,  would  the  Bishops  believe  them  ?  The  "  Rouges," 
as  Bilodeau  knew,  had  rather  a  shady  reputation — from  a 
Bishop's  point  of  view — had  not  he,  himself,  denounced  them 
as  "enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church"  in  the  columns  of  the 
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very  Blue  "  Etoile"  more  times  than  he  cured  to  reniembur? 
And,  if  the  Bishops  could  not  be  convinced,  how  could  tliey 
be  rendered  harndess?  Those  were  the  probleuiis,  one  of 
which,  at  least,  he  must  solve  if  he  was  to  keep  his  bar;,'aiu 
and  net  his  price. 

By  what  process,  however,  on  the  present  occasion, 
Alphonse  Biloileau,  (^).C.,  M.l'.,  already,  in  imagination,  ilii»h 
Commissioner  in  Paris,  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollius  a 
year  (.£l2,()()0)  made  up  his  mind  how  to  ^'et  there  inay, 
surely,  be  allowed  to  remain  untold,  as  far  as  this  history  is 
concerned.  'I'hat  he  did  n)ake  »ip  his  mind,  at  the  end  of  ii 
cigar,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  At  all  events,  he  walked 
to  the  telephone,  and  rang  up  a  number  which  seemed  to  be 
familiar. 

"  Is  Monsietir  St.  Ktienne  there?'"  he  enquired,  when  the 
connexioi!  had  been  established.  The  answer  was,  ajjparciitlj, 
in  the  athrniative,  for  he  continued,  in  a  more  familiar  'one, 
"  I  want  thee  to  dine  with  me  to-night,  tium  ami,  .vliat 
sayst  thou?" 

Again  the  response  must  have  been  satisfactory,  tVr  he 
said,  "at  seven  "and  rang  otf.  Then  took  nj)  his  hat  and 
stick,  preparatory  to  going  home.  Possibly,  he  wislicd  to 
inform  Madame  Bilodeau  that  his  friend,  Anastase  St, 
Etienne  of  the  firm  of  Lamalice  and  St.  Ktienno,  was  coming 
to  dinner. 

That  Monsieur  St.  Etienne  should  dine  with  Monsieur 
Bilodeau,  was,  in  itself,  in  no  way  lemarkablc.  Hut  that 
Alphonse  Jiilodeau,  wdio  had  just  come  to  terms  with  the 
"Party  of  Reform, "  should  ask  the  second-bitterest  dm- 
servative  in  the  Province — his  partner,  Edmond  Laniidice, 
being  the  first — to  dinner,  immediately  after  the  auspicious 
event,  was,  surely,  to  lay  himself  open  to  graver  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  his  new  friends,  when  they  came  to  hear  of  it, 
as  they  would  certainly  do,  than  Charles  Fisher  had  done, 
by  his  interview  with  St.  Etienne's  senior  partner.  Possibly 
Bilodeau  and  St.  I'.tienne  had  a  "deal"  of  their  own  in  view, 
a  snpposition  to  which  the  latter's  known  maxim,  "  Business 
before  politics,"  and  his  profession  of  contractor  may  lend 
colour.  Possibly,  also,  the  fact  that  Monsieur  St.  Etienne's 
brother,  the  Abbe  Paul  St.  Etienne,  was  private  secretary 
to  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Richelieu,  may,  at  this  juncture, 
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have  hiid  something  to  do  with  Alphojiso  Bilodeau's  pressing 
invitation. 

The  dinner,  Monsieur  Bilodeau's  cook  being,  admittedly, 
far  and  away  the  best  in  llichelieu,  was,  doubtless,  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  it.  And,  of  the  interview,  over  the 
wine  and  cij^ars,  that  came  after  the  dinner,  as  it  was,  of 
course,  intended  to  do,  it  need  only  be  said,  at  present,  that 
it  proved,  in  Alphonse  Bilodeau's  estimation,  even  more 
satisfactory  than  the  one  with  Desnoyers.  Which  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  considering. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

TIIK    RENUNCIATION   OP    NAPOLEON    FORTIEU 

Must  a  Story  have  a  hero  ?  Or  may  the  writer,  as  Fiokling 
claims,  do  aa  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  critics'?  If  there  is  any  hero  in  this 
chronicle  of  St.  Piiilippe — the  ('uro  being,  presmiiai)!)', 
ineligible  for  such  a  romantic  part — he  must,  or  should  be, 
Napoleon  Fortier,  though  St.  Philippe  did  not,  certainly, 
consider  him  as  such,  in  any  sense,  small  communities  bein^' 
more  sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  any  particular  individual, 
than  large  ones,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  the  fewer  our 
neighbours,  the  better  they  know  us,  or  think  they  do,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  all  concerned. 

Hero  or  not,  he  had  contrived  to  make  a  fair-sized  splash 
in  the  duck-pond  of  St.  Philippe  ;  in  other  words,  hud  given 
his  neighbours  occasion  to  talk  about  him,  which  was  his 
misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.  He  would  have  made  any 
reasonable  woman  happy — by  letting  her  have  her  own  way  in 
everything — but,  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  curious  propensity 
for  choosing  the  wrong  man  which  distinguishes  our  sisters 
and  daughters — not  our  wives,  the  Saints  forbid  ! — no  woman 
would  look  at  him,  least  of  all  the  girl  whom  he  loved  with 
a  devotion  she  was  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating. 

Not  that  Alice  Charrette  did  not  like  Napoleon  Fortier. 
She  knew,  as  women  from  sixteen  to  a  hundred  have  a  way 
of  knowing,  that  he  loved  her,  and  no  woman  can  be  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  the  man  who  has  chosen  her,  of  all 
others,  to  be  the  object  of  his  devotion.  She  probably 
respects  him ;  has  he  not  shown  his  good  taste  and  good 
judgment  by  choosing  herl  Probably,  also,  she  pities  him, 
if  not  with  the  pity  which  is  said  to  be  akin  to  love ;  does 
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ho  not  deserve  it,  sinco  she  cannot — or  is  it  will  not? — 
recipnicate  his  iiflbction  ?  Alice,  ah  it  mattor-offact.  was 
pcrft'otly  iiware  that,  of  hor  three  adniirorH,  Napoleon  was, 
fur  .111(1  iiway,  the  most  worthy.  If  worth  were  all,  she 
would  have  no  ditliciilty  in  makinj;  her  choice. 

Vi't.  tliiiii^'h  she  had  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  his  worthiness, 
he  was  not,  for  all  his  good  (jualities,  fortunate  enoui^h  to 
find  fav(tiir  in  her  eyes,  so  nnich  tlo  purely  physical  endow- 
nuiits  help  us,  and  the  want  of  thetn   handicap  us,  in  love, 
if  ill  no  otiier  [airsint.     Tom  Fitzgerald  who  was,  if  anything, 
the  hicky  one  of  the  three — not  that  there  was  any  real 
doubt  about  it,  but  she  amused  herself  by  playinjj;  with  it, 
as  poets  do  with  an  imaginary  sorrow — had,  as  Alice  knew, 
ni'iilier  Napoleon's  ability,  nor  his  kindly,  generous  nature. 
Torn  was  ii  good  fellow,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  with  plenty 
of  fiiidts  and  a  fair  share  of  those  negative  qualities  which 
we  have  agreed — to  the   advantage   of   all    concerned — to 
rejiaid  as  virtues.      That  Tom  loved  her,  the  girl  had  no 
(l(nil)t  whatever,  he  having  betrayed  himself  in  a  hundred 
ways  such  as  only  a  loving  woman  can  detect ;  but  she  was, 
also,  e(pially  certain  that  ho  loved  himself  first — as  most  of 
us  do — and  her   for   his  own   sake,  rather  than   for  hers  ; 
wliireas,  in  Napoleon's  case,  she  was  the  first  and  only  con- 
sideration, and  she  knew  it.      Perhaps  that  was  one  reason, 
apart  from  his  physical  disqualifications,  which,  undoubtedly, 
told  more  against  him,  why  she  did  not  love  him,  as  she 
owned — to  herself — that  she  deserved   to  he   loved.     Men 
who  love  unselfishly  are  not  often  lucky  in  love. 

As  for  Guillaurne  Bilodeau,  he  was,  as  Alice  clearly 
recognized,  as  inferior  to  Tom  Fitzgerald  as  Tom  Fitzgerald 
was  to  Napoleon  Fortier,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  But 
it  flattered  her  vanity  that  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
"L'Etoile,"  a  shining  light  in  the  social  and  political  world, 
should  honour  her  with  marked  and  unmistakeable  attentions. 
There  were  more  than  a  few  fair  damsels,  in  Richelieu  and  St. 
Philippe,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  been  quite  content  to 
relieve  Mademoiselle  Charrette  of  her  apparent  "  embarraa 
de  choix "  by  annexing  one  or  the  other  of  her  favoured 
admirers,  a  consciousness  which,  it  is  said  by  those  who 
profess  to  know,  adds  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fortunate  fair  one,  even  while  it  increases  her  reluctance  to 
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make   a   final    clioice,    and    thereby   coiiNtrain   one   of   her 
satt'Uitt's  to  |)a^s  witliin  tlio  orl)it  of  u  riviil  lutninary.     Tlmt 
was,  jirt'Hunmhly,  llio  reason  why  she  inclimd   first  to  Tom 
then  to  <»uillauuio,  and  then  back  auain  ;  never  to  the  imiu 
who  waH  wortli  u  dozen  of  both  of  them. 

Thnt  \)i]»oleon   Kortier  looked   upon  his  love  for  .Mioo  as 
hopol"ss,  is  doubtful,  to  siiy  the  least  of  it,  since  love  cuiuot 
be  Haid  to  live   where   hope  iw  n(»t :   is  hI  ron;,'est,  al  tiiaos, 
when  hopin','  ajiains;  hopf.     That  mIio  liked  him  and  ro«|)octL'(l 
hi'u.  lie  felt  sure,  nor  was  there  any  iiu;^e  of  vmiitv  in  tiie 
pk'fi'-iun  ussuranee  ;  tiiat  he  could  inlluence  her,  wlioii  in  licr 
company,  ho  rather  uuessod  fnan  contrasting'  her  eoiivers:t- 
tion  vvith  him   'vith   those  he;  l>.td   JK'ard   l>er  hold  with  hia 
rivals,  than   had  any  solid  L^ronnd  for  conviction.     TImt  ho 
was   i.t  a  disadvautaj^e,  as   compared    with   either  Toni  or 
(jJnilliiume,  he  wi-ely  recoi^nized  ;  that^  the  latter  would  prove 
the  more  ilan;;orons  antai^onist  of  the  two,  because  wholly 
nnsciiipidous  wiiurc  he  h.id  anything'  to  ^ain,  he  realizoil,  in 
virtue  of  that   insiinct   .vhereby  the  true   man  detects  ihe 
false  man,  and  knous  that  there  can  only  be  enmity  between 
them,   becauic   neither    can    chan;j;e    his    nature.     Tom,  as 
Napoleon  readily  adnutted.  was  honourable,  accoriliuL,'  tn  his 
lights,  in  spite  of  his  sellishness,  and  would  never  knowiiii,'!)' 
take  an  unfair  advanta;^'",  even  in  love,  where  all  is  supposed 
to  be  fair,  jaobably  itecause  all  love  is  selfish,  more  or  le.ss, 
and,  where  self  is  concern'  d,  we  act — nnconscioiisly,  jot  us 
hope,— on  the  principle  tliat  the  end.  our  own  advaiita),'e,  in 
S(*me  shape  or  form,  and,  therefore,  laudable,  justifies  nie;ins 
which  it,  would  be  hif^ddy  reprehensible  in  others  to  muke  use 
of.       Within  theue  somewhat  elastic  limitations  of  tinman 
frailty  Tom  would,  so  Na['oleon  felt  assured,  act  "sciiiarely," 
would  abide  by  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  so  to  Hpeak, 
whereas  (iuillanme  Bilodeau  would  stop  short  at  notliin<:— 
except,  of  course,   what  mi<;ht  brim;  him  into  trouble— in 
order  to  attain  his  end,  whatever  it  might  be. 

It  was  a  three-cornered  contest  vvhicii  was  likely,  as  alre;iciy 
hinted  at,  to  have  serious  consequences  for  others,  as  well  m 
for  those  more  innnediately  interested,  and  this,  not  merely 
in  the  sense  that  all  we  do  affects  our  neighbours  almost  as 
rnr.ch  as  it  afTects  ourselves,  and  sometimes  to  an  even  greater 
degree,  but  in  a  very  special  and  particular  sense.     Napoleon 
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rurtior,  it  is  true,  stood  jiracticiilly  iilotio;  his  success  or 
f;iilini'  oouconied  him  only;  Ins  lilV's  hii|i|tiiiess  or  misery 
WIS  lit  slake,  lh(.'  rtsult  would  iitl'ccl  liim  cliii'tly,  his  rivals 
ill  a  lesser  de^jrcc.  His  success  \s»iuld,  no  doiiht,  riu'iin 
ha|i|)iiie.s-<  fni-  Alice  sijch  as  she  was  not  likely  to  u'liin  hy  atiy 
(itlior  ohitice,  but  which,  a^'iiiii,  ^he  was  not  likely  to  ret^rot, 
f«ei'iii>.'  that  slu;  wouhl,  in  all  prohahilify,  he  as  lia|i|(y  as  her 
uitiiro  would  pormit.  As  for  tho  other  two,  Tom's  success 
iiK'iuit  more  than  a  little  to  his  father,  in  many  ways  ;  ou 
(luillaiiiue's  ii;i)od  or  ill  furl  one  in  luve  nii},dit  (iepeud  tho 
iiU'' of  "  li'  lltoile"  and,  to  sonu^  extent  at  least,  the  I'ato  of 
11  urt'it  political  pJii'ty.  And  for  this  reasdu,  namely,  that 
Alici's  ''dot,"  and  the  mana;,'omoiit of  the  Charrette  estate, 
wliK'li  Ihlodt'au.  si  nior,  fully  inti  nded  to  undei'take-- really, 
rlinu.'h,  of  (■  uitsc,  not  apparently,  -miyht,  pussihly,  sidvo 
his  sli^htt'il  dignity,  and,  at  tin;  eleventli  hour,  <,musu  him  to 
ra'iiit,  and  r.  turn  to  his  original  allijiance. 

N'aiMlcoii     Korticr,     hnwover,    was    prol>al)ly,     with     tho 

cxcuption  of  Alphoiiso  iJilodeau,  (}A\,  Nl.l*.  tiic  only  )iersou 

(.'ouceriied  who  grasped  the  full  ini[ioriauce  of  Alice's  choice. 

•  iuillnirnu  Hilo>leau  kirjw  that  his  undo  was  v.'ry  anxious 

fir  till'  iiiatcli,  but,  with  that  chaimini;   vanity  tha,t   besets 

yourlifiil  politicans — lu!!ky  ones,  espv'cially, — ho  attributed 

this  anxiety  to  mere  avuncular  atfoctiou.     The  irutli  is  that 

haviiiir  ck'ar'y  mappeil  out,  in  his  own  mind,  what,  use  ho 

cniilil  make  of  his  jirospeciive  fortmie.  by  i'i«^ht  matrimonial, 

\vi)iL'hlie  fully  intended  to  control,  ho  was  too  miicli  enj^rossed 

m  the  Htudy  and  perfection  of  the  .-iame  to  suspect,  for  a 

miiiiieut,  that  his  unci.-  mi<^ht,  also,  have  ideas  on  the  subject, 

whicli  he  intended  to  carry  out.       In  the  neiihew's  case  the 

MiDuey  lueant   jicrsonal  cornf()rt  and  the  di^^nity  that  only 

weilrh  seems  capable  of  bestowint; ;  in  the  uncle's  it  meant 

political  leverajj;e — to  his  own  advancement.     And,  whereas 

neither  man,  clever  as  each  thought  himself,  suspected  the 

intentions  of  the  other,  Xapoleon  Fortier  saw  through  the 

d-signs  of  both.      Whereupon,  since  his  was  an  unselfish 

love,  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  he  could  not  win  Alice 

Charrette  for  himself,  Tom  should  ;  certainly  not  Guillaume 

I'ilodeau,  m  far,  that  is,  as  it  might  lie  in   his  power  to 

influence  Alice,  which,  as  it  proved,  there  was  uo  need  for 

Wm  to  do. 
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But  be  would  win  her  for  himself — if  he  could.     That  was 
where  the  difficulty  lay.       Knowing,  none  better,  his  own 
pbybical   disqualifications,  and   how  seriously  his  a^^e  must 
tell  against  him,  as  compared  with  his  younger  and  better- 
looking    rivals,  he  looked    for  no  easy  victory,  but  rather 
for  a  long  and  difficult  struggle.       He  had  his  own  fasliion 
of  going  about  it,  as  will  be  seen  presently ;  it  may,  or  may 
not  have  been  the  one  best  calculated  to  serve  his  turn,  other 
things  being  equal ;  it  was,  for  him,  the  only  conceivable 
method,  simply  because,  according  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
it  was  the  only  right  one.       As  such,  he  adopted  it,  always 
with  the  proviso  just  now  alluded  to,  and  which  he  prayed 
that  he  might  not  have  to  give  effect  to,  namely  to  plead 
Tom's  cause,  should  his  own  prove  hopeless.     If  he  could  not 
make  her  happy,  Tom  should  ;  let  Alphonse  Bilodcan  hunt 
for  campaign  funds  elsewhere,  and  'iuillannie  llilodeau  {jain 
wealth  and    luxury   by    other   means,   Alice — so   Napoleon 
determined — should  be  used  by  neither  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  height  of  his  ignoble  ambition. 

As  for  Alice  herself,  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  liave  come 
before  her  suitors,  that  she  was  pretty,  no  girl  of  her  own 
age  would  have  cared  to  admit,  which  fact,  in  itself,  con- 
stitutes her  best  title  to  prettiness,  if  not  to  beauty,  a  sketch 
which  each  reader  of  this  chronicle  may  fill  in  as  may  best 
please  his  fancy.  The  young  men  of  the  village  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  which  they  expressed  or  not,  according  as 
they  deemed  it  wise  to  do  so,  or  to  hold  their  peace.  As, 
however,  it  was  commonly  known  that  Tom  Fitzgerald, 
Guillaume  Bilodeau,  and  Napoleon  Fortier — the  order  in 
which  their  names  were  mentioned  being  supposed  to  indicate 
their  respective  chances- — "meant  business,"  the  other  young 
men,  who  were,  presumably,  less  matrimonially,  than 
flirtatiously  inclined — and  who  might,  in  the  latter  fashion, 
at  all  events,  have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  village 
belle — if  only  out  of  perversity — were  content  to  sigh  in 
secret,  or  consoled  themselves,  as  mortals  are  constrained  to 
do,  with  what  philosophy  they  may  be  able  to  command. 

As  has  been  said,  she  had  chosen,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, of  which  fact  Napoleon  Fortier,  for  all  his  clear- 
sightedness, could  not,  by  any  possibility  be  aware,  especially 
as  she  kept  it  to  herself — if  not  quite  successfully  from  her- 
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gylf^ — out  of  pity  for  her  stiitora,  who  could  not,  of  course, 
find  happiness  elsewhere,  or  out  of  vanity,  because  determined 
that  they  should  not,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  which. 
What  had  made  her  choose,  she  simply  did  not  attempt  to 
define  ;  she  loved  Tom,  and  Tom  loved  her,  that  was  enough, 
or  nearly  enough,  for  her.  Not  quite,  otherwise  she  would 
have  managed,  as  women  do,  to  make  her  suitors  aware  of 
her  decision,  no  one  of  the  three  needing  much  encourage- 
ment in  order  to  bring  about  a  declaration  in  set  terms ;  if 
she  refused  two  would  not  the  third  become  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  act  accordingly?  But  she  valued  Napoleon's 
friendship  too  much  to  risk  loosing  it — as  she  felt  she  must, 
if  she  refused  him,  wherein  she  unconsciously  misjudged  him 
—and  there  were  too  many  girl  friends  waiting  to  catch 
Guill  umie's  heart  on  the  rebound — as  the  proverb  puts  it — to 
make  tlie  prospect  of  dispensing,  once  for  all,  with  his 
attentions — to  be  transferred  to  some  one  else,  as  she  knew 
ihey  would  be,  wherein  she  did  not  misjudge  him — by  any 
I'leans  an  attractive  one.  So  that,  between  friendship  and 
vmity,  love  seemed  destined  to  be  kept  waiting,  only  that 
Jsapoleon  Fortier's  impatience  made  a  choice  inevitable,  in 
his  case  at  all  events. 

\ot  having  any  other  ally,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
enl  St  Madame  Charrette's  good  offices  in  behalf  of  his  suit. 
He  would,  in  any  case,  in  accordance  with  his  conception  of 
what  was  right  and  fittin^r,  have  applied  to  Alice's  |)arent8 
before  proposing  to  herself ;  not  as  seeking  to  bins  his  lady- 
love's decision,  still  less  that  any  pressure  should  be  brought 
to  bear  on  her,  tlnit  her  freedom  of  choice  should  be  limited 
in  the  very  slightest  measure,  but  simply  because  he  could 
not  think  of  any  other  mode  of  procedure  as  "  convenable." 
Had  not  Monsieur  le  Cui*e,  when  reading  the  decrees  of  the 
Holy  Council  of  Trent  relating  to  marriage,  told  them  that 
"frequnitation,"  that  is,  courtship,  must  be  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  the  girl's  mother  or  father?  And  what 
Monsieur  le  Cure  said  was  binding  on  all  good  Catholics ; 
how  could  he  hope  to  succeed  if  he  did  that  which  his  con- 
science did  not  approve  of? 

That  duty  should  be — as  he  believed — to  his  advantage, 
did  not  make  it  any  the  less  duty  ;  had  he  known  for 
certain  that  it  would  tell  against  him,  he  would  have  done 
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it  just  as  surely.  But  in  this  case,  he  trusted  that,  by  act- 
ing as  he  felt  to  be  right,  he  would  be  taking  the  bestmeana 
to  ensure  success.  He  would  ask  Madame  (Jharrette's  Tier- 
mission  to  pro[)08e  to  Alice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ask  lier 
to  plead  his  cause.  With  her  he  was,  as  ho  knew,  a  favouritti  ; 
neither  his  age  nor  his  plaiiniess  would  weigh  against  liim  in 
her  estimation  ;  she  would — it  was  all  the  hope  ho  hud,  jiud 
he  know  it — [)ersuade  Alice  to  take  her  view  of  him.  Alice 
was  a  good  daughter;  would  listen  to  her  motiicr's  advice 
would  follow  it — if — 

If  she  liad  nor  chosen  already.  Had  she?  He  refused  to 
entertain  the  thought,  the  very  momentary  suggestion  of 
which  made  his  heart  stand  still  as  with  the  chill  of  death. 
At  least  he  would  know  his  fate;  happiness,  if  the  gool  (Jod 
should  please  ;  if  not,  courage  to  be  a  man  ;  to  bo  her  friend  ; 
to  ensure  her  hapjiiness,  if  not  his  own.  All  this  without 
the  faintest  notit)n  of  posing  iis  a  hero  ;  ho  was  noting  a(X'ord- 
ing  t<)  his  nature  ;  how  could  he  act  otherwise? 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Madame  Cbarrette.  It  was  October  by  this  time,  iuul 
Madame  was  not  fond  of  going  out  in  bad  weather.  Napoleon, 
as  his  habit  was,  came  to  the  pt)int  at  once. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  casual 
remarks,  with  that  deference  which  was  his  chief  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  his  elders,  women  especially,  "I  have  the  honour 
to  propose  for  the  hand  of  your  daughter.  Mademoiselle 
Alice  Charrette." 

Madiune  was  delighted,  and  had  n<>  hesitation  in  saying 
as  much.  "  I  am  charmed,  Monsieur  Fortier,''  she  exclaimed; 
what  better  match  could  Alice  hope  to  make  ?  Good,  steady. 
Catholic  young  men  were  scarce  enough,  as  Madame  was 
fond  of  declaring,  for  Alice's  special  benefit,  presumably; 
rich  young  men  were  scarcer  still ;  a  young  man  possessed 
of  all  these  advantages,  rarest  of  all.  As,  however,  Alice  did 
not  regard  Napoleon  as  a  young  man,  she  had,  so  far  at 
least,  not  applied  the  moral  so  clearly  indicated,  to  him. 
Possibly  her  mother,  in  view  of  various  circumstances  which 
had  not  escaped  her  observation,  was  aware  of  the  fact.  If 
so,  she  was  resolved  to  make  it  even  clearer,  so  clear  in  fact, 
as  to  be  unmistakeable. 

"Then  I  have  your  permission  to  speak  to  Mademoiselle?" 
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continued  Napoleon,  eapjerly.  He  had  always  known  that 
Madame  Charrette  would  be  sure  to  favour  his  suit,  and  yet, 
80  struii^ely  do  lovers  reason,  this  very  fact — the  contrary  of 
which  wuuld  have  astonished  him  beyond  measure — filled 
him  with  new  hope.  Madame  Charrette  wo\ild  plead  his 
cause  ;  surely  Alice — of  whoso  want  of  congeniality  with  her 
mot'iH'C  he  h  ul  not  the  faintest  suspicion  would  follow  her 
mother's  advice. 

•'I  must,  of  course,  consult  my  husband  first,"  returned 
Madame  ('harrette,  who  invaiiably  paid  this  tribute  of  out- 
ward defen'nco  to  her  bonhomme,  at  least  in  public.  If  it 
had  no  other  result,  it  made  hiiu  noiniually  respmsible  ; 
whatever  her  nei;;hbours  mi^lit  choose  to  surmise,  he  always 
passed  as  head  of  the  house. 

Toussaint  Charrette's  entrance  atthis  junctui-o  was  certainly 
opportune,  not  only  in  Napoleon  Fortier's  opinion,  but  in 
Madame  ('harrette's  as  well,  since  he  could  not  oppose  her  in 
the  presence  of  a  would  be  son-indaw,  and,  once  he  ^ave  his 
consent,  couhi  not  very  well  withdraw  it,  whatever  leauinj^s 
he  might  have,  if  any,  in  favour  of  Tom  Fitz;4erald.  At  all 
events,  she  would  take  particular  care  that  he  did  not. 

"My  husband,"  she  said,  getiially,  "Monsieur  Fortier  has 
proposed  for  Alice,  and  I  have  given  my  consent" — this  was 
not  strictly  accurate,  but  Napoleon  was  certainly  not  dis- 
posed to  carp  at  v — "  suV)ject,  of  course,  to  yours." 

What  was  Toussaint  to  say  1  He  more  than  half  suspected 
—on  what  grounds  he  might  have  found  it  hard  to  define — 
that  Alice  was  in  love  with  Tom  Fitzgerald  ;  that  she  was 
most  emphatically  not  in  love  with  Napoleon  Fortier.  He 
was  the  last  person  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
romance,  was  fully  willing  to  do  justice  to  all  Napoleon's 
sterling  qualities,  but — 

But  Madame  possessed  all  the  virtues  imaginable,  he  would 
probably  have  i-eflected,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  do  so, 
from  which  a  certain  deduction  was  too  clear  to  be  compatible 
with  his  sense  of  what  was  fitting.  This  much  he  did  per- 
mit himself  to  wish,  namely  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he 
might  be  able  to  save  his  Alice  from  marrying  a  man  she 
did  not  really  love,  even  though  that  man  were  Napoleon 
Fortier,  who  doubtless  loved  her.  Which  would  seem  as  if 
Toussaint  Charrette  had,  in  reality,  as  clear  a  notion  of 
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what  is  ordinarily  termed  ronimice  as  his  intending  son-in-law 
had  of  heroism  and  chivalry. 

He  was  not,  however,  allowed  much  leisure,  either  for 
reflections  or  conclusions  at  that  moment,  whatever  tiiii.'lit 
or  might  not  ensue  later  on.  He  knew  what  was  ex[)et'ted 
of  him  and  did  it,  }j;raciously  enouj^h,  all  things  considered. 
In  any  case,  Napoleon  was,  as  stated,  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
captious  about  trifles. 

"  But  certainly.  Monsieur  Fortier,"  the  old  farmer  said,  as 
cordially  as  he  could,  under  the  circumstances,  "1  shall  be 
delighted,  if  you  can  win  Alice's  cori.sent."  A  seemiiii,'ly 
natural  speech,  concerning  which  Madame  vouchsafed  no 
comment,  though  she  doubtless  thought  more  than  a  little, 
as  Toussaint  learned  in  due  course. 

But  he  had  saved  his  own  self-respect,  which  meant  a 
great  deal  to  him,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  occasions 
on  which  he  could  merelv  submit  to  his  wife's  sircni'er 
nature  and  do  and  say  iiiings  which  he  would  cortanily 
have  neither  said  nor  done,  had  any  choice  been  left  hitn. 
Thar  is  an  experience  which  gentle  non-combative  nat\ires 
must  perforce  undergo.  Such  natures  are  not,  however, 
necessarily  weak ;  Toussaint  Charrette's  would  have  hiid 
strength  to  endure  death,  and  worse  than  death,  rather  than 
act  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

In  the  present  instance,  his  conscience  was  perfectly  clear. 
It  was  strictly  and  literally  true  that  he  would  be  delighted 
that  Napoleon  Fortier,  whom  he  liked  and  respected,  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  and  personally,  greatly  preferred  to  Tom 
Fitzgerald,  should  be  his  son-in-law,  if  he  could  win  Alice's 
consent.  That,  however,  was  just  what  old  Toussaint  was 
afraid  the  younger  man  could  never  do.  And,  unless  he 
could,  Alice  should  never  marry  him  with  her  father's  con- 
sent. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  speak  to  her  first,"  continued 
Madame,  after  a  pause.  Napoleon  consented  gladly,  having 
all  a  true  man's  diffidence  about  making  a  declaration  of  love, 
especially  as  he  had  only  too  much  reason  to  doubt  his  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  Alice  would  listen  to  him  more  favourably 
after  her  mother  had  pleaded  his  cause. 

Toussaint,  who  knew  his  wife,  or  thought  he  did,  and 
possibly  may  have  done  so  better  than  his  wife  was  prepared 
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to  give  him  credit  for,  did  not  quite  approve  of  this  last  pro- 
position of  hers.  But  he  also  knew  that  it  would  only  make 
niattors  worse  if  he  ventured  openly  to  oppose  her.  Perhaps 
he  also  understood  his  daujjrhter's  character  better  than  her 
motiier  could  ever  hope  to  do ;  it  may  be  that  he  trusted, 
vai.'iicly  and  indefinitely,  to  the  nobility  of  Napoleon  Fortier. 

Not  wishing  to  be  drawn  into  the  discussion  which,  he 
felt,  was  sure  to  follow  Napoleon's  departure,  he  excused 
himself  somewhat  awkwardly,  and  left  the  room.  A  moment 
after  Napoleon  also  rose  to  go,  after  accepting  Madame's 
invitation  to  diinior  on  .Sunday,  this  memorable  day  being  a 
Wednesday.  It  was  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  he  had  learned, 
long  ere  this,  to  school  his  impatience,  even  where  his  life's 
hapiiiiu'ss  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  He  would  know, 
soon  enough,  which  way  the  balance  was  destined  to  turn  ; 
wdiild  have  rather,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  have  waited 
even  longer,  now  that  the  crisis  was  so  near  at  hand.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should  go  to  confession  and 
Holy  Communion  on  the  Sunday  morning,  before  he  went  to 
learn  his  fate  from  the  lips  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

It  was  a  harder  fate  than  he  had  feared,  and  yet,  since  it 
left  him,  after  all,  with  power  to  serve  her,  it  was,  to  him,  not 
altogether  bitter.  That  Madame  Charrette  had  championed 
his  cause  strenuously  may  be  guessed  ;  that  she  had  not  done 
so  successfully  was  due  to  two  causes  which  had  never 
entered  into  her  calculations.  The  first  was  that  Alice 
exhibited  a  quiet  self-restrained  power  of  resistance — not  of 
arguing — which  she  had  either  never  cared,  or  had  never 
had  occasion  to  show  before,  but  which  her  mother  dimly 
realised — and  the  realisation  made  her  furious  with  herself, 
with  Alice,  even  with  poor  innocent  Toussaint — was  likely 
to  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  The  second  was  that 
Napoleon  Fortier  happened  to  be  less  selfish  than  most  of  us 
are  apt  to  be  when  we  have  anything  to  gain  by  thinking  of 
our  own  interest  first. 

He  came  to  dinner  on  the  Sunday,  as  he  had  been  invited 
to  do,  but  there  was  that  in  Alice's  face,  a  something  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words,  which  told  him,  all  too  plainly,  what 
her  answer  was  sure  to  be.  But  he  determined  to  ask  her, 
nevertheless,  and  after  dinner,  sat  beside  her  at  the  piano, 
Madame,  who  had  strict  notions  as  to   "les  convenances" 
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bein^  at  the  other  end  of  the  larfi;e,  low,  ohl  fuHhiojiod  parlour 
whieh  liad  been  the  seenc  of  many  a  eonrtHhip,  happy  or 
otherwise,  sinee  the  first  ("harrette  had  built  the  house,  early 
in  th(!  ei^liteenth  century.  Madame  waH,  apparently,  reu(liii>/ 
the  Saturday's  issue  of  '' L'hUoile  ; "  really,  hs  the  youiif 
people  were  perfectly  aware,  watching  both  of  them  anxiouHly. 
A  knowledge  which  only  confirmed  Alice's  determination. 

Najioleon  was,  or  might  have  been,  -.i  passionate,  if  not  a 
fluent  wooer,  for  he  was  gcMiuinely,  if  not  exactly  iiuuUv  in 
love,  and  the  hope  of  wimiing  Alice's  luve  in  return  stirred 
his  being  to  a  degree  which  almost  terrified  him,  even  at 
that  monuMit.  llnw  ccnild  a  girl  gain  such  power  over  a 
man's  heart  and  will '? 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  began,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  told 
his  love,  as  best  he  could,  but  she  stoj)ped  him,  by  layiiit; 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  before  he  had  time  to  say  another  word. 
It  was  just  !i.s  well  that  Madame  could  not  see  more  tiian 
their  heads,  thanks  to  the  old  jtiano,  otherwise  she  might 
have  sufterefi  aggravated,  and  altogether  unnecessary  dis- 
appointment. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Monsieur  Fortier," 
she  said,  gently,  with  a  maidenly  courage  which  made  her 
ten  times  dearer  to  him  tlian  before,  if  that,  indeed,  were 
possible,  "but  T  must  beg  of  you  not  to  say  it." 

"Why,  Mademoiselle?"  Napoleon  felt  as  if  he  knew, 
already,  what  her  reply  nmst  be;  felt  that  he  was,  perliaps, 
cruel  in  forcing  her,  as  it  were,  to  make  the  admission  wliich 
she  must  make,  yet  had  a  strange,  unreasoning  desire  to 
hear  her  say  it. 

"Because"  ...  it  pained  her  to  say  it,  knowing  the  pain 
that  it  must  cause  him,  knowing  too,  possibly,  that  she  was 
rejecting  the  man  who  best  deserved  to  win  her,  because  he 
loved  her  best,  yet  impelled  to  speak  the  truth,  for  all  that  :— 
"  because  ...  I  do  not  love  you." 

"  I  know  it,"  ho  i-sturned  with  infinite  gentleness ;  in 
truth,  he  had  known  it,  from  the  first,  but  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  certainty  certain — as  we  all  feel,  at  times, 
that  we  must  do.  "  Forgive  me,"  he  continued,  still  with 
that  strange,  quiet  gentleness  that  hurt  her  far  more  than 
any  reproaches  could  have  done,  and  almost  made  her  regret 
that  she  could  not,  honestly,  answer  him  otherwise ;  as  she, 
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someliow,  felt,  h1»o  ()uij;ht  to  havo  aiiHwered  liiin  ;  "  that 
nioaiiH  tliiit  yoii  lovn  some  one  else,  does  it  not?" 

"  \cH."  She  uttered  the  little  inonosyllablo  that  meant  so 
iiHK'li  to  hotii  of  tlu'in,  with  a  leluL'tiUice  that  whe  was  wholly 
uiial'lo  to  aceoiuit  for,  then  or  later,  but  which  she  Niiiij)ly 
reali/oil.  more  or  less  vii;j;ut'ly,  was  not  merely  due  to  her  con- 
Hoiousiio^s  that  lu'  was  the  most  worthy  of  her  three  suitors. 

"Onoe  more,  pray  for*:iv(!  me,  Mademoiselle,"  he  went  on, 
as  before,  with  the  utmost  {.rcntleness,  a  jientleness  that 
iiliiH)>t  broujiht  the  tears  to  Ium-  eyes,  "but  your  mother 
wit^iios  you  to  marry  me,  dot's  she  not  T' 

"  YoH,"  with  even  greater  reluctance,  this  time.  He  noted 
the  dilToreuce,  and,  as  was  not  unnatural,  nusuuderstood  the 
cause,  thereby  sutl'eriu^  needless  pain.      Hut  he  did  not  show 

it, 

"Will  you  trust  me,  Mademoiselle?"  he  asked,  earnestly, 
and  she,  wonderin|jj  what  he  could  possibly  .nean,  answered, 
nevertheless,  as  before,  in  the  allirnuitive,  but  with  no  trace 
of  reluctance,  this  time.  Why  should  she  not  trust  him? 
A^niiu  he  not.'d  the  chauf^e,  but  did  not,  and  knew  that  he 
did  not,  misunderstand  the  motive  that  prompted  it  ;  there- 
by tastiiiji  a  bitter-sweet  happiness  that  he  would  not,  even 
if  he  could,  have  e.\chaii'j;ed  for  the  more  selfish  joy  of  winning 
her,  now  that  he  was  certain  that  she  did  not  love  1dm. 

Nafioleon  rose  and  crossed  the  room,  having;,  all  in  a 
moment  made  u[)  his  mind  not  only  as  to  what  he  would, 
but  as  to  what  he  could  say.  What  he  did  say  was  simple 
enoiii^h  :  "Madame,"  he  spoke  very  quietly,  "I  find  tliat 
Mademoiselle  Alice  is  unable,  at  present" — did  he  really  still 
hope,  Alice  wondered  ;  possibly,  he  did,  too; — "to  (j;ive  me 
a  favourable  answer.  With  your  permission,  I  shall  renew 
my  suit  on  some  future  occasion."  Again  Alice  wondered 
whether  he  really  meant  what  he  was  saying  ;  then,  knowing 
his  absolute  truthfulness,  found  herself,  half  unconsciously, 
weighing  the  possibilities,  for  and  against,  of  his  finding  the 
occasion  he  spoke  of.  Which,  though  she  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  her  love  for  Tom  Fitzgerald  might,  had  she 
realized  all  that  her  vague  musings  implied,  have  augured 
ill  for  Tom's  ultimate  happiness.  Fortunately,  we  are  seldom 
strictly  logical,  least  of  all,  in  matters  of  courtship  and 
matrimony. 
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Madame Cliarrotte,  thojigh  annoyod  with  Napoleon — some- 
what uiijuHtly,  to  bo  isuro,  — aiitl  Htill  iiutro  with  Alice,  wuh 
too  Hhrowd  a  personaj»c  to  allow  her  nniioyaiice  to  appear,  ho 
she  wan  gracious  to  Napoleon,  who,  shortly  after,  took  his 
leave,  to  Alice's  jrreat  relief,  and  said  very  little  to  Alice, 
beyond  a  sort  of  gr\nnblin)j;  regret  that  girls  did  not  know 
what  was  good  for  thoin,  which,  under  the  cirenniHtaiices, 
was  the  wisest  thing  that  she  could  possii)ly  have  done. 

Mnt  when,  two  days  later,  she  heard  thfit  Nuf)()leon  Kortier 
had  sailed  for  Kuro})e,  on  a  iiilgriniuge  to  LoiirdeH,  Home  mid 
the  Holy  Land,  her  anger,  fortunately  for  all  conccrnd, 
was  directed  solely  against  him,  not  against  her  djuiLditer. 
She  accused  him,  roundly,  of  having  made  a  fool  of  herself, 
as  well  as  of  Alice;  a  suspicion  which  Alice's  whole  hemtt'd, 
genuine  defence  of  the  man  who  had  given  up  so  tnncli  for 
her  sake,  only  tended  to  confirm.  This  w»s,  probably,  a 
Btate  of  att'airs  which  Napoleon  had  foreseen,  or,  at  le.ist, 
hoped  for.  Certainly,  from  hi.-i  point,  of  vi(!\/,  he  could  not 
have  done  more  to  ensure  his  lady-love's  happiness ;  a 
haj)j)iness  he  was  all  the  more  anxious  that  she  .should  attiiin 
to  because  she  had  deliberately  chosen  it.  He  had  had  no 
occasion  to  i)lead  Tom's  cause,  as  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
done,  had  ho  fancied  there  was  any  need  to  do  so  ;  as  it  was, 
his  going  away  was  the  best  service  he  could  have  rendered 
Tom,  whatever  it  might  prove  to  be  as  regarded  Alice. 

Tom,  with  the  selfish  ingratitude  that  forms  an  ingredient 
in  most  men's  love,  and  women's  too,  for  that  matter,  simply 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Nap.  Fortier,"  as  he  called 
him,  was  nothing  n\ore  nor  less  than  an  egregious  fool — Tom 
probably  said  something  shorter,  and  more  forcible.  Where- 
as Alice,  the  more  she  thought  of  Napoleon's  conduct,  the 
more  she  understood  the  true  heroism  of  it.  Yet  loved  Tom 
best,  because  she  could  not  do  otherwise. 
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CHAI'TKK  XIV 

CONCEHNIXO    rUIKSTS    AND    POLITICS 

Chkistmas  had  come  and  i^one,  and  Tom's  courtsliip,  Napoleon 
Kortier  heiiifj;  still  in  Kiirope,  and  (Juillaumo  Bilodeau  in 
Richelieu,  for  tiio  winter,  considerably  taken  up  with  his 
share,  such  as  it  was,  in  his  uncle's  political  manoeuvres,  had 
made  considerable  progress,  more,  possibly,  than  he  had  any 
right  to  expect,  unless  on  the  principle  that  love,  like  kissing, 
goes  by  favour,  not  by  right.  Were  it  otherwise,  some  of 
us  might  fare  badly,  in  respect  of  both. 

Tom's  courtship,  however,  was  not  the  only  thing  that  had 
progressed  in  the  interval  between  October,  1895,  and  the 
middle  of  January,  1896.  The  manoeuvres,  just  now  alluded 
to,  had  advanced,  by  several  stages,  so  far,  in  fact,  that 
Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  had  found  it  advisable  to  delegate  some 
of  the  minor  ones  to  his  two  nephews,  to  Guillaume  especially, 
if  only  to  flatter  their  juvenile  vanity,  and  so  keep  them  out 
of  mischief.  In  the  first  place,  the  Party  had  decided,  from 
sheer,  inevitable  necessity,  to  hold  an  election  in  June;  not 
having  anything  definite  against  Bilodeau  they  duly  imparted 
the  said  information,  simply  because  they  did  not  dare  to 
keep  it  from  him.  On  the  same  exalted  motive,  Bilodeau 
being  irretrievably  committed  to  the  Liberals,  had  passed 
on  the  information,  through  Desnoyers,  to  his  new  allies, 
who,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  were  not  slack  in  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  it.  Also,  another  piece  of  information 
which  even  he  had  never  expected  to  obtain,  namely  that  the 
Bishops  were  about  to  issue  a  joint  *'  Mandement "  on  the 
duty  of  Catholics  in  the  present  crisis. 

This  he  had  come  by  more  simply  than  might  first  appear 
probable,  except  that  things  do  actually  so  occur,  in  politics 
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eHpeciiiUy,  as,  h1«o,  on  tho  .supjtDMition,  iilreudy  alliKled  to 
nioro  Lliiui  fiiicu  in  this  history,  thut  ;i  rcrinin  iKjr.soniiffo 
takes  care  of  his  own.  anioiikj;  \vhoM\  Alphonso  Uiloilcan,  (»(' 
M.P.  mi^^ht,  certainly,  h(f  held  to  rank  as  a  prinii*  favourite. 
Mention  has  been  tnatU)  of  a  linn  of  Lamaliee  and  St.  Ktit'iiiie 
tl»e  jiMjior  partner  wheicof  was  a  friend  of  liil'idcaii's ; 
"friend"  beini?  a  word  of  varied  meanini.':,  as  we  all  know. 
St.  Ktienno,  the  contractor,  had,  for  his  brother,  the  Abbe 
Panl  St.  Ktienne,  tlus  private  secretary  and  close  jtorsoiiii! 
friend  of  M'j;r.  .lean  Rich  Perms,  liishop  of  IliclK^lieii.  The 
said  Abbr,  thontrh  the  bcmt  of  men,  as  any  true  friend  of 
Monsei'j;neur'.s  was  bound  to  be,  was,  hs  Mon,sei<j:neur  was 
wont  to  say,  hidf  jestingly  atid  h.ilf  sadly,  too  simple-tniuded 
to  cope  with  ordinary  nn'ii.  liy  whicii  Monsei,!j;neur  tueiuit 
to  imply  that  Monsieur  I'Abbc  was  loo  yood  to  susp"cr  evil 
in  others.  Monseitri'enr,  it  is  true,  was,  probably,  iitiy, 
certainly,  as  u;reat  a  saint  as  his  friend,  but  then,  t hero  are 
saints  and  saints.  In  a  word,  Monseii^nrnr  woidd  have  M'en 
tiiri>iii.jh  the  contractor,  as  we  say,  in  no  time  ;  Munsieiir 
I'Abbc  thouj-dit  his  brother  a  better  man  than — not  himself, 
since  that  woulil  iiui)ly  a  self-satisfaction  from  which  he  was 
wholly  free,--liut,  tlian  any  layman  in  liiehelieu  ;  ;md  often 
wislied  tliaL  Anastase  haii  become  a  priest  instead  of  liim. 
An  opinion  which  the  latter  did  his  best  to  confirm. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Monsieur  I'AWw 
was  consciously  iiuliiscreet  ;  he  was  simply  no  match  for  liis 
brother,  the  contractor,  as,  in  fact,  very  few  men  were;  not 
even  Bilodeau,  Q.C,  M.l^.,  as  may  appear,  by  and  by.  That 
Monsieur  I'Abbi'  should  discuss  the  politico-religious  crisis 
with  his  brother  was,  surely,  only  rifi;ht  and  proper ;  that 
his  brother,  in  his  characler  a^*  the  best  lay  Catholic  in 
Kichelieu,  shoid:l  sympathize,  warmly,  witii  the  oppressed 
minority  in  Manitoba,  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected  of 
him.  Some  people  find  it  quite  easy  to  be  enthusiastic, 
especially  when  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it,  re- 
motely or  immediately.  Ar.astase  St.  Etienne  was  anxious  to 
know  what  Messeigneurs,  the  Bishops,  intended  doing.  Such 
information  would  be  valuable — to  iiilodeau,  for  example. 

"  The  Bishops  should  issue  a  mandement,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  fervour  which  even  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of 
Richelieu,  might  have  accepted  as  genuine,  "they  should 
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tell  tlu'  fiiitlifiil  tlit'ir  duty."  tlio  uoiitnictor  ooiitiiiuoil, 
'•hIiomM  pdiiit  out  to  tlioin,  jiluiiily,  liosv  llioy  ou^ljt  to  vote." 
He  iiiiu'lit  have  aililod,  .iiid  jirobahly  did,  inciitally,  "mid  ho 
^'ivo  till'  liiliomlrt  11  )j;rii'vaiu!(.'."  Hut  liin  faco  tiid  not  hIiow 
hit  tlioiii^lit  :  lio  was  louj^  past  any  hucIi  potty  woaknoMs  us 

that. 

"Tlif^v  cortaiiily  should,"  assented  Monsit'iir  rAldx'-,  who 
Wis  evidoii'ly  in  cordial  aj^rooiin'iil  with  Ids  hiotlior'N  sonti- 
meiiis.  "Cat hollos  can  only  voto  for  tlmsi.'  who  will  promise 
to  do  justice  to  the  o|i[irossod  minority,"  ho  added,  (]ni)tinf^, 
(]iiiti'  inH'onHdously,  and  (piite  innocontly,  the  si.'iiso  of  the 
'•iiiaiuk'uiont  "  he  had  helped  Monseiiinoiir  t  draw  up. 
That,  surely,  can  hardly  bo  coiuloinnoil  as  indiscretion  on 
ilis  p.irl,  under  tho  circumstances.  How  could  lio  be  expected 
t(i  distrust  his  own  brother.' 

I'  "^  tlie  prudent,  )ion-comnuttal  phrase,  "  those  who  will 
jiioiiii.iu  to  do  justice,"  which,  as  tho  contractor  instantly 
ividi/.ed,  left  us  niiudi  mar<,'in  for  "  inier|)ictation,"  us  an 
Aft  iif  th  •  Provincial  riCLriNlature,  did  not,  eottainly,  sound 
like  iiii  original  remark,  innocently  and  lialf-uiiconsciously 
as  Monsieur  I'Abbe  had  },dven  it  nttereneo.  Nor  did  it,  on 
relliH'tion,  savour,  fo  to  spoak,  of  Monsoinnem*  I'erras,  but, 
rather,  of  one  of  his  episcopal  colle;l^uo^■,  who  was  noted  for 
exiieme  uii\viilinj;nes>i  tootl'end  other  people's  susoeplibilities, 
and  \vo«,  even,  vaguely  sup])08ed  to  havo  "Liberal"  leaniujjs. 
Thiit  was  a  train  of  thoni^ht  that  liid  not  take  long  to  follow 
out;  from  which  to  tho  conclusion  that  a  *' Mandement " 
was  about  to  be  issued,  was,  for  the  contractor,  a  very  short 
step. 

He  smiled  pleasantly  on  his  brother,  having,  indeed,  every 
reason  to  be  satis-tied.  "The  Conservatives  are  tho  only 
Party  who  have  promised  to  do  justice,"  he  said,  with  nnich 
emphasis,  "  therefore,  it  is  tho  duty  of  all  Catholics  to  vote 
Conservative." 

"You  know  yonr  own  duty  best,"  returned  the  Abbe, 
gently.  The  vagueness  of  the  answer  did  not  vox  Anastase, 
as  it  might  have  seemed  necessary  that  it  should  have  done, 
in  order  that  he  should  carry  out  hi.s  supposed  character  ;  it 
was  so  evidently  "according  to  instructions"  that  it  went 
far  to  confirm  his  surmise,  which  was  almost  a  conviction, 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  "  mandement." 
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**  I  think  I  do,"  he  said,  as  pleasantly  as  ever  ;  after  which 
he  remembered  an  opportune  engagement,  and  took  an 
aflFectionate  leave  of  Monsieur  I'Abbo,  to  whom  he  had  cause 
to  be  sincerely  grateful. 

Contractors,  owing,  doubtless,  to  tho  exigencies  of  business 
have  numerous  "friends"  in  all  ranks  of  society,  to 
whom  they  are  bound  by  the  strongest  of  all  human  ties 
that,  namely,  of  a  conmion  interest.  Anastase  St.  Ktienne 
had  a  "friend"  of  this  class  in  the  otlice  of  "L'Ktoile,"  a 
printer,  to  wit,  who  did  "odd  jobs"  in  his  spare  time,  such 
as  printing  the  "Abeille  Paroiasale"  (The  Parish  Bee,  or 
Journal)  and  all  "mandemeuts"  and  circulars  issued  by 
Monaeigneur  the  Bishop.  He  was  supposed  to  be  trust- 
worthy ;  presumably  he  had  never,  hitherto,  been  put  to 
the  test. 

Anastase  St.  Etienne  was  not  a  man  to  "give  himself 
away,"  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  to  pass.  He 
suddenly  remembered,  on  reaching  his  office,  that  he  wanted 
a  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  a  new  patent  chinmey-top,  printed 
in  French  and  English.  So  he  rang  up  the  "Etoile"  otlice, 
and  asked  to  speak  to  Gustave  Gravel. 

"Are  you  there/"  he  enquired.  There  was  nothing 
compromising  in  what  he  was  about  to  ask,  but  an  instinct 
of  caution  had,  for  years,  bidden  him  to  keep  even  trifles  to 
himself.     Whereby  he  had  profited  more  than  a  little. 

The  answer  being  "Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
"  I  have  some  pamphlets  I  want  printed,  when  can  you  do 
them  for  me  ? " 

"  In  the  office,  or  myself?"  enquired  the  printer.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two  jobs.  The 
contractor  paid  less,  but  Gravel  made  more.  An  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  both  parties,  of  which,  as  of  this 
"  friendship,"  St.  Etienne's  more  important  "  friends," 
Bilodeau  and  his  nephews,  were  in  blissful  ignorance.  That 
was  another  result  of  St.  Etienne's  habit  of  being  reticent 
about  trifles,  as  about  graver  matters,  except  when  it  suited 
him,  that  is,  paid  him,  to  be  communicative  concerning 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  two  being,  as  wise  men  are 
aware,  very  intimately  connected. 

"  Yourself,"  he  answered,  "  when  can  you  print  them  for 
me?" 
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"How  many?"  enquired  the  printer. 

"About  a  couple  of  thousand." 

"1  liave  a  job  on  hand  for  Monsei^neur,"  returned  Gravel 
as  innocent,  doubtieas,  «)f  conscious  indiscretion  as  Monsieur 
rAbb(''  St.  Ktienne  himself.  It  was  only  another  proof  that 
few  men  were  a  match  for  Anastase,  when  he  had  anything 
to  "ain.  He  had  found  out  what  ho  wanted  to  know,  how- 
ever. His  brother's  non-committal  phrase,  "you  know  your 
own  duty  best,"  joined  to  (travel's  statement  that  ho  had  a 
job  on  hand  for  Monseigneur,  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
his  purpose. 

"I  will  call  round  at  your  place  on  my  way  home,"  he 
continued,  ''when  shall  you  be  there?"  meaning,  of  course, 
Gravel's  private  printing  office.  What  the  contractor 
wanted  to  accomplish,  could  only  be  done  there,  if  at  all. 

"About  six  o'clock,"  was  the  printer's  answer. 

"  All  right,"  and  St.  Etienne  rang  off,  better  satisfied  than 
ever. 

Gravel's  private  printing  office  was  not  more  orderly  or 
lidy  than  printing  offices  generally,  rather  less  so,  if  any- 
thing. That  he  should,  therefore,  have  left  the  already- 
printed  copies  of  the  joint  "  Mandement "  of  the  Bishops 
lying  around  indiscriminately,  he  having  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  they  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  of  value  to 
anyone,  was  natural  enough.  He  worked  eight  hours  a  day 
in  the  office  of  "  L'Etoile,"  and  as  many  more,  at  least,  in 
his  own  office,  when  he  had  a  pressing  job  on  hand.  At 
such  times,  he  was  always  in  a  rush,  and  it  was  a  wonder 
that  his  work  was  so  well  and  so  accurately  done.  Anyone 
curious  in  such  subjects  might  have  made  a  collection  of  all 
Mgr  Terras'  mandements,  pastorals,  and  circulars,  by  a  careful 
search  among  the  piled-up  accumulations  of  printed  matter 
in  Gravel's  office,  a  fact  of  which  St.  Etienne,  with  his  habit 
of  paying  attention  to  trifles,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  was, 
possibly,  not  unaware ;  whereas  Mgr  Perras  was,  happily  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Gravel,  as  has 
been  said,  was  considered  trustworthy  simply  because  it  had 
never  occurred  to  anyone  among  his  patrons  to  put  him  to  the 
test  and  prove  him  otherwise. 

Not  that  St.  Etienne  had  any  intention  of  asking  Gravel 
for  a  copy  of  the  Mandement ;  he  knew  better  than  to  do 
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anything  so  unnecessarily  compromising.  The  printer  would 
he  felt  sure,  instantly  wonder  why  on  earth  he  should  wish 
for  a  copy  in  advance,  so  to  say  ;  would,  probably,  speak  of 
the  matter  to  some  crony.  From  whicli  to  publicity  was  as 
the  contractor  knew,  by  long  experience — other  people's 
not  his  own, — a  remarkably  short  journey.  But  he  wj 
familiar  with  Gravel's  untidy  habits,  and  intended  to  profit 
by  theri),  if  he  could. 

And  did.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  engage  Oravel  ia 
an  animated  discussion  concerning  a  "cause  celebre"  that 
day  concluded  in  the  Supreme  Court.  "1  did  the  priutin» 
of  that  pamphet"  said  Gravel,  proudly,  referring  to  oue 
which  had  had  some  bearing  on  the  case  in  question.  "Stop 
a  bit,"  he  went  on,  wholly  engrossed  in  the  subject,  having 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  notwithstaudin» 
the  purely  mechanical  nature  of  his  trade  ;  "  it  was  a  neat 
piece  of  work.  Monsieur  St.  Etienne,  and  I  should  like  you 
to  see  it." 

"I  shall  be  charmed,"  returned  St.  Etienne  graciously, 
and  as  if  he  really  meant  it.     It  was  no  effort  to  him. 

Gravel  at  once  began  huntuig  among  a  pile  of  literary 
rubbish  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  with  his  back  to  the 
contractor.  IMiat  gentlenjan  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  the  o{)portunity  thereby  afforded  him  to  make  use  of  his 
eyes,  at  least ;  of  his  fingers  as  well,  should  fortune  favour 
him. 

Fortune,  if  Fortune  must  be  held  responsible,  did  not 
disappoint  one  who  had  wooed  her  so  long  and  so  assiduously. 
His  keen  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  heap  of  freshly  printed 
pamphlets,  close  to  where  he  was  standing.  He  moved  a 
step  nearer,  not  over-cautiously  ;  it  was  better  not  to  be  too 
careful  ;  Gravel  was  still  hunting  for  what  he  wished  to 
show  his  distinguished  and  most  affable  patron ;  seemed 
likely  to  continue  hunting  till  midnight,  if  he  did  not  give  it 
up  as  hopeless  before  then.  St.  Etienne  leaned  slightly 
forward  and  read  the  title  on  the  uppermost  pamphlet. 

It  was  just  as  he  had  hoped.  "Mandement  de  Mess- 
seigneurs  .  .  .  Sur  la  Question  des  Ecoles."  Exactly  what 
he  had  felt  certain  it  would  be.  Gravel  would  never  miss 
one  copy,  or  even  two ;  he  always  had  far  too  many  printed. 
The  three  topmost  copies — it  was  as  well  to  have  three— 
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founfl  their  way,  with  a  neatness  and  despatch  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  conjurer — or  to  a  '*  professional  " — into 
the  contractor's  inner  pocket.  How  much  would  Bilodean 
offer  1  he  wondered.  This  was  Monday ;  the  Mandement 
would  not  be  issued  till  Sunday.  Six  days  start  was  worth 
soniethnij/  hunut?oine. 

"  Can't  you  find  it  ? "  he  asked  presently,  with  a  well- 
assumed  interest ;  it  cost  him  less  than  ever,  now,  to  be 
polite  to  oneljwho  had,  unwittingly,  done  him  such  a  good 
turn. 

"I  am  sorry.  Monsieur  St.  Etienne,"  replied  the  printer, 
turning  round,  as  if  reluctant  to  give  up  the  search,  "  but  I 
don't  seem  able  to  find  it,  just  now." 

"Come  to  my  ofUce  with  it,  when  you  do,"  said  St. 
Etienne,  "and  we  can  settle  about  that  pamphlet  of  mine  at 
the  same  time.  I  have  to  dine  with  a  friend  at  Newman's, 
so  I  must  go.     Good  evening,  don't  forget," 

"Good  uight.  Monsieur  St.  Etienne,"  answered  Gravel, 
"and  thank  you  many  times."  In  truth,  he  had  good  cause 
to  be  fj;rateful  to  the  contractor,  but  had,  of  course,  no  idea 
how  far  the  obligation  was  mutual.  Nor  did  Monseigneur 
ever  guess  that  his  enemies  had  stolen  so  effective  a  march 
on  him.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  partially  explained 
what  was,  otherwise,  wholly  inexplicable. 

It  was  half-past  six  when  St.  Etienne  left  Gravel's  printing 
office,  in  St.  David's  Lane ;  he  was  to  dine  with  his  friend, 
to  wit,  with  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  in  a  private  room 
at  Newman's  restaurant,  in  St.  Joseph  Street,  at  half  past 
seven.  He  had,  therefore,  nearly  an  hour  in  which  to  study 
the  "Mandement,"  so  ingeniously  acquired — as  he  viewed 
the  matter — the  question  was,  where  "ould  he  do  so,  with- 
out fear  of  interruption,  or  of  inquisitive  eyes  ? 

He  determined  to  return  to  his  ofhce,  as  he  often  did,  after 
it  was  nominally  closed  at  six  o'clock.  He  would  have  to 
walk  up  five  flights  of  stairs,  but  it  was  well  worth  the 
trouble;  in  any  case,  he  must  lock  the  pamphlets  in  his 
desk,  for  safe-keeping.  He  had  no  intention  of  dining  alone 
with  Bilodeau,  of  all  men,  with  such  valuable  property  in 
his  pocket ;  Bilodeau  was  not  a  man  to  stick  at  trifles.  Be- 
sides, if  he  made  a  deal,  it  must  be  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  seen  or  unseen ;  a  phonograph  was  indispensable  ; 
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his  partner — the  only  man  he  even  partially  trusted,  and 
even  that  because  he  could  not  help  himself — possibly, 
Bilodeau,  Q.U.,  M.P.,  might,  or  might  not  have  felt  fluttered 
at  this  unconscious  imitation  of  his  methofls. 

The  "Mandement  "surpassed  the  contractor's  most  saiiciiine 
expectations.  There  was,  first  of  all,  a  most  emphatic  dis- 
claimer of  preference  for  any  particular  political  i)arty.  That 
was  point  number  one.  Catholics  were  instructed  to  vote  for 
those  candidates  only  who  would  promise  to  do  justice  to  the 
oppressed  minority  in  Manitoba.  That  was  point  number 
two.  Seeing  that  the  Conservatives  had  introduced  a 
Remedial  Bill — rather  late,  it  is  true,  but  better  late  than 
never — and  that  the  Liberals  had  opposed  it,  by  means  of 
the  most  indefensible  obstruction,  the  "  inwardness,"  so  to 
speak,  of  the  "  Mandement  "  was  plain  enough — to  anyone 
who  chose  to  understand  it  properly.  But  the  Bishop  who 
was,  justly  or  unjustly,  credited  with  "  Liberal  "  sympathies, 
had  prevailed  against  Mgr.  Perras,  who  wished  to  be  a  good 
deal  more  explicit,  simply  because  he  understood  his  country- 
men better  than  his  more  sanguine  colleague  did,  and  realized, 
more  fully,  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  ;  was  better  able  to  esti- 
mate, at  their  true  value,  the  various  factors  that  had  to 
be  reckoned  with.  The  result  was  that  the  veriest  tyro  i:i 
the  art  of  political  "interpretation  ;"  that  is,  of  "going  one 
better  "  than  the  other  side,  could  not  have  wished  for  any- 
thing more  accomodating. 

Not  that  Anastase  St.  Etienne  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  His  motto,  "  Businej^s  first, 
and  politics  afterwards,"  may  serve  to  indicate  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.  His  surmise  that  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
was  about  to  go  over  to  the  Liberals  if,  indeed,  he  had  not 
already  done  so,  amounted  to  a  certainty.  Possibly,  during 
the  interview  alluded  to,  which  followed  Desnoyers'  definite 
offer,  Bilodeau  had  seen  good  to  drop  certain  hints ;  by  way, 
doubtless,  of  sounding  St.  Etienne.  If  so,  such  sounding 
had  been  carried  on  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tractor was  the  "  better  "  man  of  the  two  ;  a  suspicion  which 
had,  hitherto,  never  crossed  the  politician's  mind.  At  all 
events,  St.  Etienne  had  his  surmises,  which  satisfied  him; 
Bilodeau  was  "  going  over."  If  so,  of  course  the  more  "  inside 
information  "  he  could  take  with  him,  the  better  for  his  new 
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friends :  since  it  would,  doubtless,  enhance  his  value,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  add  to  his  price,  it  clearly  followed 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  St.  Etienne  was  a 
Conservative,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  secrets  of 
his  nominal  Party ;  would  certainly  work  and  vote  for  the 
Conservatives,  but — "business  first,  and  politics  afterwards." 

Nevertheless,  his  decided  predilection  for  the  solid  rewards 
of  business,  as  compared  to  the  more  ephemeral  ones  of 
politics  notwithstanding,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
exigencies,  mananivres,  and  "  points  "  of  the  latter  profession, 
and  saw,  in  a  moment,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  ambiguities  of  the  joint 
"Mandement."  And  the  more  clearly  he  saw  the  advantages 
the  more  firmly  did  he  make  up  his  mind  to  deal  with  his 
good  friend  Bilodeau  on  strictly  "  business  "  principles. 

Bilodean,  therefore,  seemed  destined  to  be  taught  a  very 
wholesome  lesson,  one  which  his  vanity  might  make  hina 
unwilling  to  learn  with  as  good  a  grace  as  it  surely  deserved, 
seeing  how  valuable  it  really  was,  namely,  that  one  man,  at 
least,  among  his  acquaintances,  could  out-manoeuvre  him, 
and  "sell"  him,  if  so  disposed.  That  Bilodeau  would  profit 
by  the  lesson,  however  grudgingly  learned,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  at  all.  It  was  equally  certain  that  the  fee  to  be 
demanded  for  the  same  would  be  fixed  by  his  preceptor — at 
his  own  estimation.  That,  however,  was,  of  course,  only 
"business." 

The  dinner  passed  off,  pleasantly  enough.  Bilodeau  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going 
so  far.  His  agents,  whom  he  trusted  as  much  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  and  no  further,  reported  that  the  small  merchants, 
in  the  different  country  villages,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
incidence  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  the  farmers  still  more 
so;  that  the  notaries  were  in  favour  of  a  change  of  Party, 
being,  apparently,  of  the  opinion  that  any  change  must  be 
better  than  none  at  all.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
was  the  opposition  of  the  Cures  ;  if  they  could  be  silenced, 
or,  better  still,  out-generalled,  the  "turn-over"  of  the 
Province  was — so  they  assured  him — an  almost  absolute 
certainty. 

It  is  just  possible  that  St.  Etienne  had  his  agents,  too. 
His  partner,  Lamalice,  who — for  valid  reasons,  doubtless, — 
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went  in  for  politics,  naturally  made  it  his  business  to  know 
all  that  was  to  be  known,  and  since  agents  of  the  kind 
employed  by  Bilodeau  are,  as  a  rule,  more  addicted  to 
"business"  principles  than  to  any  other,  whether  poHtical  or 
moral,  ther*^  was  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  same 
individuals  conveyed  the  same  information  to  Lamalice  and 
to  Bilodeau,  seeing  that  both  were,  professedly,  acting  for 
the  Conservative  Party.  Why  should  a  man  not  sell  the 
same  goods  twice  over,  if  he  can  do  so  without  being  found 
out?  So  long  as  each  of  his  customers  is  convinced  that  he 
is  the  sole  purchaser  neither  suffers,  and  the  seller  is  doubly 
well  off.  If  he  could  be  trebly  so,  he  would  still  wish  for 
greater  profits.  So  is  the  game  of  *'  practical  politics "  played 
— to  the  advantage  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

What  Lamalice  knew,  his  partner  knew  as  well.  That 
way  clearly  understood  between  them,  and  Lamalice,  at  all 
events,  kept  his  part  of  the  bargain  faithfully  enough,  con- 
sidering, more  faithfully,  by  a  great  deal,  than  his  partner 
gave  him  credit  for.  Whence  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that, 
such  bargain  notwithstanding,  Anastase  St.  Etieime  was  not 
more  communicative,  even  to  his  senior  partner,  than  he 
deemed  it  absolutely  imperative  that  he  should  be.  He  did 
ntjt,  for  instance,  say  anything  to  Lamalice  about  the  copies 
of  the  "Mandement,"  so  ingeniously  and  opportunely  "con- 
veyed" into  his  possession  by  his  acquisitive  fingers.  That 
was  a  personal  matter,  or  so  he  chose  to  consider  it.  Truly, 
he  was  well  qualified  to  give  Bilodeaii  "points"  in  the  noble 
art  of  "Statesmanship,"  and  to  charge  proportionately. 

He  came  to  the  point  at  once,  having  fully  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  best  to  do  so.  "  So  you  are  going  to  turn 
Liberal,  mon  ami,"  he  remarked,  in  a  casual,  off-hand  fashion, 
which  even  Bilodeau  envied,  which  is  saying  much,  when  the 
waiter  had  finally  left  them  alone  together. 

If  Bilodeau  was  surprised,  he  certainly  did  not  show  it, 
nor  did  his  friend  expect  him  to,  would,  probably,  have  felt 
contem[)t  for  him,  if  he  had.  There  was  no  object  in  lying, 
that  he  could  see ;  St.  Etienne  was  not  a  man  to  make  such 
a  statement  at  a  venture.  Bilodeau  did  not  even  trouble 
himself  with  wondering  how  and  where  the  contractor  had 
obtained  his  information.  He  had  it ;  that  was  the  principal 
thing,  and  could  be  trusted  to  keep  it  to  himself — till  he  got 
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his  price.  This,  the  politician  instantly  resolved  to  offer 
him.  He  did  not  know,  yet,  what  that  price  was  likely  to 
be,  nor  what  other  information  was  to  be  included  as 
"value  received." 

"  Ves,"  he  returned,  in  very  much  the  same  indifferent 
manner,  "  1  have  turned  '  lloujije.' "  He  thought  it  better 
to  tell  the  whole  trutli,  while  ho  was  .ibout  it.  St.  Etieinie 
might  be  aware  of  it  already,  for  anything  he  knew  ;  would 
know  it  shortly,  in  any  case. 

"For  business  reasons,  doubtless,"  continued  tlie  con- 
tractor, quietly,  lighting  a  cig!»r. 

"  As  you  say,  for  business  reasons,"  replied  Bilodcavi,  follow- 
iiif!  his  companion's  example,  and  also  lighting  a  cigar. 

"Then  any  informat.  n  not  already  possessed  by  them 
would  be  good  business,"  pursued  St.  Etienne,  still  affecting 
an  indifierence  which  he  certainly  did  not  feel,  and  which  he, 
ab  certainly  did  not  imagine,  for  a  moment,  would  impose  on 
Bilodeau.     It  was  simply  habit,  and  nothing  more. 

''Very."  Just  the  one  word,  but,  try  as  he  would,  the 
politician  could  not  conceal  his  eagerness.  "  As  for 
example?"  he  added,  after  a  couple  of  puffs  at  his  cigar,  and 
speaking,  now,  in  his  former  indifferent  tone. 

But  St.  Etienne  had  noted  the  eagerness,  and  at  once 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  bome  particular 
information  which  his  friend  wished  to  possess.  What  other 
could  it  be  than  that  which  he,  St.  Etienne,  was  prepared  to 
impart,  on  strictly  "business"  terms?  Certainly,  the  price 
he  had  fixed  on  was  by  no  means  exorbitant ;  but  he  knew 
better  than  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain. 

•'As  for  example,"  he  said,  using  the  other's  phrase, 
"what  the  Bishops  are  going  to  do."  St.  Etienne  spoke  even 
more  quietly  than  before  ;  if  anything,  rather  more  casually. 
It  was  really  beautifully  done,  but  Bilodeau  was  in  no 
mood,  just  then,  to  appreciate  it.  "You  know?"  he  asked, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  not  attempting  to  conceal  his  eagerness, 
this  time. 

"I  know."  Two  words;  but  Bilodeau  needed  no  more. 
He  did  not  even  stop  to  enquire  how  the  information  had 
been  obtained.  He  felt  certain  that  St.  Etienne  was  telling 
the  truth  ;  the  particulars  could  wait. 
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•*  How  much  ? "  Again,  only  two  words.  Again  it  was 
all  that  was  needed  by  the  person  addressed. 

"What  are  you  to  be,  nion  ami,  if  I  may  enquire?"  was 
the  other's  counter  question.  •'  A  good  deal  depends  on  that, 
as  you  must  see." 

"  I  do,"  returned  Bilodeau,  "  I  am  to  be  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  begin  with.     Does  that  satisfy  you  1 " 

•'  Perfectly,"  assented  St.  Etienne,  "  I  congratulate  you, 
Your  Excellency,  your  new  friends  evidently  apjjreciate  you 
as  you  deserve.  And  now,  I  suppose  you  want  to  knov 
what  I  knew.  But  first,  to  answer  your  question,  '  hrw 
muchr  You  might  have  expressed  it  a  little  less  crudely, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  forgive  you.  How  much?  Well,  I  wint 
the  printing  contract  during  your  term  at  Quebec.  I'oes 
that  meet  your  views?" 

*'  Perfectly,"  t^aid  Bilodeau,  using  his  friend's  expression. 
As,  indeed,  it  did,  he  having  expected  to  pay  a  much  htavier 
price.  x\t  the  tsiirue  time,  he  realized,  for  the  first  ti:ne  in 
his  experience,  thtit  he  was  dealing  with  one  for  whom  he 
wasnoni^ttth.  '•  How  did  you  find  out?"  he  demanded,  after 
a  pause,  in  >vhich  both  men  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply. 

"I  got  a  copy" — St.  Etienne  did  not  say  three — "of  the 
Mandement  from  Gustave  Gravel."  The  contractor  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  how.  If  Bilodeau  chcse  to 
think  he  had  bought  it — as,  in  a  sense,  he  certainly  had,— 
80  much  the  better. 

"A  copy  of  the  Mandement!"  exclaimed  Bilodeau,  in 
astonishment.  Then  felt  like  cursing  his  own  stupidity  for 
not  having  thought  of  this,  apparently,  simple  plan  of  out- 
manoeuvring the  Bishops,  himself.  Truly,  St.  Etienne  was 
the  better  man.  Bilodeau  admitted  as  much,  but  it  did  not 
increase  his  regard  for  his  friend — if  he  had  any  to  start 
with,  which  is  doubtful.  "Where  can  I  see  it?"  he  asked. 
He  had  agreed  to  pay  the  price  asked,  which,  after  all,  was 
not  so  very  excessive,  he  was  now  anxious  to  take  possession 
of  what  he  had  purchased. 

"Shall  we  say  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  at  my  office  1" 
enquired  St.  Etienne,  blandly  ;  "  We  can  settle  the  details 
of  that  printing  contract,  at  the  same  time,  you  know. 
Any  more  wine,  raon  ami?  No?  Another  cigar?  Nol 
Then  I  guess  we  may  as  well  be  going." 
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"I  guess  80,"  Bilodeau  was  not  quite  so  jubilant  as  the 
contractor,  naturally  ;  still,  as  he  felt,  he  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied,  all  things  considered. 

In  due  time,  the  Mandement  was  issued,  and  read  in  all 
the  parish  churches  of  the  Province.  But  the  Liberals, 
thanks  to  their  new  ally's  exclusive  information  had  already 
taken  measures  to  get  round  it,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, might  not  prove  a  very  arduous  task — as  may 
appear  presently. 

Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St.  Philippe  made,  as  he  was  doubtless 
expectod  to  do,  his  own  comments  on  the  Mandement,  after 
he  had  read  it  to  his  parishioners,  as  did  all  the  other  ('ures. 
There  was,  however,  a  certain  similarity  between  their  remarks 
that  savoured  of  instructions  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  only  the 
terms  of  the  Mandement  somewhat  differently  expressed. 
There  was  the  same  disclaimer — taken  at  its  true  value — of 
attachment  to  any  particular  political  Party  ;  were  not  the 
clergy,  as  a  rule,  "  Bleus  acharnes,"  rabid  Ctmservatives? 
Why  then  did  they  not  tell  their  people  to  vote  Conservative? 
They  might  as  well ;  everybody  knew  what  they  wished.  At 
aU  events  they  did  not  give  expression  to  their  wishes,  even 
ni  private.  In  the  confessional,  or  when  consulted,  they 
simply  answered,  as  the  Abbe  St.  Etienne  had  answered  his 
brother,  "You  know  your  duty,"  Obviously,  the  Bishops 
were  resolved  to  give  their  opponents  no  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  the  charge  of  clerical  interference.  Not  that  their  op- 
ponents were  grateful  for  the  marked  abstention  of  the  clergy, 
that  was  not  their  way.  But  they  certainly  made  the  most 
of  it,  as,  also,  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Mandement. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  chronicle,  nor  would  it  become  the 
present  chronicler,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  is  simply  his  duty  to  relate  them  as  they 
occurred.  There  was,  however,  an  element  of  "Nationalism" 
in  the  election  of  1896  which  was,  simply,  an  incalculable 
factor ;  the  Bishops  had,  no  doubt,  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  for  acting  as  they  did  ;  perhaps  they  hoped  that 
the  people  would  vote  Conservative,  in  spite  of  their  very 
natural  desire  to  see  a  man  of  their  own  race  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet ;  perhaps  their  Lordships 
wished  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  vote  for  their  com- 
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putrint  !i8  preniior,  and  for  their  oppressud  brothrcn  at  the 
same  time.  The  facts  are  there,  lot  those  exphiin  them  who 
have  a  right  to  do  so — to  those  who  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
an  explanation. 

But  if  Monsieur  Lalonde  made  his  comments  accordin^i  to 
the  prudent  instructions  of  liis  superiors,  iho  U(3v.  Mr. 
Watson  Macdonald,  the  Presbyterian  unnister  in  St.  Philippe, 
either  because  he  had  no  superiors  whoui  he  felt  boiuul  to 
obey,  or  because  they  had  given  him  no  instructions,  made 
remarks  of  a  decidedly  opposite  character.  "No  man,"  so 
he  asserted  in  his  sermon  in  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  on 
which  the  "Man(iement"  had  been  read,  "can,  in  conscience, 
and  before  God,  vote  otherwise  than  for  the  Liberal  Party." 
There  was  more  to  the  same  purpose,  much  fiery  rhetoric 
about  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  schooh 
from  Popish  superstitions ;  the  interference  of  priests  in 
politics.  That  he,  and  others  of  his  kind,  were  doing  what 
he  condennied  the  "Jesuits"  for  doing,  did  not,  apparently, 
occur  to  him.     "  It  all  depends  whose  ox  is  gored." 

Matters,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  stood  thus : 
Bilodeau  had  given  a  definite  answer  to  Desnoyers'  polite 
enquiry  as  to  what  decision  he  had  come  to,  namely,  that  he 
intended  to  come  out  as  an  "  Independent "  Conservative,  on 
the  ground  of  "  better  terms  than  the  Remedial  Bill. ' 
"  You  see,  Monsieur  Desnoyers,"  he  said,  '•  my  open  con- 
version to  Liberalism  might  do  more  harm  than  good,  to 
you  as  well  as  to  me.  They  can't  read  me  out  of  the  Party 
for  being  over  zealous  about  my  co-religionists  in  Manitoba; 
80  long  as  I  am  nominally  a  Conservative,  I  can  do  our 
friends  better  service.     Don't  you  agree  with  me  ? " 

Whatever  Desnoyers  might  think  of  the  ethics  of  such  a 
policy — if  indeed  ethics  and  policy  can  be  conceived  of  as 
compatible  one  with  the  other — he  had  no  doubt  as  to  its 
almost  certain  success.  "  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,"  he 
said,  as  cordially  as  he  could  contrive  to  do  so,  for  he  had 
not  grown  more  enamoured  of  his  task  the  further  he  weut 
with  it.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  Liberals  were  to 
take  the  line  which  the  terms  of  the  Mandement  made  it 
almost  imperative  that  they  should  pursue,  that,  namely,  of 
promising  to  do  justice  to  the  Manitoba  Catholics. 

Fisher,  whether  convinced  by  the  Mandement,  which  is 
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doubtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  or  by  reasons  that  he  deemed 
valid,  had  ahuost  decided  to  vote  Conservative.  Possibly,  he 
had  given  a  hint  to  his  friend  Lanialice,  of  the  firm  of 
Lainiilice  and  St.  I"]tienne,  concerning  certain  intentions  and 
maiia'uvres  of  Alphonse  Bilodeau.  If  so,  Lanialice  had,  for 
oiico,  kept  such  hints  to  himself,  or  at  all  events,  from  his 
partner.  Whether  he  and  his  party  would  profit  by  them 
remained  to  be  seen. 


CIIAPTEK  XV 

MR.    JAMES   T.    CAHHUTIIEUS   ON    THE   SITUATION 


Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St.  Philippe  had,  hh  already  atiited, 
carefully  refrained,  in  public  and  in  private,  from  ailvociitiiig 
the  clainis  of  any  particular  {)olitical  party  to  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  electorate ;  his  neighbour,  the  l'rcHi)ytoririii 
minister,  had,  as  also  related,  pursued  a  litio  of  CDiiiluct 
diametrically  opposite,  and  had  exJ-austed  all  his  rhetoric  in 
favour  of  the  Liberals.  Mr.  James  T.  (!urrut hers  was.  con- 
sequently, in  a  quandary  as  embarraHsin|.j'  to  himsch'  hh  it 
was  delightful  and  amusing  to  his  friends — which  iii  sayiig 
a  great  deal.  He  had  always  inveighed,  with  nmch  vif,'our 
of  speech  and  gesture,  against  "clerical  intervention  in 
politics,"  had  asserted,  as  unquestionable,  that  the  Bishops 
and  clergy  of  (,>uebec  intended  to  ntake  the  coming  Federal 
election  "a  life  and  death  struggle  to  retain  their  power 
over  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  laity  ;"  with  more  to  the 
same  effect,  and  lo  and  behold !  they  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  had  merely  issued  a  Mandement  telling  their 
people  to  vote  as  their  consciences  should  direct !  The  only 
offender,  so  far  as  Carruthers  knew,  was  his  own  minister! 
Patenaude,  Castonguay,  and  even  Fitzgerald,  were  not  likely 
to  let  him  forget  it. 

"What  about  clerical  intervention  in  politics,  Jim?" 
enquired  Fitzgerald  innocently,  in  the  train,  on  the  morning 
following  the  Presbyterian  minister's  sermon.  There  was, 
as  usual,  a  large  contingent  of  "Philippians"  in  the  smoking 
car.     Carruthers  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  as  if  continuing  a  discussion  with  his 
neighbour,  Waters  of  the  " Sentinel."  "It's  a  fact,  I  assure 
you." 
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"It  is,  .Mm."  iiiterpoHod  Fitzj^eruld,  Holomnly,  dotormined 
to  "K't  ('iirrutlitTH  havo  it,"  hh  lio  would  Imvo  ux pressed  it. 

''Wiiiit  is'/"  dt'iniinded  the  Scotchman,  (luickly,  off  his 
L'imrd  for  a  moment,  as  liis  would  be  tormentor  instantly 

saw. 

"That  Wats<in  Macdonald  is  goinf^  to  excomnuinicato  you 
if  you  vote  fi»r  Kisiior,"  he  returned.  At  which  there  was  a 
geiioral  lauj:h,  ('arrnthers'  anti{)athy  to  the  Mayor  being 
will  known. 

"Oh,  Mhiit  u[),"  retorted  Jim  Carruthers,  smiling  in  spite 
of  himself.  "  I  j,'ue.ss,"  he  added,  "  that  you  are  more  likely 
to  be  excommunicated  than  I  am." 

"As  howl"  asked  the  Irishman,  who,  content  with  having 
driiwn  "Brother  Jim"  into  an  argument,  did  not  much 
trouble  himself  as  to  how  it  might  go.  He,  of  course,  was 
sure  to  get  the  best  of  it  in  the  end,  lie  always  did — in  his 
own  estimation — which  is  the  case  with  most  of  us. 

"  Yes,  as  how  ? "  in(]uired  Patenaude,  using-  by  force  of 
bad  example,  presumably — Fit/.gerald's  laconic  Americanism. 

"Over  that  precious  Mandement  of  yours,"  replied  the 
Suotc'hmun,  addressing  Patenaude.  He  would  "demolish" 
the  Frenchman  first,  he  thought,  "  Paddy  "  Fitzgerald  could 
never  argue  seriously.  "  You  are  told  to  vote  according  to 
your  conscience,  but  if  you  don't  vote  Conservative  you'll  be 

d d,  as   sure    as    fate.       Can    you    contradict    that?" 

triumphantly. 

"By  *d d,'  I  suppose  you  mean  excommunicated,  eh?" 

said  Patenaude. 

"Yes."    This  very  emphatically. 

"Then  you  are  quite  mistaken."  This  with  equal 
emphasis.     "  Have  you  read  the  Mandement  1 " 

"Certainly."  Carruthers  had  foreseen  some  such  discus- 
sion, and  had  been  prepared  for  this  identical  question. 

"Oh,  you  have,"  Patenaude  appeared  to  be  surprised. 
Not  so  Fitzgerald.  "Jim  reads  everything,"  he  said,  "and 
profits  by  nothing." 

Carruthers  laughed  good-naturedly.  "Paddy  reads 
nothing,"  he  rejoined,  "and  profits  by  everything,  his  neigh- 
bours' misfortunes  especially."  An  allusion  to  Fitzgerald's 
business  of  land-agent  which  appeared  to  amuse  the  company. 
Whereupon,  Carruthers  turned  to  continue  his  interrupted 
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conversation  with  Waters  of  the  "  Sentinel."  "  So  he  left  all 
his  money  to  his  daughter,"  he  said,  as  if  what  had  just 
passed  were  of  no  interest  to  him  whatever.  But  he  was 
not  destined  to  get  out  of  it  quite  so  easily. 

•'Then  I  should  marry  the  daughter  if  I  were  you,  Jim," 
put  in  Fitzgerald,  with  a  simple  gravity  that  did  him  credit. 

"Can't,  she's  married  already.  Besides,  she's  a  Papist," 
was  the  Scotchman's  rejoinder. 

"Manners,  Jim,  manners,"  said  Fitzgerald  reprovingly, 
*'  If  you  call  me  a  papist,  I  shall  have  to  call  you  a  'pestilent 
heretic,'  you  know,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

"  No,  only  to  make  me  vote  Conservative,"  returned 
Carruthers. 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Patenaude,  seizing  the  opportunity,  which 
as  he  saw,  the  other  had  given  him,  and  eager — for  he  loved 
an  argument — to  "draw  "  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Mande- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  because  you  and  he  must  vote  that  way  ;  you  have 
no  choice  really." 

"  Must  we?     Does  the  Mandement  say  so?" 

"No  ;"  Carruthers  was  obliged  to  admit  that  much,  how- 
ever reluctant  he  might  be  to  do  so — "No,  but  it  implies  as 
much.  The  (Conservatives  are  the  only  party  who  want  to 
give  back  the  schools  to  the  priests  ; — "  Manners,  Jim, 
manners,"  interjected  Fitzgerald,  but  Carruthers  paid  no 
attention  to  him — "the  Liberals  will  never  promise  anything 
of  the  kind," — De.snoyers,  who  had  been  listening,  thought 
differently,  but  said  nothing — "consequently,  you  will  have 
to  vote  Conservative." 

"  Possibly,"  was  the  answer,  "  but,  at  least,  we  have  not 
been  ordered  to  do  so,  as  you  have  been  ! " 

"Ordered  !  by  whom?"  The  Scotchman's  virtuous  indis- 
nation  was  simply  magnificent.  He  seemed  to  resent  the 
suggestion  as  a  personal  affront.  He  certainly  did  not  relish 
it,  as  Patenaude  was  well  aware.  Also  the  majority  of  the 
company,  who  enjoyed  it  accordingly. 

"  Why,  by  your  minister,  of  course,"  answered  Patenaude, 
with  the  most  perfect  gravity  imaginable.  "  He  said,  I  am 
told,  that  no  Christian  man  could,  in  conscience,  vote  other- 
wise than  Liberal.  You  are  a  Christian  man — at  least,  I 
suppose  so — " 
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Carruthers  shook  his  fist  in  pretended  fury,  but  Patenaude 
continued,  quite  unmoved  by  the  direful  threat  thereby 
supposed  to  be  conveyed — "  Eiyo  you  must  vote  Liberal — 
according  to  your  minister. — If  that  is  not  telling  you  which 
way  to  vote,  on  pain  of  spiritual  penalties     .     .     ." 

"Which  he  cannot  inflict,"  Carruthers  broke  in,  anxious 
to  escape,  if  possible,  by  a  side  issue. 

"I  don't  know  what  is,"  pursued  Patenaude,  resolutely 
completing  his  sentence,  in  spite  of  the  interruption. 

"What  he  says  does  not  bind  my  conscience,  thank  good- 
ness," returned  Carruthers,  realizing  that  he  must  fight  it 
out,  for  the  honour  of  "  religious  freedom,"  as  he  was  pleased 
to  conceive  (^f  it,  "  what  your  priest  says  does  bind  yours." 

"Certainly,"  admitted  Patenaude,  "because  my  conscience 
tells  me  that  he  is  right." 

"So  your  conscience  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  then? " 
said  Carruthers,  still  anxiously  seeking  for  a  metaphorical 
red-herring  wherewith  to  draw  the  other  away  from  the  main 
suliject  of  discu.ssion. 

"Of  course."  Very  quietly.  "However,  my  priest  does 
not  order  me  to  vote  Conservative," 

"Because  he  knows  you  would  not  obey  him."  Fitzgerald 
longed  to  endorse  the  sentiment,  but,  with  a  prudence  and 
self-control  hardly  to  be  expected  of  him,  he  refrained  from 
doing  so.  The  truth  is,  his  sympathies  were  divided  ;  he 
agreed  with  Carruthers,  yet  wished  to  see  Patenaude  get  the 
best  of  the  ary;ument. 

However,  this  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him 
to  take  a  hand  without  risk  of  spoiling  the  game.  In  fact, 
he  felt  as  though  he  must  say  something — otherwise  he 
would  say  too  much — before  very  long.  Which,  considering 
his  mental  constitution,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

"  Why  not  1 "  he  asked,  not  waiting  for  Patenaude  to  speak. 
Then  apologized  for  doing  so,  as  was  only  fitting. 
"That's  all  right,"  said  his  friend,  "go  ahead." 
"Wliy?"  the  Scotchman  repeated,  "because  the  French- 
Canadians  are  determined  to  have  a  French-Canadian  premier; 
i  that's  why." 

Here  Dr.  Mayer   who  had,  so  far,  held  his  tongue,  for 
j  which  Patenaude  gave  him  more  than  a  little  credit,  re- 
marked, with    some   emphasis,   "Certainly  they  do,"  and 
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Desnoyers,  who  knew  better  than  to  say  anything,  became 
seriously  interested.  There  was  no  telling  what  hints  he 
might  gather  from  such  a  discussion.  It  was  a  pity  it  could 
not  last  longer,  but  the  train  was  already  close  to  llichelieu, 

'*  Even  so,"  rejoined  Patenaude,  "  that  is  not  the  reason 
why  the  Bishops  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  any  particular 
Party.  The  French  Canadian  Premier  might  do  justice  to 
the  Catholics  of  Manitoba." 

"  He  will  promise  to  do  so,  in  any  case,"  Castonguay  in- 
terposed, quietly;  somewhat  meaningly,  Desnoyers  thought, 
Then  listened  to  what  might  come  next. 

"  What  was  their  reason,  then?"  asked  Carruthers,  as  the 
train  began  to  slow  up,  alluding  to  what  Patenaude  had  said 
about  the  Bishops. 

"Because,"  was  the  answer,  as  Patenaude  rose  from  his 
seat,  preparatory  to  leaving  the  Car,  "  the  Church  is  above 
all  parties,  and  aims  only  at  the  welfare  of  Her  children. 
Therefore,  she  cannot  be  the  tool  of  any  one  party,  or  be 
used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  political  position." 

'*  Very  prettily  put,"  said  Carruthers,  a  trifle  sarcastically, 
following  Patenaude  down  the  aisle  of  the  car,  "  but  you 
will  vote  Conservative  all  the  same." 

"  I  shall  vote  as  my  conscience  tells  me,"  replied  Patenaude 
stepping  on  to  the  platform. 

"  You're  a  Jesuit ! "  was  the  Scotchman's  parting  shot,  and 
each  man  went  his  way  to  his  office  or  other  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr..  James  T.  Carruthers  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in 
any  way  convinced  by  what  had  been  said  ;  in  fact,  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  had  the  best  of  the  discussion; 
all  the  more  so,  because  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
Patenaude's  "Jesuitical  evasion."  He  was,  of  course,  vexed 
that  his  own  minister  should  have  so  far  transgressed  the 
rule  against  "clerical  interference  in  politics,"  which  he, 
James  Travers  Carruthers,  considered  as  paramount  and 
above  all  others  essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  "Church" 
and  State,  the  latter,  especially,  but  consoled  himself  with 
two  reflections ;  first  that  all  priests  and  parsons  were 
"  tarred  with  the  same  stick,"  and  could  not  be  kept  from 
meddling  with  matters  that  did  not  concern  them ;  secondly 
that  Patenaude's  phrase,  "I  shall  vote  according  to  my 
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conscience,"  was,  evidently,  a  *'  mot  d'ordre,"  and  was,  for 
that  very  reason,  proof  positive  that  the  "  Romish  "  clergy 
meant  to  force  their  people  to  vote  for  the  Conservative 
Party,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Had  they  not  always 
used  "spiritual  terrorism"  to  gain  their  ends?  And  now 
his  own  minister  had  done  the  same  thing  ;  in  behalf  of  the 
rigiit  party,  it  is  true,  but  that  did  not  make  it  right.  Still 
there  were  consolations,  as  aforesaid  :  he  was  proved  to  be 
right,  both  as  to  the  propensity  of  all  priests  and  parsons  to 
mix  in  politics,  and,  also,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  "Romish" 
Bishops  and  Clergy.  If  people  would  only  look  at  things  iu 
the  right  way,  that  is,  in  his  way,  how  different  it  would  all 

be. 

"That  was  an  interesting  discussion  you  had  on  the  cars, 
Monsieur  Carruthers,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow,  which  he 
recognised  as  belonging  to  Desnoyers.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  he  distrusted  the  dapper,  courteous  little  lawyer ;  he 
simply  had  not  quite  "placed  him,"  to  use  his  own  expression. 
He  did  not  like  lawyers  as  a  rule  ;  having  a  true  Presbyterian 
belief  in  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  beginning 
with  himself,  he  did  not  approve  of  men  who  made  money 
out  of  the  said  depravity.  That,  he  asserted,  was  what  it 
came  to.  However,  Desnoyers  might  be  an  exception  ;  a 
man  does  not  always  choose  his  profession ;  at  all  events,  it 
was  his  duty  to  be  polite  to  a  fellov;  mortal  who  could  not, 
by  any  possibility,  be  more  depraved  than  himself.  And 
yet,  withal,  as  he  had  a  fairly  good  opinion  of  James  Travers 
Carruthers,  his  depravity — which  was  inherited,  predestined, 
or  whatever  the  term  may  be — notwithstanding,  he  was  pre- 
pared, in  common  justice,  to  do  as  much  for  Desnoyers,  if 
he  could. 

So,  when  the  lawyer,  falling  in  with  his  step  as  accurately 
as  physical  discrepancies  would  admit  of,  added,  politely, 
"and  I  think  you  had  the  best  of  it,"  James  Travers 
Carruthers  had  enough  human  vanity — a  prime  cause, 
possibly,  of  that  moral  obliquity  which  he  professed  to 
lament,  in  his  own  nature,  and  that  of  others — to  feel 
flattered. 

Thereupon,  he  noticed,  half  unconsciously,  that  Desnoyers 
was  trying  to  keep  step  with  him,  that  is,  attempting  a 
ical  impossibility,  and  wondered,  vaguely,  whether  it 
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were  an  indioition  of  character,  that  is,  whether  hia  com- 
panion would  endeavour  to  keep  step,  mentally,  ho  to  speak 
however  morally  imposjiibie  it  might  be   to  do  so,  out  of 
politeness,  or  from  some  other  motive.     If  so,  why  should  he 
think  any  the  worse  of  him  on  that  account?      Desnoyers 
was — Desnoyers,   and   he   was — James  Travers  Carruthers. 
Both    were    human ;    logically — that   is,    according   to  the 
Presbyterian  logic  of  Brother  Jim,  in  which,  alone,  he  was 
"orthodox" — neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  held 
responsible    for  being — himself.     "Do  you   think  so?"  he 
enquired,  feeling  pleased,  yet  still  wondering  why  on  earth 
a  man  whom  he  hardly  knew,  should  go  o\it  of  his  way  to  be 
so  "monstrous  civil."     Well,  that  was  the  other's  affair,  and 
not    his;    why  should   he   suspect   any    ulterior  motive  as 
underlying  this  unwonted  attention? 

Nevertheless,  he  was  suspicious,  being  human.      People 
were  seldom  civil  for  civility's  sake,  they  generally  had  some- 
thing to  gain  by  it,  important  or  trifling  as  might  happen; 
usually,  niDreover,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  to  whom 
such  civility  was  tendered — in  payment,  as  it  were.     Such, 
at  least,  htid  been  his  experience  ;  never  his  practice,  so  far 
as  he  was  aware,  an  abstention  from  universal  custom  which 
he  regarded  as  rather  foolish  tlian  otherwise,  for  which  he 
certainly  took  no  credit  to  himself.     And,  being  suspicions, 
unreasonably  or  not,  as  subsequent  events  might  prove,  he 
wondered  what  Desnoyers  expected  to  gain  by  being  polite 
to  him.     Also,  by  keeping  step  with  him,   metaphoricilly, 
perhaps,  as   well    as   physically.       Keeping  step,  in  either 
sense,  is  advantageous  to  both  parties.     It  flatters  the  person 
imitated  ;  the  imitator,  doubtless,  has  his  reasons  for  what 
he  does. 

"  Don't  you  ? "  the  lawyer's  tone  indicated  a  bland  surprise, 
as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  concerning  the  matter 
It  was  a  strong  dose,  but  he  had,  possibly,  taken  the  measure 
of  Brother  Jim's  foot,  already,  as  we  say,  whUe  trying  to 
keep  step  with  him. 

Brother  Jim  felt  sure,  now,  that  Desnoyers  was  "after' 
something.  What  that  "something"  might  be,  he  coiiM 
not  imagine  as  yet ;  as  to  its  existence,  he  was  morally 
certain.  That  is,  he  had  jumped  to  a  conclusion,  and  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  on  firm  ground.     Why  should  a  uwu 
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give  him  such  a  "coup  d'encensoir  "  as  that — Jim  used  a 
French  phrase,  occasionally,  even  if,  as  iu  the  present  instance, 
it  savoured  of  "Popery" — unless  he  wanted  "  something  1" 
"At  all  events"  he  answered,  calmly,  thereby  leading  the 
other  to  suppose  that  he  enjoyed  the  "  incense,"  as,  perhaps, 
he  intended  to  do,  "  Patenaude  would  not  give  me  a  direct 
answer.'" 

"  What  did  he  say  1 "  Desnoyers  had  heard,  plainly 
enoiu,di,  as  drruthers  had  no  doubt,  but  he  wanted  to  hear 
it  attain.  The  Scotchman's)  apparent  susceptibility  to 
flattciy  made  the  lawyer  a  little  less  careful  than  he  might, 
otherwise,  have  been,  iu  dealing  with  a  stranger.  Bnt  he 
was  convinced — as  young  men  are  apt  to  be — that  he  knew 
human  nature,  wiiereas  he  did  not,  as  yet,  so  much  as  know 
himself,  (.\irruthers  had  learned  that  part  of  his  lesson, 
pretty  thorouL^hly,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  Moreover, 
a  firm  belief  in  "total  depravity  "  is  worth  ten  years  experi- 
ence uf  a  criminal  lawyer  with  a  large  practice.  As  Desnoyers 
had  not  even  that,  or  anything  approaching  it,  he  was, 
obviously,  no  matcli  for  the  man  he  wished  to  make  use  of. 
In  any  case,  however  familiar  he  might  fancy  himself  to  be 
with  the  idiosyncrasies  and  characteristics  of  his  brother 
French-Canadians,  a  Presbyterian  Scotchman  vas  a  specimeu 
of  the  "genus  homo  "  about  which  he  knew  less  than  nothing. 
As  he  was  happily  unaware  of  his  ignorance,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  cured  of  it  yet  awhile,  although  it  might, 
ultimately,  dawn  more  or  less  dimly  on  his  consciousness 
that  .Jan)es  Travers  Carrnthers  could  "  keep  step  "  as  well  as 
any  of  his  neighbours.  He  was,  certainly,  not  likely  to  gain 
much,  whatever  the  "  something "  might  be  that  he  was 
"after." 

"He  told  me  he  should  vote  according  to  his  conscience," 
said  Carruthers,  seeing  no  valid  reason  why  he  should  not 
gratify  the  lawyer's  wish  to  have  a  phrase  repeated  which, 
as  he  knew,  he  had  heard  already,  especially  as,  with  all  a 
Scotchman's  shrewdness,  he  instantly  "saw  through"  his 
new  friend's  hitherto  unaccountable  civility.  He  was  a 
politician ;  erf/o,  he  was  either  fishing  for  a  vote  or  for 
information.  "  Lit  him  fush"  thought  Carruthers,  reverting, 
mentally,  to  the  phraseology  of  his  youth. 

Desnoyer's  next  remark  showed  that  he  was  "  fushing  " 
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for  information  primarily;  the  vote  might  become  an  object 
of  interest,  by  and  bye.  Carruthers  was  at  a  loss  as  to  why 
the  Liberal  agent  for  St.  Philippe  should  come  to  him,  of  all 
men,  in  search  of  political  information.  "  Let  him  fush,"  he 
repeated,  mentally  of  course,  more  emphatically  than  ever; 
his  instinct  as  an  angler  of  no  mean  skill  made  him  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  being  "fushed  for"  amazingly.  He  wondered 
whether  the  "sawmon"  of  his  native  land  felt  as  he  did. 
Then  turned  his  attention  to  answering  the  lawyer,  whose 
question  had  been  "  Doesn't  that  sound  like  a  mot  d'ordre, 
like  something  he  had  been  told  to  say  1 " 

That,  as  we  know,  was  exactly  what  Carruthers  had 
thought  about  Patenaude's  "evasion,"  qualified,  as  stated. 
in  accordance  with  his  Protestant  prejudices,  but,  this  time, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  gratify  the  lawyer's  curiosity, 
or  whatever  motive  it  might  be  that  made  him  so  au.xiou3 
for  information.  Why  he,  James  Travers  Carruthers,  should 
be  pitched  upon  as  the  "  sawmon  "  to  be  "  fushed  for  "  passed 
his  comprehension  ;  on  general  principles  it  was  better  to  be 
cautious  ;  suspicious,  even  for  that  matter.  Since  men  are- 
well,  human,  it  is  always  safer — for  yourself, — to  take  it  for 
granted  that  if  they  seem  to  wish  to  make  use  of  you,  it  is 
solely  for  their  own  advantage ;  never  for  yours.  Also,  that 
if  they  begin  to  make  use  of  you  they  never  know  when  to 
stop. 

"  Surely  each  man  must  vote  according  to  his  conscience," 
he  said,  somewhat  perfunctorily,  it  is  true,  but  he  v/as  not 
good  at  evasion,  "Jesuitical  "  or  otherwise,  and  felt  that  he 
was  doing,  himself,  what  he  had  condemned  in  Patenaude, 
But,  being  determined  not  to  be  "drawn  " — again,  on  general 
principles,  rather  than  for  any  definite  reason, — he  had  re- 
course to  a  moral  platitude,  since  he  was  obliged  to  say 
something. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  returned  Desnoyers,  hastily,  "and 
your  conscience  will,  I  am  sure,  make  you  vote  for  the  Party 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty."  If  the  lawyer  had  been 
possessed  a  little  more  of  that  knowledge  of  human  nature 
on  which  he  somewhat  rashly  prided  himself,  he  would  have 
expressed  his  opinion  concerning  Carruther's  conscience  in  a 
more  diplomatic  fashion.  Not  that  Carruthers  would,  even 
then,  have  committed  himself,  to  a  stranger,  of  all  people. 
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As  it  was,  the  Scotchman's  vague  suspicions  changed  to  a 
conviction  that  Desnoyers  was  after  his  vote,  principally. 
That  was  natural  enough,  and,  therefore  quite  excusable. 
That  he  should  try  to  inveigle  him,  James  Travers  Carruthers, 
into  saying  something  which  might  be  quoted,  on  a  platform, 
or  in  the  press,  as  "  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens,"  was  a  different  matter.  If  he  were  simply  in  search 
of  information,  he  might  "fush"  elsewhere. 

"I  shall  vote  as  my  conscience  bids  me,"  was  all  the 
answer  that  was  vouchsafed  to  Desnoyers'  very  leading 
question.  Then,  politely  enough,  but  whether  with  strict 
veracity  or  not,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  enq\iire,  under  the 
circumstances,  Carruthers  took  leave  of  his  companion  at  the 
door  of  Lowinan's,  the  tobacconist,  without  even  asking  him 
to  take  a  cigar. 

Desnoyers,  if  somewhat  inclined  to  abuse  his  new  friend 
as  a  •  piiT-headed  Scotchman,"  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  Ills  luovuiug's  work,  if  work  it  could  be  called  to  listen, 
carefully,  to  a  political  discussion  in  the  train,  and  to  try  to 
"pump"  a  Scotchman.  If  he  had  failed,  as  he  was  honest 
enongh  to  admit,  in  this  latter  effort,  as  many  a  better  man 
had  (lone  before  him,  had  he  only  known  it,  he  had  certainly 
learned  something  from  the  discussion  just  alluded  to.  In 
the  first  place,  Castonguay,  who  rarely  said  much,  and  who, 
on  that  very  account,  was  reputed  to  be  a  deep  thinker,  had 
remarked,  in  that  tone  of  grim  certainty  peculiar  to  taciturn 
individuals,  that  the  Liberals  would  promise  to  do  "  more 
than  the  Remedial  Bill."  If  Castonguay  had  said  that,  others 
must  have  thought  it,  or  had  Castonguay  evolved  the  idea 
from  the  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness  1 — Silent  men  are 
always  considered  "deep,"  on  the  strength  of  an  old  proverb, 
presumably,  by  their  more  loquacious  neighbours. — There  the 
idea  was,  at  all  events,  and  Castonguay  had  given  expression 
to  it  in  a  car  full  of  "  Philippians."  Castonguay  was  a  man 
to  be  watched  ;  there  was  no  telling  what  he  might  say  next. 
With  his  reputation  for  "  depth  "  his  words  might  carry  more 
weight  than  the  "  Party  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  could 
possibly  be  expected  to  approve  of.  If  he  were  on  their  side 
his  "depth  "  would  be  a  valuable  asset. 

Then  there  was  Patenaude's  "  evasive  answer,"  evidently — 
according  to  Desnoyers'  view  of  it, — the  **  mot  d'ordre  "  of  an 
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unscrupulous  conspiracy  between  the  clergy  and  the  Con- 
servative party.     Was  it  not  exactly,  word  for  word,  almost, 
in  the  torms  of  the  '*  Mandement  1 "     Desnoyers  did  not  af,'ree 
with  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  in  the  latter's  ()})ini()n  coiiceniing 
the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  episcopal  pronouncoinent, 
to  the  advantage  of  "the  Party."     Catholics  would  be  told, 
in  public,  to  vote  as  their  consciences  bade  them  ;  would  they 
not  be  instructed,  "sub  sigillo,"  to  vote  Conservative,  on 
pain  of  exconimnnication  1     The  Bishops  were  too  worldly- 
wise  to  openly  antagonize  the  "National"  sentiment,  but, 
in    the    confessional,    every   form   of    spiritual    and    moral 
pressure  would  be  employed  by  those  who  folt  that  the  very 
existence  of  their  "tyranny  "  was  at  stake.     Even  ,s\i[i])()siiig 
it  were   not  so,  there  still  remained    the   injimotion   that 
Catholics  nmst  vote  only  for  those  who  would  do  "justice" 
to  the  minority  in  Manitoba.       By  "justice"  the  Bishops 
meant,   and    their   "slaves"    understood,  a   return   to  the 
status  quo  ante,  the  condition  of  affairs  prior  to  the  School 
Act  of  1890.     It  was  all  ver}'  well  for  Castonguay  to  say- 
as,  indeed,  Bilodeau  had  said  already — that   "the   Party" 
had  only  to  promise  "more  than   the  Remedial  Bill."    It 
was  easy  to  promise;  what  about  the  performraice  ?     If  the 
promises  should  be  taken  at  their  face  value  ;  if  the  Catholics 
of  Quebec,  urged  thereto  by  "  National "  ambition,  should 
take  advantage  of  the  "loop-hole"  offered  by  the  "Mande 
ment,"  and  vote  Liberal,  what  then?     The  '•  Party  "  would 
owe  its    election,  not  to  the  Orangemen   of   Toronto  and 
Winnipeg,  to  the  "faithful"  of  Ontario,  but,  practically,  to 
the   turn-over  of  the   French-Canadian,  Catholic  Province, 
That  implied  several  things  :  among  others,  that  the  promises 
would  have  to  be  kept.     Whereupon,  farewell  to  any  support 
from  Ontario  or  Manitoba ;  "  red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  out 
of  war."     From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  if  Monsieur 
Desnoyers  saw  the  logical  consequences  of  the  plan  proposed 
by   Bilodeau,    more   clearly   than    the   great   man   himself 
appeared  to  do,  it  was  because  he  still  had  much  to  learn 
concerning  that  branch  of  Politics  which  teaches  "states- 
men "  how  not  to  keep  their  promises,  and  yet  remain  in 
oflace. 

It  was,  however,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well,  no  business 
of  his  to  volunteer  suggestions,  still  less  to  make  difficulties. 
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but  simy)ly  to  obey  instructions.  If  his  •*  superiors  " — for 
the  time  being  —choso  to  promise  more  than  they  could 
possibly  perform,  seeing  that  the  performance  must  alienate 
one  or  the  other  powerful  section  of  their  supporters,  that 
was  their  affair,  not  his.  He  was,  of  course,  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  Party,  and  that  not  merely  for  selfish  reasons  ; 
he  really  believed  that  the  change  for  which  he  was  working, 
so  hard  and  so  faithfully,  would  benefit  his  country.  But 
he  realized,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  wore  many  "  secrets  " 
which  had  not  been  entrusted  to  him  ;  among  thoui  there 
might  be,  there  must  be  since  his  Party  was  the  right 
Party — a  solution  of  the  problem  which,  to  him,  appeared 
insoluble. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  was  understood  to  be  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  make  a  daily  report  to  Alphonsc  Bilodoau  concerning 
his  work  as  agent  for  the  Party,  he  resolved,  after  consider- 
able reflection  to  embody  in  his  report  for  the  day  which  had 
just  begun,  Patenaude's  "  mot  d'ordre,"  as  he  persisted  in 
assuming  it  to  be,  and  Castonguay's  utterance  which,  to 
him,  had  sounded  somewhat  ominous.  To  his  surprise,  his 
"chief"  took  much  the  same  view  of  it,  and  condescended 
to  commend  his  prudence  in  reporting  the  occurrence. 

"  Is  Castonguay  a  strong  politician  t "  was  Bilodeau's  first 
question. 

"C'est  un  Bleu  acharne — he  is  a  rabid  Conservative," 
answered  Desnoyers,  not  knowing,  at  the  moment,  what  else 
to  say. 

"So  am  I,  you  know,"  Bilodeau  laughed,  but  the  joke  was 
not  altogether  to  his  junior's  taste,  though  he  smiled,  as  he 
was  evidently  expected  to  do.  "Is  he  religious?"  the  great 
man  continued,  after  a  due  enjoyment  of  his  own  humour. 

"Very."  Desnoyers  was  sure  of  his  ground  on  this  head, 
at  all  events.  Madame  Desnoyers  was  "devote,"  which, 
considering  her  husband,  was  more  than  a  little  to  her  credit, 
and  often  spoke  of  Castonguay  as  "  an  example  to  the 
parish."  She  probably  meant  an  example  to  her  lord  and 
master,  but  if  so,  the  hint  had,  so  far,  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Not  that  Desnoyers  interfered  with  his  wife's 
religion  ;  he  was  too  true  a  gentleman — whatever  his  faults 
may  have  been — to  do  that;  he  simply  extended  to  her 
"  superstition,"  as  he  professed  to  consider  it,  a  good-natured, 
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if  somewhat  contemptuous  toleration.  Which  was,  poHHibly, 
a  more  insidious,  and,  therefore,  a  greater,  danger  to  her 
faith  than  any  active  opposition. 

"Clever?"  eiupiired  IJilodeau,  presently.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  thinking  something  out,  as  it  was  his  habit  to  do, 

*'  He  doesn't  say  much,"  returned  the  lawyer,  thereby 
proving  himself  to  be  like  most  of  his  neighbours,  for  whom 
taciturnity  is  an  infallible  indication  of  wisdom. 

"  He  said  our  man  would  promise  more  than  the  Con- 
servatives, did  he?"  said  Bilodeau,  reflectively;  "well,  thut 
is  what  our  man  will  have  to  do,  if  he  wants  to  get  in.  Thut 
conscience-business  in  the  Mandement  is  very  clever,  but  I 
think  we  can  get  round  it,  dcm't  you?" 

However  much  astonished  Desnoyers  may  liave  loon  at 
this  unexpected  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  nitute 
Lieutenant  Governor,  he  had  too  nnich  st'lf-c(jiitr()l  'osliow 
any  sign  of  it,  for  which  Bilodeau  gave  him  due  credit.  Hut 
he  was,  certainly,  surprised  at  being  asked  his  opinion  ;  Jiii 
astonishment  which  was  due,  chiefly,  not  to  his  modesty— a 
quality  to  which,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  pretend  to  lay 
claim — but  to  his  failure  to  realize  the  full  significance  of 
the  position  in  which  Bilodeau  stood  ;  his  not  understanding 
how  doubts,  fears, — conscience,  if  you  will— literally  harried 
his  inner  being  at  frequent  intervals ;  how  he  felt  driven  to 
utter  his  thoughts,  to  ask  advice,  whenever  he  could  do  so 
with  any  semblance  of  safety.  Just  now,  the  fact  that 
Castonguay, — a  man  reputed  clever,  a  man  who,  being 
religious,  must  be  in  close  touch  with  the  clergy,  m\ist  know 
as  much  about  their  plans  as  it  was  possible  for  a  layman  to 
do — should  have  put  his  finger,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  key- 
note of  the  Liberal  policy,  before  a  whole  car-full  of  people, 
seemed  to  Bilodeau,  in  his  condition  of  moral  tension,  even 
more  ominous  than  it  had  to  Desnoyers. 

The  latter,  being  thus  asked  for  his  opinion,  from  motives 
of  which  he  could  have  no  possible  conception,  felt  that  he 
was  expected  to  express  it,  "If  our  man  promises,  Monsieur," 
he  answered,  with  an  assumed  diffidence  which  did  him  no 
harm,  "  and  if  he  gets  in  by  the  vote  of  Quebec,  he  will  have 
to  keep  his  promise." 

"Yes,  and  then?"  Bilodeau  appeared  rather  to  be  thinking 
aloud  thai  actually  addressing  his  companion,  who,  however. 
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deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  reply,  gravely,  "Then  the 
Ontario  Liberals  will  revolt.  They  would  never  consent  to 
coerce  the  Provincial  (lovernment  of  Manitoba  ;  never  allow 
so-calk'd  remodiul  legislation." 

"  I  know  they  won't,"  said  Bilodeau,  who  had,  evidently, 
as  the  lawyer  felt  sure  he  must  have  done,  thought  the  whole 
matter  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Desnoyers,  anxious  to 
know  whether  there  could,  possibly,  be  any  solution  of  his 
insohiblo  problem,  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  with  a 
deference  which  must,  surely,  disarm  any  indignation  to 
which  the  great  man  might  be  disposed  to  yield,  "  Should 
we  not  have  to  resign  in  that  case,  Monsieur  Bilodeau  1  I 
do  not  see  what  other  course  would  bo  open  to  us." 

"Don't  you?"  Bilodeau  was  about  to  say  more;  at  least 
that  was  Desnoyers'  firm  conviction,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  on  the  door,  opportunely  or  not,  according  to  the 
view  tiiat  each  might  happen  to  take  of  the  interruption. 
Bilodeau  had  been  on  the  verge  of  an  indiscretion  ;  the  habit 
of  easnig  one's  mind  by  speaking  is  of  rapid  growth  ;  he  was 
just  in  the  mood  to  make  a  plenary  c-onfession,  so  to  speak, 
when  recalled  to  himself.  Whereupon  he  remembered  that 
there  is  no  **  seal "  in  politics ;  none,  at  least,  in  his  ex- 
perience. Otherwise,  he  might  have  imparted  to  Desnoyers, 
who  had  more  honour  than  Bilodeau  would,  or  could  have 
believed,  the  brilliant  solution  which  had,  so  far,  occurred  to 
him  only.  But  he  did  not.  Instead  he  answered,  "  Come 
in  to  the  knock,  for  which  he  was,  both  then  and  afterwards, 
?i  sincerely  grateful  as  the  lawyer  had  cause  to  be  the 
reverse. 

His  confidential  clerk,  who  had  not  been  listening  at  the 
idoor,  simply  because  its  position — opening  into  the  outer 
I  office,  occupied  by  several  juniors — offered  no  "facilities," 
Centered,  as  bidden,  and  announced,  "  Monsieur  Anastase  St. 
i^ltienne,  by  appointment." 

"You  will  excuse  me,  mon  ami,  will  you  not?"  said 
bilodeau  to  Desnoyers,  with  an  unwonted  cordiality  and 
^raciousness  which  did  much  to  confirm  the  younger  man's 
lonviction  that,  but  for  the  knock,  he  might  have  gained 
ome  very  valuable  information,  now,  probably,  more  com- 
pletely beyond  his  reach  than  ever. 

"  But   certainly,  Monsif  ur,"    he    answered,   as  we    are 
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expected  to  do  in  such  cases,  with  a  politeness  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Then  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  HtatoHnmn'u 
office,  wondering,  more  than  ever,  what  the  mysterious 
solution  could  possibly  be. 


11'!' ■- 
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CHAPTKR  XVI 


CONCEUN'IXa   THE   ADVANTAOKS  OF    JJKINU    ON    THE    PKNCE 


Ai.i'iioNsK  BiiiODEAU,  (J.C,  M.P.,  had,  as  iilroady  related, 
deciilcil  to  come  out  as  uti  "  Indopeiulent  ('ouHurvative ;  "  in 
pmiiier,  if  less  purliainontary  language,  he  waH  about  to 
exhil)it,  to  an  admiring  country,  his  nkill  in  sitting  on  a  very 
narrow  fence  witliout  tumbling  over — till  it  suited  him  to 
step  down.  Such  a  performance  diflTers  materially,  by  the 
wiiy,  from  that  known  to  American  statesmen  as  "straddling." 
This  latter  may  be  defined  as  belonging  to  two  opposite 
parties  at  the  same  time,  whereas  the  man  on  the  fence 
belongs,  nominally  at  least,  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  is  "  Independent."  That  means  that  ho  is  for  himself 
first,  and  for  a  Party  afterwards.  Alphonso  Bilodeau,  at 
this  stage  of  his  political  development  was — professedly — 
neither  a  Conservative  nor  a  Liberal.  He  was  "  Independent," 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  woiild  step  down — on 
the  winning  side,  and  shout  "  Victory  !  "  with  the  best. 

There  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  certain  consistency  in  his 
present  position,  as  others  were  forced  to  admit,  and  as  he 
was  perfectly  well  aware.  Otherwise,  he  might  possibly 
have  hesitated  before  assuming  it,  for  the  fence  was  narrow, 
to  aay  the  best  of  it,  and  hard,  to  put  it  mildly.  There  was, 
moreover,  the  risk  of  falling — no,  stepping — down  at  an  in- 
opportune moment.  But  it  was  a  consistent  position,  and 
therein  lay  both  its  strength  and  its  advantages.  He  was 
to  be  "the  champion  of  an  oppressed  minority." 

It  was  a  part  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  having 
played  it  more  or  less  continuously,  and  with  a  very  fair 
measure  of  success  ever  since  the  "  crime  of  1890,"  whereb 
his  *'  co-religionists  and  compatriots,"  had  been  "  robbed 
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their  civil  and  religious  rights."  So  successfully  had  he 
played  it,  in  fact,  and  with  such  well-assumed  earnestness, 
that  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  who  had  fought  shy  of  the 
question  till  they  could  no  longer  avoid  dealing  with  it — and 
might  get  back  to  power  by  means  of  it — had  made  his 
"excess  of  zeal"  an  excuse  for  giving  the  famous  portfolio  to 
an  Orangeman  rather  than  to  him.  He  had,  therefore, 
endured  "political  martyrdom"  on  behalf  of  the  "oppressed 
minority,"  as  he  took  care  to  call  them,  thus  speaking  the 
truth,  for  once  in  a  way ;  what  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  his  "co-religionists"  in 
Quebec,  on  the  ground  that,  if  elected,  he  would  see  justice 
done  to  their  brethren  in  Manitoba  1  How  could  the  Bishops 
distrust  him,  and  if  they  did,  how  could  they  show  their 
want  of  confidence?  As  to  their  Mandement,  if  he  had 
written  it  himself — so  he  declared — he  could  not  have  done 
better,  for  himself  first ;  for  his  new  allies,  incidentally,  as 
it  were,  and,  even  then,  for  himself. 

Promise  !  what  would  he  not  promise  ?  As  to  the  per- 
formance, that,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  Party — the 
one  that  gained  the  election.  The  Conservatives  would,  of 
course,  point  to  what  they  had  already  tried  to  do,  would 
lay  the  blame  of  their  failure  on  the  unscrupulous  obstruction 
of  the  wicked  Liberals ;  would  also  promise  anything  and 
everything  in  order  to  "dish  the  Whigs."  In  fact  it  was, at 
present,  any  man's  game,  or,  rather,  the  game  of  the  man 
who  could  promise  most  profusely — and  be  believed.  That 
he,  personally,  should  have  no  dithculty  in  gaining  credence, 
he  felt  very  little  doubt ;  if  the  victorious  Party — whichever 
it  might  happen  to  be — failed  to  keep  his  pledges,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  own,  would  that  be  any  fault  of  his?  And, 
in  the  last  resort,  there  was  always  that  solution  of  tiie 
problem  which  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  telling  to  Noel 
Desnoyers.  On  the  point ;  he  thanked  his  lucky  star  that 
he  had  been  interrupted  so  very  opptn-tuuely. 

Just  now,  he  had  business  of  a  very  iniportant  nature  to 
transact  with  Anastase  St.  Etienno,  whicli  i-^eemed  to  consist 
in  a  report  made  by  the  latter,  duly  acknowledged,  "on 
business  principles  "  by  himself  ;  an  arrangement  presumably 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned.  Matters,  according 
to  St.  Etienne,  were  progressing  as  favourably  as  could  be 
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expected ;  several  friends  of  his  with  consciences — newly 
aciiiiirod  for  the  occasion,  piobably — had  consulted  their 
several  "directors" — who  must  have  been  astonished  at 
being  so  highly  honoured — as  to  their  duty  as  Catholic 
voters.  The  reply  had,  in  each  case,  been  practically 
identical:  ''You  must  vote  for  the  man  who  will  do  justice 
to  the  oppressed  minority  in  Manitoba."  It  was,  therefore, 
as  Bilodeau  had  always  maintained,  merely  a  question  as  to 
which  side  could  promise  most. 

"I  am  telling  you  all  this,  nion  cher,"  the  contractor  went 
on,  "  because  it  interests  you.  For  me,  it  is  a  matter  of 
business.  If  your  friends  come  in,  I  shall  get  my  contract, 
as  yoii  "^o  kindly  promised ;  if  the  Con.servatives  win, 
Lanialice  will  g(!t  it.  It  is  all  in  tlu^  family,  as  one  may  say, 
since  Lamalice's  son  hopt's  to  marry  my  daughter,  Virginie." 
"  Does  lie  1 ''  enquirt'd  Bilodeau,  affecting  more  surprise 
than  lie  really  felt,  "1  thought  iMademoiselle  St.  Etienne 
was  to  many  that  young  Irishman — what  is  his  name? 
young  Fitzgerald.  They  seem  to  like  each  other  very  well." 
"Bah!  nion  ami,"  returned  the  contractor,  with  a  great 
show  of  contem])tu(His  indifference,  a  shade  too  great  to  be 
quite  genuine,  Bilodeau  fancied,  "a  little  youthful  foolish- 
iiess— what  would  you  1 " 

"Not  business,  then?"  asked  the  future  Lieutenant 
Governor,  by  way  of  appearing  interested  in  anything  that 
concerned  his  friend,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  sure  road  to 
popularity,  and  an  easy  one  at  that. 

"Business  1  Yes,"  replied  St.  Etienne,  " but  not  precisely 
good  enough,  comprends-tu  ?  Fitzgerald,  pire,  is  a  real 
estate  agent,  and  1  am  a  contractor,  but  he  has  old-fashioned 
notions — how  shall  I  say  it  1  about — " 

"About  business,  I  suppose,"  put  in  Bilodeau,  seeing 
that  the  other  appeared  to  be — for  once  in  his  life — at  a 
loss  how  to  express  himself.  Moreover,  as  is  the  custom  of 
most  men,  however  greatly  addicted  to  "business  principles," 
they  both  felt  it  necessary — why,  either  might  have  found 
it  hard  to  say — to  keep  up  the  little  decencies  about  honesty, 
honour,  and  such-like,  which  are,  presumably,  a  part  of  that 
tribute  "  which  vice  pays  to  virtue.'' 

"About  business,  yes,"  said  the  contractor,  as  if  grateful 
for  the  timely  suggestion,  whereas  Lamalice  and  I  fully 
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understand  each  other,  just  as  well  as  you  and  I,  in  fact." 
Biloileau  bowed  as  if  he  had  been  i)aid  a  compliment. 

"But  so  do  the  young  i)eople,  1  am  told,"  he  reniiuked. 
It  was  amusinj5  to  annoy  his  friend,  as  lie  felt  sure  such 
an  assertion  must  do.  He  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
say  that  Ids  informant  was  his  nephew  Guiihiunic.  St. 
pjtienne  might  possibly  suspect  jealou.sy,  without  knowing 
who  the  fair  subject  ot  rivalry  actually  was.  Perhaps 
Guillaume  was  really  jealous  of  Tom;  if  so,  that  he  .should 
adopt  such  ;i  method  oi'  injurini:  his  competitor  for  tlw  iiaiid 
and  fortune  of  Alice  (Jiiarrette,  seemed  to  Alphoiise 
Bilodeau,  the  most  natural  thing  under  the  circunistaiioes, 
which  was  exactly  what  Bilodeau  junior  iuid  done. 

"Perhaps  they  do,"  tlie  contractor  assented,  still  niakinr; 
an  effort  to  appear  quite  uncoiiceriied,  but  not  suoctn'diu;' 
to  the  extent  of  seriously  marring  his  friend's  mischifvoiis 
enjoyment  of  iiis  annoyance;  "but  Latrndice  and  I  will 
arrange  all  that,  nion  ami,  you  may  rest  assuicd." 

"I  am  sure  you  will."  P)ilodi;au  had  no  (l()ul)t  lie  wouLl, 
if  his  business  interests  were  any  way  involved  in  the 
matter,  as  St.  Etienne  had  ussert^d  to  be  the  case. 

"I  think  that  is  all  for  to-day,"  St.  Etienne  resuniel 
after  a  pause.  "As  you  say,  it  is  lor  your  tricuds  to  itiDinijf 
to  do  more  than  the  Conservatives,  if  th^^y  wi.sh  U>  win." 

•'As  Lamalice  has  pi'omised  to  (io  more  than  Fitzu't-'ialJ 
pere,"  said  Bilodeau  laughing.  The  subject  seemed  to  have 
a  mild  kind  of  attraction  for  him,  why,  St.  Etienne  did  wi 
find  it  very  difiicidt  to  surmise,  but  was  Loo  good  a  maiiuf 
business  to  show  any  resentment,  if  indeed,  he  really  telt 
any. 

"Precisely,"  he  rejoined,  laughing  in  his  turn;  then, 
filling  his  glass  with  the  whiskey  and  soda  which  is  gener- 
ally considered  "  de  riijueur"  on  such  occasions,  he  added. 
"Here's  luck  to  both  of  us." 

Whereupon,  both  having  done  due  honour  to  the 
auspicious  toast,  St.  Etienne  took  his  leave,  with  a  view 
doubtless,  to  whatever  other  business  he  might  have  in 
hand. 

Tom  Fitzgerald  was,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  and  not  nierelv 
of  jealous  calumny  on  the  part  of  a  not  very  scrupulous j 

al,  on  the  fence,  a  feat  no  less  common,  but,  if  anythlDg, 
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less  dangerous,  in  love  than  in  politics ;  reprehensible,  in 
either  case,  in  the  former  more  so  than  in  the  latter.  Tom, 
certainly,  had  no  excuse.  Napoleon  Fortier,  with  a 
generosity  which  Alice  alone,  of  all  concerned,  seemed 
cipablc  of  a})preciating,  had  effectually  effaced  himself,  in 
his  desire  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  girl  he  loved  so 
unselfishly ;  Guillaume  Bilodeau,  busy  with  journalism  and 
politics,  was  safe  in  Richelieu  for  the  winter  and  early 
spring ;  probably  until  after  the  Election.  Tom  had  the 
field  to  himself ;  had,  for  a  while,  devoted  himself  to  Alice — 
wliicli  was  the  least  he  could  do — and  had,  consequently, 
made  considerable  progress,  as  already  related,  towards 
gaining  what  should  have  been  the  object  of  his  desires. 
uamely.  Alice's  love. 

But  Master  Tom — who  was  no  hero,  nor  had  any  ambition 
to  be — had,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  been  more  than  a 
little  spoiled  by  a  motiier  who  thought,  as  mothers  will, 
that  there  was  no  one  to  compare  with  him,  his  father,  of 
course,  excepted. — Perhaps,  however,  the  iather  does  not 
count,  on  such  occasions,  at  all  events. — And  being  spoiled, 
he  was  inclined  to  take  it  tor  grantrd  tiiat  any  "sensible" 
j;irl  wlioni  he  raif^ht  "  honour "  witii  his  attention  would 
"jump  at  him." — Some  of  us  liave  thought  the  same  ! — 
When,  therefore,  Napoleon  Fortier,  "  like  a  fool,"  as  Tom 
was  pleased  to  consider,  "threw  up  trie  sponge" — Tom 
should  have  thought  him  wise,  rather  than  foolish,  in  giving 
up  what  must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  a  hopeless  con- 
test,—and,  Guillaume  Bilodeau  being  away,  left  Tom  with- 
out a  rival,  Tom  became  a  trifle  over-confident.  That  is, 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  Alice  would  accept  him.  Which, 
at  that  i)eriod,  at  all  events,  she  certainly  would  have  done 
—because  she  loved  him  best.  Wliicii  was,  evidently, 
more  than  he  deserved. 

What  we  can  have  for  the  asking  is  apt — with  many  of 
us,  it  not  with  all — to  lose  some  of  the  attractiveness  it 
possessed  while  still,  ai)parently,  difficult  of  attainment. 
This,  at  least,  was  Tom's  experience ;  Alice. — so  he  felt 
certain — could  be  had  for  the  asking.  Whereupon,  she 
either  lost  some  of  her  charm  for  him,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  he  'oecame  unreasonably  critical,  not  to  say 
captious.      At  which  stage  of  his  experience,  his  father, 
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Patrick  Marcellus  Fitzgerald,  chanced  to  be  engaged  in  a 
business  transaction  with  the  firm  of  Lamalice  and  St. 
Etienne,  chiefly,  as  it  happened,  with  the  senior  partner 
who,  having  his  own  reasons  for  being  particularly  jiolite,' 
invited  the  Fitzgeralds,  father,  mother,  and  son,  to  dinner 
at  his  house  in  Lome  Avenue — the  very  "  sweilest "  street 
in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Kichelieu.  St.  Etienne 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  were  invited  to  meet  them,  as 
was  only  natural. 

It  was  also,  probably,  only  natural   that   Mademoiselle 
Virginie    St.   Etienne,    who  had   tiie  reputation — a  well- 
merited    one,   doubtless, — of  being    the    prettiest  girl  in 
Richelieu,  should  have  considered  Master  Tom  as  fair  game 
and  that  Master  Tom  should  have  looked  on  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  flirtation  with   a  young  lady  supposed  to  be 
engaged — her    ^^prMendu"   being    present —as   a   perfectly 
legitimate  way  of  securing  an  evening's  amusement.    That, 
at   all  events,  was  the    beginning  of  it ;    by  this  time- 
according  to  Guillaume  Bilodeau — Mademoiselle  Virginie 
and  Master  Tom   "understood  each  other  perfectly,"  what- 
ever that  may  be  supposed  to  imply.     It  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  such  understanding  would  be  proof  against 
that  which  existed  between  St.  Etienne  and  his  partner; 
much  would  depend  upon  whether  the  young  people  were 
both  in  earnest.     Tom  certainly  considered  Virginie  verv 
much  better-looking  than  Alice  Gharrette ;  superior  iu  every 
way,  he  said ;  he  may  fairly  be  considered  the  best  judge, 
under  the  circumstances.     There  was  no  doubt  about  liij 
being  on  the  fence  ;  his  ultimate  landing  phice  would  bt 
decided  by  Mademoiselle  Virginie — or  by  her  father.    The 
latter,  though  annoyed  at  Alphonse  Bilodeau's  allusion  to 
the  matter,  did  not,  as  he  said,  attach  any  serious  importance 
to  such  "youthful  foolishness." 

If  he  did  not,  Guillaume  Bilodeau  did,  not  out  of  any 
sympathy  for  Jules  Lamalice,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
friend  of  his,  and  who  thought  Virginie  was  treating  him 
badly — which  she  was  ; — but  simply  in  so  far  as  Tom's 
fickleness  might  be  made  to  serve  his — Guillaume's— turn, 
in  his  pursuit  of  Alice  Charrette's  hand  and  fortune.  How- 
ever, to  Jules,  he  made  light  of  it ;  and,  for  want  of  any  I 
better  argument  assured  him  that  Virginie  was  merely  trying' 
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to  make  him  jealous.  '■  She  is  too  sure  of  you,  old  man," 
he  said,  "show  lier  that  siie's  mistaken;  that's  what  I 
should  do." 

''How'?"  asked  Jules,  ratlier  dolefidly.  He  was  very 
miserable,  and — |)Ossibly  on  that  account — not  (juite  a 
matcli  for  his  ilisiiiterested  friend  and  adviser. 

•'How?"  returned  Guillaume,  surprised  at  his  own  un- 
expectedly easy  success,  *'  why,  go  away  for  a  while,  to  be 
sure.  There's  nothing  like  making  a  girl  miss  you,  you 
know      As  soon  as  you're  gone,  she'll  wish  you  back  again." 

Tliis  may  have  been  nearer  the  truth  tli  in  Guillaume 
knew,  certainly  nearer  than  he  intended.  Jules,  however, 
was  not  quite  so  far  gone  as  not  to  have  some  power  of 
argument  left  in  him.  "  Yes,  but,"  he  objected,  "  if  I  go 
away,  that  Irish  fellow" — Tom,  to  wit, — "will  win  her." 

"Oh  no!  he  won't,  she  doesn't  care  for  him,"  waii  the 
reply.  Guillaume  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
Virginie  were  in  earnest,  or  only  amusing  herself,  at  Tom's 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  Jules,  but  what  was  the  use  of 
sticking  at  trifles  ot  this  kind  when  you  had  anything  to 
gain  I  "Besides,"  he  added,  as  a  brilliant  after-thought, 
''the  Irishman's  engaged  to  another  girl" — as  he  should 
have  been. 

"Really?"  the  news,  to  poor  Jules,  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true. 

"  Really  ; "  Guillaume  was  too  skilled  a  diplomat  to  boggle 
over  a  little  thing  like  that.  "  But  it's  a  secret,"  he  added, 
with  admirable  gravity;  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
Jules  to  spoil  everything  by  telling  Virginie  that  Tom  had 
a  "prior  attachment."  He  knew  that  Jules  would  consider 
himself  bound  to  respect  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in 
him.  Which  is  another  proof  that  his  friend  was  no  match 
for  him,  as  yet.  He  might  be,  some  day,  if  he  took  after 
his  respected  father.  Not  just  at  present,  however,  as 
Guillaume  Bilodeau  felt  sure. 

Jules,  at  all  events,  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
assurance.  "Oh,  of  course,"  he  said,  meaning  that  he 
would  keep  the  secret,  as  requested.  "  Where  shall  I  go  1 " 
he  enquired,  having,  evidently,  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
his  friend's  advice. 

Bilodeau,  junior,  was  a  worthy  nephew  of  Bilodeau  senid, 
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and  liacl  long  since  learned  the  necessity  of  doing  things 
thoroughly,  while  you  are  about  it,  "  Loc^k  here,"  he  re- 
turned, "  my  brother  and  I,  and  two  or  three  other  fellows, 
are  getting  up  a  private  company  to  take  up  chiinis  in 
Britisii  Cohimbia.  We  want  another  man  to  go  with  the 
party  we  are  sending  out.     How  would  that  suit  you?" 

"How  am  I  to  stand?"  asked  Jules,  whose  business 
instincts  had  not  suffered  from  the  effects  of  his  lovc-fever, 
"  that's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"There  are  rive  of  us  now,"  said  Guillaume,  who  really 
had  meant  to  ask  Jules  to  "  chip  in,"  either  by  cash  or  by 
services.  As  well  the  latter  as  the  former,  he  concluded ;  as 
head  ot  the  Com})any,  he  had  the  right  to  decide  such 
m.itters.  "  You  will  share  with  tiie  rest.  Does  that  suit 
you  ? " 

"  Perfectly."  And  each  felt  that  he  had  never  made  a 
better  bargain  in  his  life. 

Whether  it  were  that  she  really  cared  for  Jules,  and 
resented  his  "desertion,"  as  she  deemed  it,  Virgiiiie  <,'rew 
kincha-  than  ever  to  Tom  Fitzgerald,  which  was  exactly 
what  Guillaume  Bilodeau  had  hojjed  lor.  Not  that  he 
wished  Tom  to  win  ilademoiselle  St.  Etieiine,  or,  indeed, 
intended  that  he  should  do  so  ;  he  simply  wi>he<l  to  win 
Alice  Charrette  for  himself,  and,  since  the  kinder  Viryiiiie 
became  to  Tom,  the  more  Tom  neglected  Alice,  Guillaume 
Bilodeau  might  fairly  congratulate  hin.sidf  on  the  success  of 
his  manoeuvres.  He  oidy  needed  to  be  careful,  which,  as 
he  was  ot  a  somewhat  jtidegniatic  disposition  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  training,  ought  not,  he  felt,  to  be  ditlicult. 

This  was  how  Tom  came  to  be  on  the  fence,  with  as 
decidt'd  a  leaning  to  one  side  rather  than  to  the  other,  a> 
Alphonse  Bilodeau  himself,  except  that  Tom,  as  was  natural, 
shewed  his  leaning  more  plainly  than  it  would  have  suited 
the  politican  to  do.  Each,  h.owever,  posed  as  an  '"Imle- 
pendent,"  the  one  in  his  political,  the  other  in  his  love 
affairs,  the  difference  being  that  everybody  knew  on  whicli 
.side  Tom  would  come  down,  or  thought  they  did,  whercis 
no  one  could  foretell  as  much  in  Bilodeau's  case,  not  even 
the  person  chiefly  concerned,  simply  because  he  did  ii 
know  which  Party  would  be  successful  in  the  corainiji 
election. 
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Gnillaume  Bilodeau,  in  pursuance  of  his  prudent  policy 
of  heiii!^'  careful  was,  also,  to  a  c<U'tain  extent  an  exponent 
of  the  advantaj^es  to  be  derived  from  assuming  tiie  position 
occupied  by  his  uncle  and  by  Tom  Fitzgerald.  Not  that 
lu!  had  a!iy  doubt  as  to  which  side  he  should  prefer,  but 
rather  that  by  staying  where  he  was — -literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically — he  could  best  observe  how  things  were 
i^'oiiig  If  Alice,  so  he  reasoned,  wert;  disserted  by  Tom,  she 
would  l)e  in  a  mood  to  accept  consolation,  and  the  longer 
sill'  was  kept  waiting  for  it  the  more  welcome  it  would  be 
wlirii  it  came.  That  was  only  humau  nature.  The  one 
uukiKtwn  quantity,  so  to  say,  was  tin;  extent  of  her  regard 
for  Tola.  The  greater  that  niiglit  be,  the  more  need  there 
was  to  leave  her  to  luTself  as  long  as  possible.  Jules 
Lainalice  being  disposed  of,  for  six  months  at  least,  Virginie 
would,  of  course,  console  herself  witii  Tom,  during  that 
period,  if  not  ])ermanently  ;  he,  Guillaume,  would  devote 
liiinst'lf  to  journalism  and  to  politics  until  the  election 
shiMild  be  f>ver.  It  was  a  case  of  ])olitics  first  and  love- 
making  afterwards,  which  was  nothing  more  than  was  to  be 
exprctt'd  of  him. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  merely  in  deference  to  his  uncle's 
expre.ss  wishes,  to  which  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
yield,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  plans  he  had  laid 
our  for  himself,  that  "L'Htoile,"  the  ])a])er  of  whicii  he  and 
his  brother  were  iiomin.al  pr"])rict(»rs,  should  have  "hedged  " 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  of  those  who 
maiiaued  it.  It  became  more  "candid"  in  its  advice  to  the 
Government  than  (!ver  before,  })ointed  out  tlu;  duty  to  be  done 
witii  an  inflexibility  truly  Brutus  like;  stated,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  the  claim  of  '-our  oppressed  co-religionists"  to  ''full 
and  complete  justice."  All  of  which  met  with  (iuillaume's 
complete  appi'oval — which  was  fortunate.  Alice's  father 
read  "L'Etoile;"  Alice  knew  who  was  the  proprietor ;  the 
inference  is  obvious.  Alice  Charrette  was  becoming  a 
personage  of  greater  importance  than  she  was  aware  of.  It 
is  not  always  that  love  and  politics  accord  so  well. 

The  position  of  advantage  so  often  alluded  to  was, 
apparently,  becoming  popular  or  fashionable,  it  is  not  very 
material  which.  Tom,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  a  monopoly 
of  it  as  regards  love-affairs  ;    Alphonse  Bilodeau  was  not 
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destined    '  the   solo    (icciipant.    of  tho   fence   ]»oliti(;al. 

There  n^  e  heeii  dthers,  \vitl»  whom  this  chioiiicle  is 

not  cv  a  ;  ill  fact,  it  may  safely  he  asserted  that  there 

werf  it  many.     The  Conservatives  iiad  heeii  in  office 

for  ei_,....!en  years,  whieh,  of  itself,  was  in  some  sense  a 
disadvanta<j;e  ;  deniocraci-'s  liave  quei^'  notions  I'.s  to  what 
constitutes  fair  play;  tlu!  proverhial  "turn  aiiout"  has  uu- 
accountahle  attractions  for  the  intelli_i:eiit  electorate.  The 
Cons(M'vatives  had  had  three  turns  runninnj.  at  least,  if  not 
four,  it  was  time,  so  many  people  thouiiht,  for  that  very 
reason,  if  for  no  more  valid  one,  to  "uive  the  other  felh)ws 
a  show."  There  were,  therefore,  a  good  many  follower:;  of 
the  example  set  by  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and 
who,  like  liim,  were  anxiously  waiting  to  set;  "which  way 
the  cat  would  jumii." 

Among  these  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Charles 
Fisher  Esq..  now  member  for  Vaudn.'uil  County  in  the 
Loci)  Legislature,  and  entitled  thereby — by  custom,  at 
least, — to  the  designation  of  "Honourable" — a  concession 
not  (jxtended  to  ladies,  a  restriction  which  would  doiihili-ss 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  King  James  L — Fisher  was, 
of  course,  not  only  expected  to  "vote  straight"  for  his 
party,  in  contradistinction,  that  is,  to  Alphonse  Bilodeaii's 
"  Independence,"  which  his  old  associates  did  not  by  any 
means  approve  of,  but  also  to  "work  "  for  it,  such  ''work" 
being  held  to  include  a  generous  subscription  to  the 
"  campaign  fund."  He,  therefore,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  giving  it — ami 
were  in  a  position  to  require  that  he  should  follow  it- 
resigned  his  dual  position  as  M.P.P.  for  Vaudreuil  County 
and  Mayor  of  St.  Philippe,  and  entered  the  lists  against 
his  former  "friend  "  Bilodeau,  as  the  candidate  endorsed  by 
the  Party.  Not  that  Bilodeau  worried  himself  greatly  at 
thus  being  tacitly  "  turned  down,"  as  the  phrase  goes ;  it  was 
part  of  the  "  martyrdom  "  he  was  called  on  to  endure  in 
his  capacity  of  "champion  of  the  oppressed  minority," 
was,  that  is,  something  which  he  could  use  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  did. 

Fisher,  however,  was  the  "Party's  choice,"  duly  nominated 
in  the  "regular  caucus,"  and,  consequently,  properly  sup- 
ported.    His  being  a  "  Protestant " — he  certainly  was  not  a 
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Catholic,  even  in  Bilodeau's  sonsn  of  thei  term — was  a  point 
in  liis  favour ;  a  Pn)te>5taiit  cahinct,  headt;(l  by  an  Oranj^e- 
man,  had  introduced  "  Rcsmedial  Legislation  " — why,  they 
best  knew,  "  motives  "  in  politics,  must  not  be  too  closely 
enquired  into — it  was  therefore  a  V(!ry  plausible  piece  of 
"consistency"  on  their  part  to  "run"  an  English  Protestant 
candidate  in  an  eh'ctt)ral  division  ovefwhelmingly  French 
Canadian  and  Catholic.  They  doubtless  considered  it 
"j,'0()d  business,"  as  indeed  it  was  ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  Hilndeau's  plan  of  "raising  them,"  as  ihe  poker- 
players  say.  would  prove  "better  business" — or  worse. 
But  Fishr'r  was  supposed  to  "cai'ry  tin;  vote  of  St.  Philippe 
ill  his  pocket;"  hail  come  in,  as  local  member,  by  a  "'  glorious" 
majority;  since  St.  Philippe  was  the  "pivot"  of  the  County, 
his  election,  so  the  Party  maiiagers  assured  him,  was  "a 
dead  certainty." 

He  was  determined  at  all  events  to  make  it  so,  if  anybody 
could,   and   was    unquestionably  the    best   man    the    Party 
could  j)ossil)ly  have  put  up  against  Bilodeau.      His  suspicion, 
which  he  had  l)y  this  time  im|»arted  to  others,  as  wtdl  as  to 
his  friend  Lamalice,  and  in  quarters  where  it  would  have 
most  efiect,  namidy,  that  Alplionse  P>ilodeau  had  sold  the 
Party  to   the  enemy,  hail  had  a  good  deal   to  do — as  he 
iutfialed  th;,l    it  should— with   his   i)eiiig   chosen   as  Con- 
servative nominee  foi  VaudriMiil.      TIkil  was  the  one  weak 
spot  in  Bilodeau's  otherwise  admirable  scheme,  imd  Bilodeau 
was  aware    of  tl;e   tact.      He   did   not,  as  already  stated, 
worry  much  about  being  ''  turned  down,"  but  he  did  realise, 
pretty  clearly,  that  Fisher  '■  knew  too  much,"  and  that  his 
iiew    allies,   the    Liberals,    had    been     most    injudiciously 
parsimonious  in  not  oflTering  to  his  Honour,  the  Mayor  of 
St.  Pluli[)pe,  a  more   substantial   and   immediate  incentive 
to  "conversion."     It  was  too  late  now,  as  Bilodeau  clearly 
saw ;   it  must    be   his    denial    against    Fisher's  assertion ; 
surely   the   French    Canadians    would    believe    him,    "un 
Cauadien  catholique  comme  vous  autres,"  rather  than  the 
"calumnies"  of  "  un  protestatit  anglais."     Race  prejudice '^ 
and  religious    bigotry    are    weighty    factors    in    Canadian  I 
politics. 

On  the  whole,  they  were  pretty  evenly  matched.     More- 
over, if  Bilodeau  had  the  advantage  of  St.  Etienne's  valuable 
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services,    "on  l)Usiiu'Hs  principles,"   of  course,  those  of  St. 
Etieiine'.s  senior  partner,  i'l(linoii<l  Liini.ilice,  were  ut  Ki>iicr's 
dis])osal,    on    the    same    terms,   prcsuniiiltly.     Wlictlicr  St. 
Etienne,  after  tlie  evmt.  conlidi  <1  to  liis  ('(illf.-i-ut'  the  little 
histcMy  C(»nnecte(l  witii  the  JMamieinent  is  nioio  than  doiiht- 
f'ul,  in  fact,  it  may  lie  safely  asserted  that  he  did  not.     Tliat, 
as  has  ])een  said,  was  a  .strictly  personal  speculnfidn,  the 
results  of  which  weie,  naturally, — in  St.  Ktieniie's  estiniatii)ii 
— to  he  considered  as  strictly  personal  also.      Hut  sonic  hiat 
of  the  matter  had  leaked  out,  as  such  hints  will,  Imwcvfr 
carefully  ijuarded   anil  Laniidice,  either  by  intuition  fi>uii<lt'(l 
on  lon<,'  and  varied  experience  of  his  partnei's  "  possiliijitics," 
or  hy  a  process  of  elinunatioii,  as  it  were,  perhaps  l>y  both 
combined,  had  arrived  at  two  conclusions:  tiist,  that  some- 
body had  "sweated"  the  AJandenu;nt--that  is  Lan)aliK'.s 
phrase,  for  which  the  historian  declines  to  be  h(^ld  responsilik', 
— and,  secondly,  that  Anastase  Sr.   Etienne  was  the  only 
man  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  whose  ".jcuiius  could  have 
conceived   and   carried  out  such  a  remarkable    "stroke  of 
business.'' 

This  conclusion,  as  may  be  inuijxined,  was  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  the  noniimd  head  of  t\ni  firm.       lie  was  quite 
ready  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  delicate  operation 
in  question  must  have  been  ])erfornie(l,  and  to  >;ive  the  per- 
former due  credit  for  the  same,  but  he  certaiidy  did  not 
approve    of  his  junior's    "dishonourable   conduct" — as  it 
appeared  to  him — in  keeping  such  a  good  thing  to  himself, 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  had  been  perfectly  ju.stified  in  not 
communicating  to  St,  Etienne  what  Fisher  had  told  liim 
about  Bilodeau's  political  apostasy — sodifFerently  do  different 
people  view  the  same  thing.     In  the  first  place,  if  true,  St, 
Etienne  was,  in  all  probability,  in  possession  of  the  secret; 
that  was  Lamalice's  original  excuse  for  keeping  so  imi)ortant 
a  matter  to  himself,  contrary  to  the  tacitly-understood  terms 
of  partnership.     Later  on,  and  after  the  Mandement  episode, 
he  justified  himself,  to  himself,  even  more  completely,  by  a 
chain  of  reasoning  which  was,  to  his  mind,  absolutely  con- 
vincing, and  which  amounted  to  this,  namely,  that  if  St. 
Etienne  had  told  him  nothing  about  so  important  a  matter 
as  that  of  "  stealing  the  Bishops'  thunder,"  he  must  have 
acted  in  a  similar  fashion  in  many  other  cases.     Since  he 
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knew  his  jiartiier'.s  eharaeter — if  aiiylxxly  (li<l — ht;  was  pro- 
biilily  ri,i,'lit,  on  ij^cnfi.il  |>riMei[»l(vs.  At  all  events,  he  thon,i,'ht 
so,  which  was  t'nongii  foi'  him.  St,  Etienne,  he  felt  certain, 
had  known  ot  Ihlodean's  intention  from  the  very  first. 

That  he  .shonid  place  his  services  at  Fisher's  dispos.d,  tliat 
is,  at  tin-  disposal  of  the  Conservative  l*arty,  for  a  consider- 
ation duly  a.Lcreeil  upon,  w;is,  therefore,  not  only  wliiit  his 
partner  wonld  expect  him  to  do,  in  any  case,  as  St.  Etienne 
lind  informed  IJihuh-au,  hut  was,  also  a  i)er-onal  satist'actioii 
to  him,  inasnuu'h  as  In;  jiad  nia(h'  up  his  mind  to  ii.ive  tlie 
best  ot  the  l)aru;iin,  in  every  siaisi  ;  to  ".get  even  "  with  hi.s 
over-smart  colleague,  in  fact.  If  the  Conservatives  wtire 
returned  to  jjower  the  printing  contract  for  the  Province, 
would,  as  was  clearly  understood,  l)e  given  to  the  firm  of 
Lam  dice  amf  St.  KtieiUie,  tor  services  reiidei'ed  hy  the 
seiiii-r  partner;  if  the  Liherals  shonid,  hy  any  cliaiu;e,  be 
siicccssiul,  tiie  contiaet  would  he  di.s|)os('d  of  in  tin;  same 
way,  that  had,  (h)ul)tless,  heen  arranged  hetwijen  Bilodeau 
and  the  junior  partner.  'I'he  difference  was  tiiat,  in  the 
former  case.  Lamalict;  would  he  able  to  '*  provide  for  his 
own  interest,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it  ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  he  St.  Etienne's  interest  that  would  he  pro- 
vided for,  which  was.  manifestly,  most  unfair,  since  the 
"deal"  over  the  Mandement  must  have  had  results  more 
than  equal  to  the  "  provision  "  to  he  derived,  uutler  the  most 
favoiuahle  circumstances  imaginable,  from  a  five  years' 
printing  contract  Altogether  the  partnership  appeared  to 
be  in  serious  danger  of  dissolution,  through  an  acute  diver- 
gence of  "  intere.sts." 

This  much  hy  way  of  explanation  as  to  how  the  partners 
came  to  l)e — as,  in  truth,  everybody  who  knew  tiiem  had 
always  expected  they  would  be — if  not  on  opposite  sides, 
for  Bilodeau  still  claimed  to  be  a  Conservative,  at  least  on 
different  committees.     Each  candidate  was,  unquestionably,  \ 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  services  offered,  the  two  partners,  1 
their  "  business "  preferences    notwithstanding,    were,   by 
common  consent  of  those  qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  1 
the  best  and  most  skilful  "practical"   politicians  in  the  ' 
Province,   probably    in   the  Dominion,  since  the  French- 
Canadian,  in  politics  (of  a  kind)  and  diplomacy  (also  of  a  \ 
kind)  can  "  give  points "  to  any  man  living,  a  New  York 
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aldtTniiin  not  ('xcj'ptod,  Jind  "Ix-rit  him  in  a  cftiitt-r."  The 
})t!ttiu,n  W!is,  c()iiM('(|U('ntly,  pretty  evt'ii,  uiid,  Imd  it  jiot  hecn 
for  St.  Ktit'inu''s  *' .st'lfiHhiu's.s"  on  Ww  innuorahU'  occasion 
BO  ot'tt'ii  iiUiidrd  to.  tln!  two  inoii  luiglit  liuvo  reinuinod 
partiicr.s  to  tlm  end  of  tlic  cliiipter. 

There  stil)  reinaiiis  one  of  our  acqnaintance,  who  (h-serves 
a  passing  notice,  Patrick   MarcelhiH  l''itzi,'erald  to  wir,  sinco 
he,  fdso,  had  fonnd  it  iieceHsary — or  so  lie  fancied — to  neat 
himselt  on  the  tdevation  patronized  so  extensively  just  at 
this  jieiiod  of  oni"  history.     The  Irishnian  was,  in  tact,  in  a 
mo.^t  niiconifortah!*!  dilemma,  notu'  the  h'ss  so,  hccimsc  of 
his  own  niakin.i;,  but  rath-T  more,  on  that  very  aocoMnl.  as 
is    nsnally    the    case.      Which    dih-niina   lia<l    three   horns, 
instead  of  merely  two  as  i.s  the  case  with  most  specimens 
of  that,  class  of   cattle  ;    was,  ther»*fore,  (piite  a   raiity  ni 
tlw  way  ot  dilemmas,  iclated,  possihly,  to  tiu;  lonn-horncd 
creatures  knowti  as  Irish  hulls.     Horn  numl»er  one:  If  ho 
voted  Conservative,  he  must  vote  either  for  Hilodcau  or  tor 
Fisher;  he  would  just  as  soon  have  votetl  for  the  J^ — in 
propria  per sfina.     Horn    nund)er   two;  (pertectly  distinct): 
If  he  voted  Conservative,  he  would  he  votinjx  as  the  Curo 
wished  him  to  do,  and,  thereh)re — accordini^  to  his  lo^ic— 
submittini:  t(»  clerical  tyranny.     Horn  nundicr  tluee :     If 
he  voted   Liberal,  his  wife  would  he  sure  to  know  it— she 
always  did  know  eveiythiiiij  that  didn't  concern  her — and 
would  uMve  him  no  ])eace  until  he  should  have  done  penance 
— which  he  had  no  wish  to  do — for  "  bi^trayin^  the  Catholic 
cause,"  as  she   would  be   sure    to    express   it.     For  some 
unaccountable  reason,  or  no-reason,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  he  might  cast  a  blank  ballot  and  so  satisfy  everylxxly, 
— or    nobody,   except   himselt,   and,   possibly — after  much 
persuasion — his  },'ood  lady  as  well.       If  it  had  occurred  to 
him,  he  would,  in  all   probability,  have  regarded  it  as  a 
rather  shabby  way  of  "crawling  out  of  it" — as  it  certainly 
was.       He  therefore  concluded  to  assume,  for  the  present,  a 
seat    on    the    fence    political.       Uncomfortable,    and    even 
undignified  as  it  might  be,  it  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
being  impaled  on  any  one  of  the  horns  aforesaid,  which, 
otherwise,  appeared  to  be  the  only  choice  lett  him. 
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Tin;  wiits  wcro  out  ut  last,  and  tim  contest  was  fairly 
Im'u'iiii  ;  it  remained  to  be  8«!en  which  of  thy  two  Parties 
wniild  prove  successful.  The  (Jotiservatives  had  appealed 
to  the  country  aj,'ainst  the  '' olc^tnu'tion  "  ot  the  Liberals  in 
rrsptct  cf  IJeinetlial  Leu'islation,  hut  tliey  kru'W  better  than 
to  make  this  one  issue  their  sole  claim  to  re-election.  That 
would  luive  been  a  mistake,  seeirii,^  that  a  lar<,'e  section  of 
tlifii  supporters,  in  Ontario  and  the  Wcwl,  especially,  were, 
aliviuly,  i)ecomin^'  restive  at  the  favour  shown  to  the 
'Papists"  of  Manitoba,  It  was  all  very  well,  as  they  sonio- 
uhat  i,'rud^'iiigly  a<lmitted,  to  have;  made  the  attempt  to 
rotort:  the  privile<;(;s  to  whi'-h  the  sai<l  "Papists"  had 
!ip|iareiitly.  a  le^'al,  or,  at  all  events,  a  technical  claim; 
"loyal  obedience  to  the  decision  ot  the  Crown,  as  declaied 
by  the  Privy  Council,"  would,  no  doubt,  work  in  well  into 
jtliittortn  oratory,  but  the  Party,  as  a  whole,  wanted  some- 
thing more.  In  fact,  the  "loyalty"  cry,  to  which  the 
iicluiol  Question  gave  the  key-not;',  could  be  extended,  as 
the  Party  managt^rs  realized,  to  the  other  policy  on  which 
they  intended  to  join  issue  with  their  opponents.  It  was 
to  be  "Protection  and  Prosperity"  versus  "Free  Trade  and 
Famine;"  but  Protection  also  meant  "loyalty  to  Great 
Britain '' — how  or  why  those  who  made  the  declaration  did 
nut  condescend  to  explain, — m  hereas  "  Free  Trade,"  as 
advocated  by  a  party  vviiich  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
"unrestricted  Keciprocity "  with  the  United  States,  obvi- 
•Jiisly  nnplied  not  only  the  famine  that  must,  of  necessity, 
accompany  the  closing  of  all  the  factories,  but  also  "Com- 
mercial Union,"  and,  finally,  Annexation.      If   that  were 
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not  logic,  it  WIS  good  enough  for  ** cainp.-iigu "  literature 
an<l  specclu's. 

The  Party  of  Protettioii  was,  iiatuniUy,  the  jjartv  of 
wealth.  All  tho  great  im|)()rt('r.s,  nuM-jhants,  a!.(l  uiaiiii- 
facturers,  were  ranged  round  its  Ijanners,  and.  insclf-dijlenco 
if  from  no  other  motive,  subscribed  nubly  to  its  "  wiir 
chest."  The  tree  and  independent  ehtctor  wiio  lias  the 
fortune  to  enjoy  "  i)oi)ular  government"  evinces  a  fondiit'.ss 
for  solid  and  substantial  arguments  as  to  how  he  should 
cast  his  vote,  winch  might  sur[)riseithose  who  live  {wnlcv  the 
"  eflfete  tyranny  ''  of  less  Hl)eral  constitutions  ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  at  all  that  each  Party  would  offer  as  many  ot  the 
said  reasons,  to  those  who  might  be  anKuiable  thereto,  us 
they  could  by  any  possibility  lay  hands  on.  Of  the  two 
parties,  the  Conservatives  were  supposed  to  be  the  l)etter- 
oflF,  in  this  res|)ect;  still,  there  was  no  saying  what  sar[)i'ises 
might  be  in  store — until  after  the  event. 

The  Conservatives,  being  in  office,  were  in  a  position  to 
grant  present  favours  to  their  friends;  the  Libeials  could 
only  make  promises.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
gratitude  of  the  one  class,  for  favours  received,  would  inspire 
greater  zeal  for  their  benefactors  than  gratitude  for  favours 
to  come  should  instil  into  the  otliers.  There  was,  of  course, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  already  blessed,  the  element  of 
risk,  to  stir  them  up  to  manful  effort ;  if  the  Party  did  not 
get  in,  they  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  would  have  to 
get  out.  It  is  never  well  to  be  too  sure;  the  "boys"  would 
have  to  work  and  to  work  hard,  if  they  wished  to  keep  the 
positions  given  them,  in  consideration  of  services  to  be 
rendere<l. 

As  for  the  Liberals,  they  hoped  to  be  returned,  partly  by 
the  vote  of  the  Protestant  West,  and  partly  by  that  of 
Catholic  Quebec.  It  would  not  suit  them  that  either  vote 
should  have  too  great  a  preponderance  ;  if  Ontario  could, 
with  any  show  of  justice,  claim  to  have  returned  them 
to  power,  Ontario  would  have  to  be  conciliated.  That 
meant  "  No  coercion  of  Manitoba."  The  effect  of  which 
policy  on  Quebec  was  something  they  did  not  care  to 
contemplate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Quebec  could  claim 
credit  for  their  victory,  they  would  have  to  satisfy  Quebec. 
That  was  where  the  Protestants  of  the  West  would  "kick" 
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streiuiDiif^ly.  But  if  noitlier  Ontario  nor  Quebec  could  pre- 
tend to  say,  '•  Aiont?  I  did  it,"  tlu-n  the  Cabinet  could  be 
iiij,'i'iiifnisly  '*  balMiiccd,"  and  tlm  nominal  loader  could  wash 
his  liaiids  of  all  liirtber  responsibility.  That  was  why, 
j)n'-UMi:il»ly,  the  Party  weni  for  "  No  coercion  "  in  the  West, 
ami  lor  "  Mnre  than  the  Keine(lial  Hill  "  in  Quel)ec.  It  is 
just  a.s  well  to  please  (everybody — if  you  can.  It  is  always 
easy  to  make  promises  ;  easier  still,  if  you  only  know  how, 
to  (leiiioMstrate  tlint  l)lack  means  white,  and  white,  black. 
If  not,  a  diuLiy  drab  will  surely  satisfy  any  reasonable 
mortal. 

Th'.'  ])latform  oratory  may,  thi-refore,  be  left  to  the 
imai^ination,  or  to  the  curious  student  of  contemporary 
jnuriialisni.  Certain  incidents,  however,  that  seem  to  belong 
more  particularly  to  our  chronich^  (»f  St.  Philippe,  may  be 
tlioui^lit  to  deserve  a  passing  notice,  'i'he  (Jure,  as  we  have 
seen,  carefully  carried  out  the  instiuctions  of  his  superiors, 
and  abstained  from  all  bias  in  favour  ot  one  Party  more 
than  the  other.  To  those  who  consulted  him,  he  returned 
tiio  same  unvarying  rei)ly,  "  You  must  vote  as  your  con- 
science tells  you,"  nor  could  any  one  of  his  p.irishioners 
draw  from  him  a  more  definite;  expression  of  opinion.  And 
yet  Mr.  Patrick  Marcellus  Fitzgerald  was  quite  satisfieil — in 
his  own  mind — that,  if  he  were  to  vote  Conservative;  lie 
would  be  submittin<j:  to  "clerical  dictation."  The  mental 
process  by  wiiich  he  arrived  at  the  said  conclusion  would 
be  interesting  if — by  a  miracle — it  could  be  unravePed  and 
explained. 

The  Presbyterian  minister,  as  has  been  duly  chronicled, 
was  not,  by  any  means,  so  ciiary  of  "  intervention  "  as 
Monsieur  I'Abbe  Lalonde.  His  severest  critics,  of  whonoi 
there  were  not  a  few  in  St.  Philippe,  could  not  refuse  hira 
the  credit  of  acting  as  his  conscience  bade  him ;  what 
annoyed  them,  and  James  T.  Carruthers  in  particular,  was 
that  the  reverend  gentleman's  conscience  was  not  as  their 
conscience.  That  is  a  "  perversity ''  which  many  people 
find  it  hard  to  forgive,  even  in  their  nearest  and  dearest ; 
those  who  do  not  think  as  we  do  are,  manifestly,  either 
"  wrong  "  or  "foolish,"  possibly  both.  But  what  aggravated 
the  Rev.  Watson  Macdonald's  "perversity,"  in  this  particular 
instance,  was  the  fact  that  the  "  Popish  priest,"  who  should 
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— according  to  Fitzgerald  as  well  as  Carruthers  et  al : — have 
been  working  *'  tooth  and  nail,"  in  the  puli)it  and  in  the 
confessional,  for  the  Conservatives,  was  doing  nothin"  of 
the  kind.  It  was  reserved  for  the  pastor  of  a  highly  en- 
lightened Protestant  "  church "  to  show  to  St.  Philippe 
what  was  meant  by  "the  priest  in  politics." 

The  said  pastor  could  not,  of  course,  as  Carruthers  had 
taken  care  to  assert,  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion, 
inflict  any  "spiritual  penalties,"  on  any  member  of  liis  Hock 
who  might  prove  politically  recalcitmnt.  But  his  Pres- 
byterian Reverence  had  a  way  of  hitting  at  the  laxer 
members  of  his  flock  which  the  said  members  did  not  at  all 
relish  ;  moreover,  when  he  said,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  that 
every  Christian  was  bound  in  conscience,  before  God,  to 
vote  for  tile  Liberal  Party,  a  certain  number  of  wives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts  were  sure  to  believe  hiin— 
women  are  easily  terrified  into  submission  to  priestly 
tyranny.  And,  so  believing,  they  would,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, from  a ''perverted"  sense  of  duty,  exercise  "moral 
pressure"  on  their  respective  husbands,  sons,  brothers  and 
"best  young  men,"  such  as  the  male  animal  finds  it  at  all 
times  hard  to  resist ;  such  in  la(;t,  as'jfor  Mr.  Fitzgtaald,  con- 
stituted the  sharp  point  of  the  third  horn  of  his  extra- 
ordinary dilemma.  The  minister  was,  in  a  word— so 
Carruthers  and  his  friends  declared — influencing  his  con- 
gregation.  interfering  in  politics,  l)y  working  on  the  super- 
stition of  his  female  parishioners.  Whereas  the  "Popish 
prieat."  whether  from  "  i>erversity,"  or  from  "  Jesuitry,"— it 
was  hard  to  say  which,  and  might  be  both — was  leaving  his 
peoj)le  practically  free  to  choose,  the  sole  restriction  l)eiiig 
that  they  must  vote  for  the  man  who  would  "do  justice" 
to  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba.  Even  that  left  a  margin  for 
"  interpretation  "  as  wide  as  any  reasonable  man  could  wish 
for. 

The  contrast,  annoying  as  it  was  to  Carruthers  and  his 
friends,  and  a  positive  grievance  to  Fitzgerald,  constituted 
a  sore  puzzle  to  Monsieur  Lalonde's  temperance  ally,  John 
Bampton.  The  two  men  had  seen  a  goo<l  deal  of  each 
other  since  the  episode  of  Joe  Duhamel's  shebeen,  and,  as 
was  only  natural  under  the  circumstances,  the  better  they 
grew  to  know  each  other  the  better  friends  they  became. 
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Bainpton,  in  Monsieur  le  Cure's  eyes  was  too  f,'ood  a  man  to 

be  an  English  heretic  ;  Monsieur  Lalondo,  accordiiig  to  the 

Proiiihitiotiist,  was   too  goofl  a  Christian   to  be    i  Popish 

priest.     From  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that     jch  had 

a  firm  belief  in  the  absolute  sincerity  and  moral  hon(>sty  of 

the  other.     When,  therefore,  Monsieur  le  Cure  refrained 

from    "toutiiig"    for    the    Conservatives,    as    Fitzgerald, 

Carrulhers,  etc.,  seemed  to  consider  that  he  should  have 

done.  P*an)pt()n  attrilnited  the  i)riest's  conduct   neither  to 

"perversity"  nor  to  "Jesuitry,"  but  simj)ly  to  obedience  to 

his  su]>eri(»rs.     What  1  heir  reasons  or  their  motives  might 

be,  John  Bamf)ton  did  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  judiie. 

And  this  not  merely  from  charity  towards  others,  a  charity 

which,  to  say  truth,  he  would,  at  an  earlier  ])eriod  of  his 

existence,  have  found  it  ditfieult  to  extend  to  "Papists," 

but  rather  from  the  tact  that,  having  learned  to  know  and 

resiicct  an  indixidual  "Pa[)ist,"  he  had  grown  to  distrust 

his  previous  convictions  concerning  the  "evils  of  Pojiery." 

If  one  priest  were  good,  honest,  and  sincere,  a  "  Christian  " 

according  to  "Evangelical"  phraseology,  others  might  be, 

too.  for  aught  he  knew  ;  and  since  Mgr,  Perras  had  specially 

chosen  Monsieur  Lalonde  as  Cure  of  St.  Philippe,  he  must, 

so  Bampton  reasoned,  have  done  so  either  out  of  policy,  to 

put  it  mildly, — which  did  not  seem  likely — or  because  the 

Bishop  and  the   priest  thought  alike,  which  was   a  more 

a'.'reeable,  and,  therefore,  a  more  probable  alternative.      If, 

then,  the  Bishop  and  the  Cure  were  of  one  mind,  the  Bishop 

must  he,  in  some  sense,  such  a  man  as  the  Cure ;  which 

was  a  conception  of  the  "possibilities"  of  "Popery"  that 

raiiiht  have  astonished  the  Prohibitionist,  had  he  allowed 

himself  to  reason  the  matter  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  state  of  mind  due  rather  to 
what  we  call  sentiment  than  to  any  clear  or  logical  ratioci- 
nation. It  satisfied  his  sense  of  justice,  founded  on  a 
charity  which  it  gave  him  a  real  pleasure  to  exercise  to- 
wards a  class  of  men  whom,  as  he  began  to  feel,  rather  than 
actually  to  realize,  he  had,  at  least,  possibly  misunderstood, 
or  failed  to  understand,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
To  such  a  man,  so  predisposed,  the  contrast  between  the 
Cure's  attitude  towards  the  strife  of  parties,  an  attitude 
willingly  assumed,  as  Bampton  felt  sure,  and  not  merely 
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out  of  obedience  to  his  Bishop,  and  that  of  his  own  minister 
who  should,  as  he  viewed  it  have  set  a  better  examidti  than 
a  "Popish  priest,''  and  shouhl,  certainly,  not  have  hiWm  so 
far  short  of  that  set  by  the  latter,  came  with  a  force  that 
surprised  liimself. 

"  1  don't  understand  it,"  he  said,  to  his  acquaintance 
Waters  of  the  "  Sentinel,"  as  they  were  discussing  the  lu;v. 
Mr.  Macdonald's  too-famous  sermon,  a  few  days  before  the 
election. 

"Don't  understand  what?"  asked  Water.«,  somewhat 
puzzled  at  the  abrupt  remark. 

"  How  a  Po[>ish  priest  can  set  a  ,i<ood  example  to  ;\  Pro- 
testant miin'ster,"  rejoined  Bampton,  wlio,  much  as  he 
respected  his  friend,  the  Cure,  really  could  not  reconcile  the 
apparent  discrepancy — to  him,  a  very  real  one — with  his 
preconceived  id(>as  as  to  tlie  titness  of  thinirs. 

"  It's  a  piece   of  Jesuitical  policy,  on   their  part,  that's 
what  it  is,"  asserted  the  journalist,   with  much  eiii|iliasis, 
He  really  believed  it,  too.     He  was,  heart  and  .soul,  a  L'beral 
and  a  Protestant,  a  Prohibitionist,  moreover,  as  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Sentinel,"     Both  as  a  Liberal  and 
a  Protestant,  he  had  a  <>rievance  a,:.,'ainst  the  hierarchy  ainl 
the  clerj^y  on  account  of  the  line  of  action  wiiich  they  haJ 
pursued.      He  and  his  [)ary  iiad  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  clergy  wouhl  come  out  "flat-footed,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
on  the  side  of  the  (Conservative  party  ;  in  lact.  the  *  Sentinel' 
had,  not  long  before,  publislied  a  cartoon,  sui)j)ose(l  to  he 
funny,  representing  a  very  diminutive  Conservative  leafier 
as  nursed  in  the  arms  of  a  gigantic  and  most  truculent- 
looking  prelate,  in  full  pontificals  (more  or  less  correct)  with 
the  legend  "Me  and  the  Bishop."     Had  the  Bishops  actnl 
as  they  were  expected  to  act,  the  Liberals  would  have  lial 
a    glorious    handle. — in    the    West — against    "the    Popes | 
Party,"  and  the  Protestant  drum  could  have  been  soundei 
with  a  soul-stirring  vigour.     As  to  Quebec  ;  well,  Bilodeausl 
plan  of  promising  more  than  the  Conservatives  was  their 
only    chance.       A    complete     "turn-over"    was,    in  tie  I 
"Sentinel's"  opinion,  too  much  to  expect.     In  any  case,;u 
has  been  already  said,  the  Liberals  did  not  wisii  to  owe 
their  election  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  vote  of  tiie 
Catholic  Province.     And  now,  thanks  to  the  Bishops,  this 
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was  just  what  was  most  likely  to  occur.     No  wonder  that 
Waters  accused  tliem  of  acting  from  motives  of  "Jesuitical 

policy." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that?"  enquired  Bampton,  who, 
to  say  the  truth,  iiis  recently-learned  lesson  of  charity 
towards  "Papists"  notwithstanding,  was,  from  force  of 
hahit  and  training,  srrangely  inclined  to  tlie  same  opinion. 
Watt-rs  had  the  rej)Utation  which,  in  a  small  community, 
attaches  to  a  newspaper  man,  a  beautiful  exami»le  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  editorial 
"we."  Waters,  moreover,  was  a  shining  light  in  the  con- 
irrejiation  of  St.  Cuthbert's — how  the  Presbyteiians  of  St. 
Piiilipjie  cam(!  to  choose  a  Popish  monk  as  their  name-saint 
the  ])rfsent  chronicler  has  never  understood — , Waters  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Moreover,  he  was  too  true  a 
"Christian,"  or  so  Bampton  believed,  to  bear  consciously — 
false  witness  against  his  neighbours,  even  though  they  might 
hY\m\  to  be  "Papists." 

'•What  makes  me  say  it?"  returned  Waters,  almost  as 
if  vexed  at  the  other's  deiisene.ss,  "  why,  it's  as  clear  as  mud. 
Tlu  y  know  the  French-Canadians  are  determined  to  have 
their  own  man  as  premier  .  .  .  You'll  adtiiit  tlnit  much 
won't  you  ( "     This  was  merely  Wateis'  way. 

'•  I'ertaiidy,"  was  the  reply,  "the  national  feeling  is  very 
stiviiiL',  in  this  Province  ;  it's  our  only  chance,  too,"  Bampton 
added,  thou.uhtfully.  "Our  only  chance,"  lit*  repeated, 
"uiiltss  we  can  get  a  big  majority  in  the  West,  which  I 
douht.  The  manufacturers  are  afraitl  of  Free  Trade,  and 
>o  are  the  fanners,  for  that  mattei-.  They  think  it  means 
C'onuuercial  Union  with  the  States." 

"it's  a  chance  that  will  ruin  us,  then,"'  the  journalist 
retorted,  as  if  annoyed  at  so  long  an  interruption  of  his 
ai'jiument.  "  The  Bishops  know  they  can't  Hght  against 
the  national  sentiment,  so  they  are  going  to  make  it  possible 
fur  the  Liberals  to  win  in  Quebec.  11  they  do,  then  the 
Bishops  will  control  the  Liberal  Party." 

"How?"    Bampton    wanted    to   be    sure   that    his    own 

jsurmi.se  was  correct.       His  regard  for  his  friend  the  Cure, 

pvhich  as  he  began  to  realize,  had,  to   some  extent,  and 

almost  unconsciously,  modified  his  opinions  concerning  the 

ICatholic  priesthood  as  a  whole,  made  the  surmise  which,  he 
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somehow  felt,  Waters  would  confirm,  a  more  nnwoloome 
one  tliiiii  lin  would  have  believed  possible, 

"How?"  the  journalist  repeated,  wonderint,'  at  the 
reluctance  which  he  had  detected  in  Bampton's  tone  a 
reluctance  of  which  the  latter  was  wholly  aware,  yet  did 
not  know  that  he  had  betrayed  it  in  any  way,  "why,  they 
tell  their  peojjle  they  must  vote  for  the  men  who  will 
promise  to  do  justice  to  the  minority  in  Manitoba,  and  that 
man  Bilodeau  is  so  determined  to  show  us  we  can't  win 
without  him  that  he  has  persuaded  the  local  managers  to 
instruct  all  the  candidates  in  this  Province  to  promise  more 
than  the  Remedial  Bill." 

"And  if  he  succeeds  V 

"  If  he  succeeds,  there  will  be  a  turn-over,  and  we 
owe  our  success  to  the  vote  of  Quebec." 

"Yes,  and  then?"  Bampton  guessed  already,  but  stil! 
that  strange  reluctance,  which  .seemed  to  have  increased, 
rather  than  diminished,  made  him  wish  to  hear  what  the 
journalist  would  .say. 

•'  We  shall  have  to  keep  our  promise,  that's  all,"  returiiM 
Waters,  grimly,  who,  of  course,  could  have  no  idea  of  the 
solution  which  had  occurred  to  Bilodeau,  which  Bilodeai 
had,  so  far,  very  wisely  kept  to  himself,  "  and  what  oiir 
friends  in  the  West  will  say  to  that,  you  can  imagine,  m 
well  as  1.  Between  Bilodeau  and  the  Bishops,  we  are  in  a 
nice  fix." 

"  We  certainly  are,"  Bampton  admitted,  gravely.  " Still,' 
— more  hopefully — "  they  may  not  succeed." 

"They  may  not,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it  is  a  piece 
Jesuital  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  none  the  less,] 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails." 

'♦  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  the  Prohibitionist,  so  sadly,  tliil 
the  journalist  was  more  puzzled  than  ever.     Then,  reiuein; 
bering  Bampton's  friendship  for  the  Cure,  of  which  hi 
personally,  had  never  approved,  he  understood,  but,  like 
prudent  man — ^journalism  had  taught  him  that  much— be! 
his  tongue.  ■  hJ 

Bampton,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  had,  mentally,  acquitMiBhJ 
his  friend,  Monsieur  Lalonde,  of  all  active  complicity 
this  "Jesuitical  policy."     By  a  stretch  of  generous  charity 
which  was,  surely,  to  his  credit,  all  things  considered,  ii 
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extended  this  acquittal  to  Mgr.  Perras,  simply  on  tlu'  i,'round 
of  liis  own  pi;rsonal  convictioti  that  Mgr.  Perras  and  Monsieur 
It'  Ouro  were  men  of  like  mind.  Tlien,  thouglitt'iilly, 
"What  about  Bilodeau's  plan?"  he  asked,  '-what  do  you 
think  of  that  r' 

"Oh,  that's  fair  enoujj;!),  in  politics,"  answered  Waters, 
indifferently.  "  It  don't  suit  me,  but  it's  allowable,  under 
the  circumstances."  He  was  perfectly  sincere ;  possibly, 
rather  i)rided  himself  on  his  generosity  in  giving  even  so 
much  countenance  to  a  policy  which,  as  he  said,  did  not 
suit  him.  Politics  were — politics;  it  was  not  a  question  of 
ethics;  but,  nevertheless,  when  the  Bisho{)s,  as  he  really 
believed,  adopted  a  policy  which,  as  such,  would,  certainly 
have  been  more  ''allowable"  than  Bilodeau's,  he  instantly 
condemned  it  as  "Jesuitical."  Which,  to  a  Protestant  of 
his  type,  was,  simply,  a  synonym  for  "diabolical." 

"I  can't  s;iy  J  like  it,"  Bampton  resumed,  after  a  moment- 
ary silence.  "  He  doesn't  mean  to  keep  his  promises,  if  he 
can  get  out  of  them." 

"Probably  not,"  assented  Waters,  calmly,  as  if  it  were 
the  most  natural  thing  possible.  As,  indeed,  he  considered 
it,  in  politics.  Ethics,  as  remarked  just  now,  had,  in  his 
opinion,  nothiiig  to  do  with  his  own  politics,  or  those  of  his 
allies.  As  for  his  opponents,  that  was  another  matter. 
Any  "  policy  "  of  theirs  which  did  not  suit  him — as  how 
should  it? — was  too  bad  for  description — short  of  using 
profane  expletives. 

"You'll  vote  for  him,  of  course,"  said  Waters,  alluding  to 
Bilodeau.  The  Liberals  had  of  course,  put  up  a  •'  straight" 
Liberal  for  the  County,  but  that  was  only  by  way  of  keeping 
up  appearances,  Bilodeau  being  an  "  Independent  Conserva- 
tive." But  nobody  was  supposed  to  vote  for  the  "  straight" 
man,  who  would,  doubtless,  be  amply  and  satisfactorily 
consoled  for  his  "defeat"  by  a  judgeship,  or  even  by  a 
Senatorship.  When  Bilodeau  became  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  "straight"  man  would  probably  stand  again,  and 
I  honour  the  Commons  for  a  Session  or  two,  at  least,  before 
I  he  "went  up  higher." 

"I  certainly  shall  not,"  returned  Bampton,  very  decidedly, 
"I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  policy,  much  less 
I  vote  for  it." 
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"You  can't  vote  for  the  nominal  Party  candidate,"  re- 
joined Waters,  argumentatively,  "he's  the  lawyer  for  the 
Kichelieu  Brewers'  Association." 

"  Then  I  shan't  vote  at  all,"  said  Bampton,  firmly  ;  "  no 
minister,  or  politician  either,  shall  control  my  conscience." 

"Of  course,"  the  journalist  admitted,  not  very  graciously, 
yet  knowitij^  better  than  to  attempt  to  argue  further  with 
the  Prohil)iLioni.st,  in  the  latter's  present  mood,  "you'll  do 
as  you  think  best." 

"  As  1  believe  to  be  right,"  corrected  Bampton,  and  mi<;ht 
have  added  that,  for  him,  right  and  best  were  interclinnge- 
able  term.'*,  as  he  understood  each,  but  refrained.  It  was 
not  liis  habit,  whatever  his  failings  nniy  have  been,  to  praise 
himself. 

Joe  Duhamel,  who,  it  not  exactly  a  leader  in  the  village, 
was,  at  least,  the  orator  of  the  French-Canadians,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  vote  for  Fisher,  and  said  so,  on  all  occasions, 
suitable  or  otherwise. 

"Thou  wilt,  then,  not  vote  for  a  Canadian  premier?" 
objected  Freddy  Laforce,  who,  one  might  have  thought, 
owed  enough  to  his  patron,  the  Mayor,  to  be  loyal  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  owed  too  much,  and  wanted  his  neighbours  to 
believe  that  he  owed  nothing,  a  kind  of  perverse  "inde- 
pendence "  which  has  strong  attraction  for  minds  of  a 
certain  stamp. 

"  Eh,  but,"  returned  Joe,  laughing,  "I  do  not  know  that 
Monsieur  le  Premier  Ministre  that  may  be" — Joe's  tone 
conveyed  his  doubt,  pretty  plainly — "  ever  gave  me  a  job, 
or  ever  will,  whereas  Monsieur  le  Maire  .  .  ,  ." 

"Oh  !  so  thou  an  '><'  .slave  of  Monsieur  le  Maire," broke 
in  Freddy,  jeeringl^  ,  -is  for  me,  I  am  independent" 
This  was  an  opportunity       t  to  be  neglected. 

**  To  the  devil  with  thine  independence,"  retorted  Joe, 
"and  much  good  may  it  do  thee.  I  know  not  when  thou 
didst  learn  it ;  as  for  me,  I  know  my  friends." 

"  Yes  and  thou  art  afraid  of  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  shouted 
Freddy,  who  feared  he  was  losing  ground  in  the  estimation 
of  the  knot  of  corner-loafers  who  had  applauded,  first  him, 
and  then  Joe,  with  exasperating  impartiality,  so  far. 

■  Leave  Monsieur  le  Cure  out  of  the  game,  thou,"  said  I 
Joe,  sullenly,  "I  stick  to  my  friends.     I  doubt  not  that| 
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Monsieur  le  Premier  Ministre,  that  may  be" — again  his 
tone  expressed  contemptuous  incredulity — "  will  reward 
thee  as  thou  deservest,  and  that  thou  wilt  he  as  grateful  to 
him  as  thou  hast  been  to  Mon.sieur  le  Maire  !  Vat-en  ! 
cochon  !  "  With  which  final  in.sult — greatly  appreciated  by 
all  Ids  hearers  but  one — Joe  Duhamel  turned  on  his  lieel, 
and  HtroUed  leLsurely  homeward,  fueling  that  he  had  acted 
uj)  to  his  reputation  ;  had  done  hini.itlf  credit,  in  fact. 

'•  Nationalism,"  however,  was  strong  among  the  French-" 
Canadians  of  St.  Philippe,  as  ihroughout  the  Province; 
stronger  than  I'^isher  had  i-ealized  ;  .stronger  tlian  Bilodeau 
had  hoped,  which  i.s  saying  much.  The  Bisiiops  had, 
ai»|)arontly,  yielded  to  it,  whetiier  out  of  policy,  a.s  Waters, 
and  others  who  took  a  .similar  view  of  the  situation,  asserted, 
or  out  of  prudence,  BiU)deau  did  not  undertake  to  say. 
There  was  the  Mantlement;  Catliolics  were  to  vote  for 
those  who  would  promise  to  "do  justice"  to  their  bretiiien 
in  Manitoba ;  Bilodeau  simply  made  the  most  of  it,  and 
"perjured  himself  like  a  gentleman  "  or  a  lover,  and  advised 
his  friends  to  ilo  likewise.  Plow  could  there  he  any  doubt 
as  to  the  result?  he  argued.  The  tide  was  in  his  favour; 
victory  within  his  grasp.  If  he  was  nothing  else  lie  was  an 
"opportunist"  of  the  higliest  order  of  genius — such  as  it 
was. 

St.  Etienne  worked  for  him.  Lamalico  for  Fisher,  but 
"the  stars  in  their  courses"  seemed  to  fight  against  the 
Con.servatives.  The  Bishops,  they  complained,  had  deserted 
them,  forgetting,  as  was  only  too  convenient,  liow  they  had 
shilly-shallied  with  the  School  Question  for  six  year.'<,  and 
had  only  taken  it  up,  at  last,  when  there  was  no  alternative 
left  them,  when,  in  fact,  the  time  for  action  had  long  gone 
by,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  the  oppressed  minority  had 
become  a  stepping  stone  to  power,  for  the  Party  that  would 
promise  most.  "Why  had  they  not  acted  sooner?"  the 
Liberals  asked,  on  platform  after  platform,  throughout  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  adding,  of  course,  "Elect  us,  and  wo 
will  do  better."  What  could  the  Conservatives  say  ?  The 
six  years  during  which  they  had  bandied  the  C^Juestion  back- 
wards and  forwards  told  heavily  against  them.  Wlien  the 
Bishops,  as  the  Conservatives  declared,  yielded  to  the 
"National"  feeling,  what  hope  was  there? 
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lint  tlioy  f(»ii<.'lit  Itnively,  novorthok'ss.  Their  old  loiulors 
were  dead,  tlieir  new  ones  divided  unioii^^  themselves,  and 
they  had  l)een  lietrayed,  us  they  felt  certain,  l»y  one  wlio 
Htill  clainjed  to  helonj;  to  them.  The  "loyalty"  ery  dij 
good  sei'vi(!e,  the  "  Protection  of  Native  Indnstries"  appcalefl 
to  otlii'is  ;  they  had  a  larger  camj)aign  fund,  the  "huvs" 
whom  they  had  "placed"  worked  nobly  for  the  I'arty  -und 
for  themselvcH.  Mut  that(|ueer  Democratic  idea  coneeriiiiii' 
"turn  about,"  alieady  alluded  to,  was  to  their  disadvaiitam' 
and  outweighed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  prestige  of  previous 
victories.  They  claimed  to  have  made  the  country  rich  by 
their  Protectionist  j)oliey ;  the  farmers  in  the  west  had 
another  tale  to  tell.  So  the  fight  swayed,  now  to  this  side, 
and  now  to  that,  as  such  fights  will.  Is  it  not  written  in 
the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  period  ?  Let  those 
read  it  who  have  conrage  or  inclination. 

The  "straight"    Liberal   candidate,   who   knew   both  his 
duty  and  what  to  expect  for  doing  it,  arranged  with  Fisher, 
the  "straight"  (Jonservative  candidate,  as  was  customary, 
for  joint  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  County,  where  they 
declaimed  against  one  another  on  the  platform  with  much 
sound  and  fury,  and  drank  amicaldy  together  afterwards, 
being  hot  and  dusty  with  the  fray.     Hilodeau,  as  an  *'  Inde- 
pendent "  was  ignored  by  l)otli,  and  left,  as  they  said,  to 
"run  his  own  show,"  which  he  did,  with  such  skill  as  lie 
possessed,  which  was  l)y  no  means  contemptible.     The  I'arty 
to  which  lie  still  nominally  belonged,  would  not  recoirnize 
him,  that  to  which  he  really  belonged,  could  not,  for  obvious 
reasons.     Out  of  which  ostracism,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he 
contrived  to  make  considerable  capital,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
former  and  the  advantage  of  the  latter ;  it  was,  as  he  declared 
and  many  of  his  French  Canadian  auditors  believed  hiiii, 
part  of  the  "  martyrdom  "  which  he  endured  because  of  his  | 
zeal  for  his  "persecuted  brethren.  Frenchmen  and  Catholics, 
like  ourselves  ! "     Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal  as  that! 

Yet,  withal,  no  man,  not  even  Bilodeau  himself,  could  tell  | 
the  issue  of  the  conflict,  even  on  the  morning  of  the  election. 
Each  Party  professed  to  be  certain  of  victory;  Lamaliee'sj 
agents  sent  in  favourable  reports,  so  did  those  employed  bv  I 
St.  Etienne.  ^^he  trouble  was,  as  has  been  hinted,  that,  in  I 
a  very  large  number  of  instances,  the  same  agent  acted  fori 
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both,  !i  circunistanco  whi(;h  churitv  may  attribute  to  the 
coiit'iisioii  due  to  the  fact  tliat  both  eiiiphtyers  were  siip{X)Hod 
to  lie  Conservatives.  It  is  always  host  to  take  the  most 
fnvoiiral)le  view  of  such  coiiiplicatioMs,  oven  in  p(dities.  If 
St.  Kliomu'  had  not  kopt  that  uiciiiorabk'  socrut  from  his 
H'liior  partner,  thereby  settintjj  the  said  partner  an  example 
all  too  easily  followed,  there  is  no  sayinji  how  ditlerently 
tliin;:s  ini;;ht  have  turned  out. 

hut,  oil  the  iiioniiiiif  after  the  election,  liilodeau  realized 
that  his  boast  had  not  iieeii  a  vain  one,  and  evtM-ybody  knew 
that   the     "turn-over"    wlii(di    he    had     promised    w 


IS   an 


Hci'oiiiplislied  tact.  lo  the  Ijilterals,  it  seemeil  too  <;ood  to 
hi'  true  ;  at  first,  at  all  events.  Hyt'  and  bye,  when  they  bo- 
piii  to  take  it  in  thai,  they  owed  their  victory  to  the  vote  of 
the  ('atli(die  Province,  ])raetieally,  to  one  man,  it  occurred 
til  some  of  them.  Waters  anionjj;  the  nuniber,  that  it  mi«^ht, 
even  yet,  cost  ihein  dearer  than  it  was  worth.  Promises,  so 
they  reasoned,  must  be  kept ;  there  was  some  decency  to  bo 
olisorvod,  even  in  politics,  and  liilodeau  had  led  them  to 
promise  more  than  they  cared  to  contemplate,  just  at 
present.  From  which  it  may  be  seen  that  Hilodeau's 
solution,  if  it  were  worthy  of  him,  mij^ht,  in  the  end,  re- 
concile them  to  their  victory  and  to  the  price  they  had  paid 
for  it. 

Fisher,  of  course,  was,  so  to  speak,  nowhere,  whereat 
Freddy  jjaforce  crow(>d  loudly  over  Joe  Duhamel  Joe,  how- 
ever, took  it  (piietly,  merely  observing,  emphatically,  *'  I 
wish  thee  joy  of  thy  victory,"  a  remark  which  Freddy  pro- 
fessed to  take  literally.  I^ossibly  he  had  occasion  sub- 
sequently to  think  differently.  The  "straij^ht"  Liberal  man 
felt  that  his  I'oward  would  not  lonj^  be  delayed,  which,  as  he 
had  powerful  "backing"  in  his  capacity  of  lawyer  to  the 
Brewers'  Association,  proved  to  be  the  case.  Wherein  he 
was  more  fortunate  than  others,  whose  claims — in  their  own 
estimation— were  even  greater ;  which  they  might  well  have 
heen,  without  amounting  to  much. 

Fitzgerald  got  out  of  his  dilemma,  without  impalement, 

much  better  than  he  had  ever  ventured  to  hope.     Whether 

it  were  in  his  hurry  to  descend  from  the  fence  political,  or 

in  coming  down  stairs  in  his  own  house,  does  not  appear,  but, 

I  from  one  cause  or  the  other,  he  sprained  his  ankle  severely 
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two  dayH  boforo  the  elocition,  aiul  was  laid  up  for  nearly  two 
weoks  after.  Such  a  very  opjMjrtunu  disaster  mi^^dit  Imve 
been  open  to  suspicion  as  "diplomatic  "  had  any  one  of  hjii 
friends  known  how  welcome  it  was  to  him,  and  what  niij,'lit 
have  hapj)cned  otluTwise.  Kit/^'erald,  however,  wisely  kept 
his  own  coimsel,  even  from  his  wife,  which,  under  such  vcrv 
exceptional  circumstances,  ho  may  surely  bo  o-vcuacd  for 
having'  done. 


r. 


CIIAPTKII   XVI IF 


CONCEKNIN(i    I'UOMISKH    AND    'IIIKIIl    KUI.I-'II-MKNT 


Ali'IIonsk  Hii,()I)Kau  hiul  cortuiiily  every  reason  to  feel 
sntistied  with  tlie  result  of  tlie  election,  whatever  Waters  and 
otlitT  I'rotestant  "stalwarts,"  old-time  Liherals,  all  oF  thein, 
may  have  Felt  ahoiit  it.  The  Party  that  apprec^iated  him,  at  his 
own  value,  owed  its  suecess  to  the  vote  of  (^uehce  I'rovineo, 
that  vote,  as  he  had  assured  them,  and  as  it  had  proved, 
was  his,  to  dispose  of  as  he  would.  He  was  master  oi  tho 
situation,  and  could  dictate  his  own  terms.  That  he  kept 
to  his  a<i:reement  argues  some  strong  motive.  What  that 
motive  might  be,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  ditlieult  for 
him  to  have  said  himself;  impossil)le  for  any  other  to  guess 
at,  with  any  chance  of  being  correct  in  his  surmise.  Honour 
it  could  scarcely  be,  unless  of  the  kind  said  to  exist  among 
tiie  members  of  a  profession  less  respectable  even  than 
practical  politics  ;  prudence,  it  may  have  been  ;  whatever  it 
was,  he  had  made  a  bargain,  and  adhered  to  it.  Doubtless 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  even  if  the  "why"  were  some- 
what ditticidt  to  define  in  so  many  words  ;  his  enemies  said 
ho  was  afraid,  his  new  friends  were  pleasantly  surprised,  and 
thankful,  presumably,  for  his  unexpected  moderation. 

That  bargain  was  that  he  was  to  bo  Lieutenant  (iovernor  of 
the  I'rovinee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  holder's  term, 
or,  practically,  after  the  approaching  Provincial  Election. 
Not  at  once  ;  there  were  some  "  decencies  "  to  be  observed  ; 
in  the  meantime,  the  party  would  liavc  the  advantages  of 
his  services  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  could  have  had 
any  portfolio  he  chose  to  demand  ;  he  declined  to  ask  for  any, 
probably  because  it  is  always  well  to  allow  a  moderate  interval, 
at  least,  to  elapse  between  conversion  and  the  reward  due  for 
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the  same.  Porhiips  that  may  liavc  boon  the  motive  of  ]m 
forbearance,  after  all.  If  so,  it  showed  that  there  were  still 
Home  proper  feelings  in  his  moral  make-up. 

At  all  events  he  was  satisfied,  if  others  were  not.  To 
their  minds  this  one  fact  was  always  present  ;  certain 
promises  had  been  made;  some  mend)ers  had  <i()}\c  so  i'.ir  as 
to  ^ive  written  |)le(ljies,  in  order  to  meet  the  eonditioiis  laid 
down  by  the  i>ishops  :  these  j)romises  nmst  be  kept  ;  thoro 
must  at  least  be  some  attempt  made  to  keep  them.  And 
the  first  attempt  to  do  anythim;  of  the  kind  would  eauso  a 
8{)lit  between  the  "stalwarts"  of  the  Protestant  West  and 
the  "rallied  "of  the  Catholic  Kast  which  nmst,  inevitublv, 
wreck  the  I'arty.  That  was  what  came  of  deaiinii'  with 
traitors-  everybody  knew  that  this  was  a  hit  at  Hilodean— 
it  was  (;ertainly  possible  to  pay  too  iiij^h  a  price  for  such  a 
victory  as  they  had  gained.      Mut  Hilodeau  was  satisfied. 

He  was  perfectly  aware,  both  of  the  dissatisfaction  nl"  iliose 
who  owed  him  so  nmch,  and  of  the  reasons  why  they  wciv 
dissatisfied.  In  fact,  so  far  from  expecting'  any  <xratitii'k' 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  them  as  how  should  lie,  in 
politics!  he  had  foreseen  this  state  of  afliiirs,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  it.  Which  is  the  same  as  sayin<i:  that  he  had 
brains  enough  to  he  a  statesman  but  ])referred  to  ho  :i 
politician.  The  best  remedy  for  inj^ratitude  is  to  d()ul)le 
the  oblit^ation,  on  the  ])rinciple  that  an  overdose  of  jioisoii 
will,  so  to  speak,  counter-act  a  smaller  one.  He  had  done, 
for  the  Liberal  i'arty,  what  no  other  man  in  the  J)oniini()ii 
was  capable  of  doinj;  ;  the  result  of  smdi  action  on  his  part 
was,  apparently,  to  place  them  in  a  dilenuna  compared  with 
which  Mr.  Fitz<i;erald's  three-horned  monster  "didn't  amount 
to  a  circiunstanee,"  tv  use  a  homely  phrase  ;  a  dilenuna  in 
which  impalement  on  either  horn  meant  political  suicide,  a 
much  more  serious  matter  than  literal  felo  de  se.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  liilodeau  had  also  forseen  this  dilenuna 
as  clearly  as  his  friends  now  saw  it ;  had  possibly  intended 
to  place  them  in  that  very  position.  The  habit  of  doing 
what  others  cannot,  grows  with  startling  rapidity.  At  all 
events  he  was  prepared  with  a  way  out  of  it  as  simi)le- 
post  factum — as  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  sprained  ankle. 

He  was  engaged,  a  few  days  after  the  election,  in  debate  i 
with  a  very  exalted  personage,  one  supposed  to  act  for  the 
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Chief  of  the  Party.  "  Voii  must  admit,  Monsieur  liilodeau," 
said  tlie  minister  ixravely,  "that  we  are  in  a  very  ditlicult 
posiliitu.  I'lie  unex|K'cted  pi'i'pouderance  of  the  (^)ueboc 
vote  makes  it  unavoidal'.ie  that  we  should  satisfy  the  Erench 
Canailians ;  should  keep  our  promises,  in  fact.  How  to 
nriincile  our  friends  in  Ontario  to  such  actioii  is,  I  must 
lont'ess,  i»eyond  me.  Can  ycai  su^iicst  anythini;?"  This 
rather  (luerulously.  It  was  to  all  inti-nts  and  puri)oses  as  if 
lie  had  si-id,  as  in  truth  he  felt,  "You  ha\'e  put  us  in  this 
1ki\,  now  iret  us  out  of  it."  Hut  such  jilainness  is  not  coiu- 
patilih'  with  the  "exiujencies  of  politics." 

liihMJcau,  however,  knew  pretty  well  what  the  minister 
wished  to  convey.  It  is  the  fate  of  genius  to  be  misunder- 
>t(M)(l ;  to  be  treated  with  base  inuratitude  ;  well,  he  would 
"lake  tiiem  out  of  it,"  as  they  expected  him  to  do.  They 
>lioiil(l  never  say  that  they  had  paid  too  dear  for  his  "eon- 
vi'rsi(ii\." 

"Certainly,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  he  answered,  with  the 
'luiet  eoniidence  of  one  who  is  sure  of  himsidf.  The  person- 
;i^'e  heuitu  to  feel  more  ho])eful,  alivady.  The  man  had  more 
than  made  ^^ood  one  ))oast  already,  contrary  to  all  expecita- 
tiiin— hence  the  dilemma — was  it  jutssible  that  he  had 
"otiier  cards  nj)  his  sleeve?" 

"Vou  sav  we  must  satisfy  the  I''rench  Canadians," 
Bilo(k'au  contiiuied,  speakint;  slowly,  yet  without  the  sliirhtest 
liiiit  of  doubt  or  even  hesitation,  "  Kh  bien !  it  is  easy  enou<;h 
to  satisfy  them." 

''Pardon  me,  I  do  not  sec,"  interjected  the  nnnister,  losing 
liojie  as  unreasonably  as  he  had  snatched  at  it. 

"Your  pardon.  Monsieur  le  Miiustre,"  returned  Hilodeaii, 
Iwitli  that  natural  courtesy  of  the  French  Canadian,  which  ho 
knew  so  well  how  to  assume  when  occasion  demanded,  "with 
|your  permission,  I  will  explain." 

"I'ruy  do,"  said  the  nnnister,  beginnin<i:  to  feel  hojjoful 
tt^'aui.  Uilodeau  seemed  to  bo  sure  of  himself,  a  sensation 
liat  is  apt  to  extend  to  those  brought  in  contact  with  the 
lapjjv  possessor  of  it. 

"We  have  promised  more  than  the  Remedial  Hill,"  began 
Uilodeau,  "  is  not  that  so  ? " 

"Yes."  That  was  just  the  difficulty,  as  the  jjcrsonage 
[iewed  tiie  matter. 
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"That  can  only  be   done  by  means  of  a  comproniise," 
pnrsnod  the  member  for  Vaudreuil,   "  coercion  has  failed 
we  nnist  try  other  means." 

"Certainly,"  his  hearer  assented.  What  other  nioaiw 
could  there  be,  he  wondered. 

"  In  order  to  etiect  a  compromise,"  Hilodean  went  on,  "we 
must  treat  with  the  Premier  of  Manitoba.  That  will  take 
time." 

"  It  certainly  will."  The  ^reat  man  was  more  puzzled 
than  ever.  And  yet  IJilodeau  seemed  perfectly  confident,  nor 
did  his  next  remark  make  it  any  plainer. 

"In  the  meantime,"  he  said,  "they  have  their  French 
Canadian  Premier." 

"Yes,  but,"  objected  the  Minister,  "the  Manitoba  (Joverii- 
ment  will  not  do  what  we  have  promised."  He  mi<j;ht  have 
have  said  "  you  "  but  was  too  polite — or  politic,  which  is 
dirterent. 

"  To  do  what  we  have  promised  ?  Natiu'ally  ;  but  it 
will  make  concessions — of  a  kind." 

"  How  do  you  know?"  the  minister  asked,  sharply,  startled 
out  of  policy  and  politeness  both. 

"  I'ardon,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  was  the  j^rave  reply, 
spoken  more  (piietly  than  ever,  "but  I  do  know."  Which 
was  indeed  the  simple  truth,  Bilodeau  having  carefully  pre- 
pared every  single  ingredient  of  his  solution  long  before  he 
otiered  it  to  his  ungrateful  allies.  Truly,  he  should  have 
been  something  better  than  a  politician  ! 

"  You  know  ! "  said  the  minister,  in  utter  astonishment. 
This  man  was  an  acquisition  to  the  Party,  and  no  mistake  1 
There  was  no  saying  what  he  might  do  for  them,  even  us 
Lieutenant  (Governor  of  Quebec. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  know."  Bilodeau  saw  the  impression 
he  had  created,  and  felt  better  pleased  with  it,  probably, 
than  with  his  more  striking  success.  If  he  coiild  convince 
his  present  hearer,  he  would,  he  felt,  hold  the  Liberal  Party 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  as  surely  as  he  had  "  carriea  the 
vote  of  Quebec  in  his  pocket."  It  satisfied  some  instinct  of 
his  nature  to  realize  that,  if  he  had  made  a  good  bargain,  so 
had  the  othei's  concerned. 

"  Will  the  Bishops  accept  the  concessions  ? "  enquired  the 
minister,  not  doubtfully,  exactly,  but  tentatively,  as  it  were; 
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as  a  man  who  has  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  favourable 
answer. 

"That  I  cannot  say,"  returned  Bilodoau,  "if  not,  there 
may  he  means  of  causin<^  them  to  see  reason."  This 
sniiliiijily,  yet  a  Httle  si<jjniticantly  withal,  as  comin<>;  from 
the  uuui  who  had  "got  round"  the  Mandement  so  skilfully 
and  ortectually. 

"  You  mean  .  .  .  ? " 

"1  mean  an  appeal  to  llimio,"  said  the  Member  for 
Vaudreuil,  very  deliberately.  The  solution  was  propounded 
at  last,  it  was  now  simply,  as  they  both  recognized,  a 
question  of  details. 

"  IVrmit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Premier  and  of  the  J 'arty 
generally,  to  thank  yoiu"  Excellency,"  said  the  minister, 
shaking  hands  cordially.  "  We  have,  indeed,  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  you." 

"  1  onh'  wish  to  serve  my  country,"  returned  Bilodeau, 
with  a  modesty  which  the  other  very  nearly  accepted  as 
real ;  not  (piite.  It  was  the  greatest  compliment  he  could 
have  paid  him.  At  all  events,  lie  professed  to  take  it  as 
genuine,  for  he  replied,  with  perfect  gravity,  "  You  are  too 
modest  Monsieiir  Bilodeau  1  you  have  served  yoiu"  coiuitry 
better  than  any  man  living." 

"  Monsieur  is  too  kind  ; "  Bilodeau  bowed  gracefully  ; 
"Monsieur  will,  of  course,  consider  this  as  a  Cabinet  secret 
until  the  proper  time  comes." 

"  Certainly  ; "  the  minister  knew  that  any  premature  hint 
of  such  a  policy  would  undo  them ;  he  was,  therefore,  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  assurances  of  discretion. 

This,  then,  was  Bilodeau's  famous  solution  which,  in  due 
course,  was  made  known  to  an  admiring- — or  bewildered — 
public.  "  The  sunny  ways  of  peace  "  were  to  be  tried,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Manitoba  Government  to  grant  "con- 
cessions," in  place  of  the  "coercion"  attempted  by  the  late 
Government.  A  petition,  signed  by  the  "  loyal  and  devoted 
children  of  the  Holy  Church,"  complaining  that  the  Bishops 
had  restricted  their  lawful  political  liberty,  intervened  in 
the  strife  of  parties — this  in  face  of  the  Mandement  which 
they  had  turned  to  their  own  advantage — was  to  be  sent  to 
Rome;  would  the  Holy  Father  take  compassion  on  them? 
The  rest  hardly  comes  within  the  province  of  such  a  chronicle 
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as  tliis ;  the  hint  just  jjiven  must  be  sufficient,  liilodoau 
had,  certainly,  doubled  the  ohlit^ation,  and  <,'()t  the  Party  out 
of  the  dileiiuna  in  which  he  had  i)laced  them  ;  of  set  purpose 
as  some  of  them  now  declared,  but  he  knew  better  than  to 
expect  {gratitude.  I'erhaps  he  preferred  power;  jvissilily 
they  were  afraid  of  him.  That  they  distrusted  him  as  much 
as  ever,  he  had  no  doubt  at  all. 

His  former  allies  took,  as  was  only  natural,  an  even  less 
favourable  view  of  his  manoeuvres — simply  because  ho  had 
succeeded.       If    ho   had    failed    they  mi;j;ht    have   fornjjvcn 
him  ;  would,  in  all  ])r()bal)ility,  have  known  nothiuu'  aljout 
his  plans  and  intentions,  whatever  tliey  mii.d»t  have  su.speeted, 
even  to  the  point  of  "moral  certainty."     As  it  was,  they 
could  not  think  or  sj^eak  badly  enoujih  of  him  to  satisfy 
themselves.     AVhich,  however  natural,  was  a  mistake,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  made  public  ;   liik)deau  had  a  way  of  making 
capital   out   of  such  abuse — "persecution,"  he  called  it,— 
which  was  embarrassing'  to  his  enemies,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.     According;  to  his  version  of  the  matter,   he  had  heen 
"driven"  out  of  the   (Vtnservative    Party,   because  of  that 
zeal  of  his  on  behalf  of  his  "opj)ressed  brethren,"  to  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  alludiuix  ;  he  had,  of  course,  joined  the 
Party  in  power  solely  from  the  same  exalted  motive.     Was 
he  not  a  simple  Member  of  Parliament,  without  so  nuichas 
a  portfolio  i       Later  |on,   when    the  Manitoba   (Joverumeiit 
offered  "concessions"  which  lie  took  ])ains  to  declare— by 
agreement,  dou})tless, — were  "wholly  inadequate,"  he  "re- 
tired from  political  life"  by  liecoming  Jjieutenant  (Jovenior 
of  (^)uebec.     (Concerning  which,  there  will  be  more  to  say,  iu 
its  proper  place. 

Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St.  I'hilippe,  whatever  he  may  have  I 
thought,  said  nothing,  following  therein  the  wise  example, 
and,   probably,   the    prudent  counsel  of  Monseigneur,  the  I 
Bishop  of  Richelieu.     Mgr.  Perras  was  not  surprised  at  the 
result  of  the  election;   such  an  event,  as  he  had  foreseen. 
miist  happen  sooner  or  later.     The  Bishops — some  of  them- 
had  been  unwilling,  or  iniablo,  to  believe  that  "  Liberalism  I 
had  any  attractions  for  the  Catholics  of  the  Province  ;  hehadl 
been  of  a  different  opinion.     The  Mandement  was,  doubtless,! 
in  the  only  terms  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  thati 
the  Liberals  might,  possibly,  twist  to  their  own  advantiigeij 
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had.  indeed  occurred  to  him,  as  some  sort  of  a  prevision,  but 
he  had  deemed  it  ))est  to  let  it  remain  a  secret  between  his 
Master  and  himself.  It  nm.st  V)e  for  the  ^ood  of  the  Church  ; 
accuniin^-  to  ids  simple  creed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
how,  it  was  not  for  liim,  or  for  any  man,  to  ask  to  under- 
stand. That  the  liiberals  would  ki-ep  their  promises,  he  did 
not,  for  a  moment,  expect.  And  this,  not  from  want  of 
charity  towards  them,  as  towards  all  men,  but  sim|)ly  be- 
causL'  they  could  not,  as  he  knew,  us  well  as  Hilodeau  him- 
self. Hy  what  means  they  would  evade  the  fulHlment  of 
tJR'ir  sdlenni  pledj^es,  Monseij^iieiu'  could,  of  course,  form  no 
sunuisc,  even.  Yet,  when  the  solution  was  made  public,  he 
felt  that  it  was  what  he  had  looked  for — from  the  Liberals. 

Hut,  if  the  liishops  and  cleriry  were  as  reticent  after  the 
event,  as  they  iiad  been  previous  to  it,  the  lle\.  Watson 
Maedonald,  of  St.  (.'uthbert's  I'rcsbyterian  Church,  St. 
Philippe,  had  cause  to  wish  that  he  had  followed  Monsieur 
Lilonde's  example  in  the  former  instance,  as  he  was  glad  to 
do  in  the  latter.  Truth  to  tell,  he  was  too  honest  a  man, 
biL'ot  as  he  was,  to  approve  of  Bilodeau  as  mend»er  for 
Vciudrouil  ;  shrewd  as  he  fancied  himself,  he  had  accepted 
the  "straight"  Liberal  man  as  the  genuine  J 'arty  candidate, 
a.id  had  voted  for  him,  as  such,  his  "  temperance  "  principles 
not  being  quite  so,  "impossible"  as  those  of  his  elder,  John 
Bani])t()n.  When,  however,  Bilodeaxi  was  returned  by  a 
majority  which  proved,  by  the  stern  logic  of  figures,  that 
nine  Liberals  out  of  ten,  and  seven  Conservatives  out  of  the 
same  nnnibci',  must  have  voted  for  him,  tiie  reverend  gentle- 
man realized  that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  resented 
it  as  keenly  as  any  unregenerate  layman  could  possibly  have 
done.  He  had  lent  the  pulpit  of  "  Cod's  House  " — as  it  was, 
to  him — to  serve  the  cause  of  dishonest  politicians.  The 
reflection  was,  most  emphatically,  not  to  his  taste. 

James  T.  Carruthers,  being  much  of  the  same  opinion, 
the  moral  courage  to  express  it,  to  his  friend  the  minister, 
[for  which  the  latter  felt  duly  grateful,  as  for  a  much-needed 
I  consolation. 

"I  shan't  vote  Liberal  again  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  Scotch- 
|man,  bringing  down  his  fist  on  the  pastor's  tea-table  with  an 
emphasis  that  made  the  crockery  ring  again — sympathetic- 
lly,  no  doubt. 
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"  Nor  I."  The  ininiHter  w.-iH  not  inclined  to  say  iimch  ;  it 
W!iH  Ji  sore  sultjoct,  in  spito  of  tlio  consolation  to  l)e  florived 
from  the  fact  that  liis  friend  was  in  the  same  boat,  and  hud 
said  so.      "  I'olitics  are  beyond  !ne." 

("arrnthers  was  sorely  tempted  to  say  ".As  they  sIkhiM 
be,"  liiit  refrained,  havin;.'  a  pretty  ;;()od  inklinji  as  to  Ikiw 
his  friend  felt,  and  a  real  sympathy  for  him,  in  eonseijiioiu'c, 
"Instead,"  he  remarked,  with  more  force  than  ele;_'aiice,  '-Jt 
was  a  mean,  dirty  (lod;j;e,  anyway,  and  they'll  pay  dear  for 
it  yet."  I'ossihly  they  would,  Hilodeau's  in^'enious  solution 
notwithstandin;:;. 

"It  has  tau.L'ht  me  a  lesson,"  the  minister  said  with  n 
hujiiility  which,  in  one  of  his  reserved,  sensitive  nature, 
Carruthers  admired  more  than  he  could  have  e.\[)rt'ssL'd, 
"The  church  should  never  enter  the  arena  of  jiolitics." 

"This  school  (pu'stion  sliould  never  have  been  <lrai:'.'(.'(l 
into  it,"  returned  the  Scotchman,  speaking  more  (piictly,  vet 
still  very  emphatically.  "The  Komanists  of  Manitoba  h;ui 
their  ri^ihts,  which  rest  on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  (nirs, 
in  this  Province,  and  should  nevei'  have  been  deprived  of 
them.      Not  but  what  I  believe  in  State  Scluuds." 

Whereupon,  as   the  minister  held  views  on  this  sulijtvt 
which    made    all   his    friends   wonder    how    he   could  Ik.'  h 
Liberal — excei)t  by  the  non-lo<^ic  that  enables  some  I'rcs'iy 
terians  to  be  staunch  Jacobites — a  lively  discussion  naturallj 
ensued  which,   like  a  love  scene,  was  chiefly  of  interest  to  i 
those  enj^ajred  in  it,  and  lasted  till  nearly  midni^dit,  ovorl 
lemonade   and    Canadian    tobacco,    and    which,    eipiaily  of 
course,  left  each  man  rather  more  set  in  his  own  viows-if  | 
that  were  possible   -than  he  was  when  they  be<,Mn.     Hui 
would  be  long  ere  the  Kev.  Watson  Maedonald  w(Mi1(1  pnachl 
a  political  sermon  again,  if  he  ever  did,  which  was  oxtvoJ- 
ingly  improbable,  after  his  recent  experience. 

Bilodeau's  victory,  as  such  events  are  apt  to  do,  seemed  I 
destined  to  have  consequences  for  others,  less  directly  m-\ 
cerned  than  himself,  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  to  l^e 
derived  from  it  by  him.  Dr.  Edward  Mayer,  as  was  related  I 
in  a  inuch  earlier  stage  of  this  history,  was  cnthusiasticalljl 
"  Nationalist,"  to  the  extent  of  dreaming  of  an  indepcudeutl 
French  Canadian  Republic  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, [ 
a  dream  to  which  he  had,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  given! 
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expression,  in  tlio  ])ri'Hcncc  of  Patonnude,  Kitz«_'crald,  and 
(ithers.  Patenaudi',  as  may  be  remembered,  while  j;ivin^ 
the  voim«,'  doctor  due  credit  for  having-  the  coura^'^e  of  his 
(iitiiiioiis,  did  not,  by  any  means,  approve  of  them,  and  had, 
pnuleiitly  ('noun;h,  made  up  his  mind,  then  and  there,  to 
";.r(,slow"  in  res[)ect  of  any  "affair"  between  .\hiyer  and  his 
di.iiL'liter,  Mstelle.  Aetin^^  on  which  commendahje  decision, 
he  liail  done  his  l)est  without  appearin|j;  to  do  so  to  dis- 
KiiiraL^e  any  intimacy  between  the  two.  Kstelle,  however, 
thiiui:h  as  dutiful  a  daujiiiter  as  any  father's  heart  ct)idd 
ili>iiv  her  to  lie,  could  hardly  be  exju-cted  to  view  |)r.  .Nbiyer 
tliroUL:li  her  father's  eyes.  She  felt,  vaguely,  that  her  father 
did  not  wish  her  to  care  for  the  younii"  doctoi',  a  sensation, 
Iv  the  \\ay,  which,  accordinL;;  to  those  who  profess  to  under- 
>taii(l  sii'di  abstruse  nuitters,  produces,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
till,  nil  effect  diametrii-ally  opposite  to  the  one  it  should  — 
irom  llie  parents'  jKiint  of  view.  And  this  without  attempt- 
iiiL'  to  c\[)laiu  the  inex{)lical)le  -may,  possibly,  be  due  to  that 
■tnni'.'c^t  inst'iict  in  our  nature  whej'elty  we  loiii;  most 
iideiitiy  for  any  objc-ct  dithcult  of  attainment,  especially,  if 
;l  lie.  in  any  sense,  or  to  any  decree,  foi-bidden. 

Kstelle's  feeliufis  tiien,  in  respect  of  Dr.  Mdwanl  .Mayer,  had 
eiTtiuuly  not  "<;'one  slow,"  nor,  it  must  be  supposed,  had  his 
Inwards  her.  Seldom  as  they  met,  and  always  in  company, 
they  had,  doubtless,  munaoed  to  come  to  a  mutual  un<ler- 
>taiKliii<r,  bv  other  means  than  that  of  everv(hiv  s])eech. 
And  here  it  was  tiiat  iiilodeairs  success  came  in,  as  a  dis- 
iiurliiM<r  element. 

I»r.  Mayer,  as  a  consistent  "Nationalist,"  had  woidved 
htrenuouslv,  for  the  Liberal  l*artv,  that  is,  as  he  well  under- 
l-tood.  for  Alphonse  Hilodeau.  The  choice  of  a  French 
anadiaii  as  premier,  would,  as  he  viewed  it,  raise  the 
■Nacioual"  feeling  in  the  Province  of  (^)uel)ec  to  such  a 
ide^iTree  as  would  brino;  the  "  llepuldic  "  measurably  nearer. 
iBilodeau's  pled<;e,  moreover,  concerning-  Remedial  legislation, 
p  far  from  deterring  the  young  man,  as  an  advocate  of 
State  schools,  from  labouring  to  secure  the  "Independent" 
bndidiite's  election,  rather  encouraged  him  to  do  .so  than 
btherwiso.  With  an  insight  into  character  rare  in  one  so 
hunjj;,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  true  "inwardness"  of 
pilodeau's  policy.      At  the  worst,  supposing  that  policy  to 
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be  Miiicoro — which  Mayer  ^^riively  doubted,  thouj;li  ho  inii'ht 
have  found  it  dithcult  to  exphiiji  wliy,  even  to  himself,— jt 
must  iuevitid)ly  stnun  the  relutious  hetweeii  ^iMiehec  .uhI  the 
rest  of  the  Douiiniou  to  a  very  serious  extent.  So,  at  least, 
he  reasone<l,  with  all  a  dreamer's  sanguine  h()j)efuliie.ss  ;  the 
pled<^e  would  he  accepted  as  ^'eiMiine  by  the  (.'atholic  Krcnch 
Canadians  ;  Manitoba  would  refuse  to  make  ('(nu'cssions,  of 
any  kind  ;  the  French  Canadian  premier  would  be  foncl,  liy 
tlie  divisions  in  the  Party,  to  resi^'u  ;  the  "National  "  fccliii-: 
in  (^Miebee  would  be  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths;  there  was 
no  sayin;^:  what  an  excital)le  people  ini;^dit  be  hurried  iutn 
doin*,',  under  such  circumstances,  Tridy  "  reformers,"  like 
lovers,  can  live  on  very  little  ho})e. 

Perhaps  that  was  how  he  eamc  to  bo  such  a  liopeful  lover, 
under  conditions  which  most  men  would  have  found  decidofjlv 
discouragin;^: :  possibly,  he  in  his  turn  was  conscious  of  heiiii; 
swayed  by  that  instinct  of  cravinjjj  for  the  unattainable  which 
formed  so  larj:i;c  a  part  of  Fstelle's  feelinj^  towards  him.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  perfectly  natiu'al  that  he  should  promise 
Desnoyers  to  work  for  Bilodeau,  and  that,  having,'  promised, 
he  should  kecj)  to  his  bari^ain,  without  hope  or  thouirlit  of 
reward  beyond  that  of  advancing — as  he  honestly  believeil 
the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  he  loved  with  all  hi.s  heart  | 
and  soul.  Such  disinterested  workers  beinu^  few  in  pulitid 
life,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  willin^j;  were  liotlij 
Bilodeau  and  Desnoyers  to  make  use  of  his  voluntary  servico^.i 
Also,  how  very  hard  they  made  him  work,  in  consecpjcnco, 

Patenaude,  who  had  conscientiously  voted  Conservative,! 
on  the  principle  of  "measures  before  men,"  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  aware  that  Mayer  had  been  an  impaid,  but  vervj 
efficient  agent,  nominally  on  the  Liberal  side,  but  really 
Bilodeau's.      The  young  man  had,  of  course,  in  the  olderl 
man's  opinion,  a  perfeet  right  to  work  for  the  Party  witbl 
which  he  was  in  sympathy,  honestly,  as  Patenaude  had  nol 
doubt.     But  he  had,  also,  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  state  ( 
his  daughter's  feelings.    How  he  had  arrived  at  such  intuition,! 
is  not  for  the  present  chronicler  to  pretend  to  say.     Perhii|)i| 
it  was  sympathy ;  possibly  experience  of  a  kind  not  easii 
forgotten ;  it  is,  surely,  siitfieient  to  call  it  intuition.    ^ 
that  is,  let  those  explain  who  can.     It  certainly  satisfied 
Patenaude  to  the  extent  of  taking  immediate  action. 
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"Absence,"  says  the  ol<l  proverb,  "makes  the  heart  f^row 
foiitler,"  as  Na|)ole()u  Kortier  had,  in  his  turn,  doulitiess  ex- 
perioMoed  by  this  time,  and  us  both  Patenaiuh"  and  iiio 
diiiiiriiter  were  probably  destined  to  discover.  I'atenaiido 
was,  liowever,  pieswmal)ly,  not  accjuainted,  wide  as  was  hiii 
rcadiu).',  with  Lytton's  cynioal  diotiim  that  "the  L'reatest 
•jiiomy  to  love  iscustouj,"  or,  if  so,  had  every  reason  for  not 
u^Toein^'  with  it  ;  ntjierwise  he  mi^dit  have  tried  to  oure  his 
(laughter  of  her  fancy  for  Mayer  by  allowinj.'  her  to  see  at) 
much  of  that  younjj;  man  as  she  could  possibly  have  wished 
—  which  woidd  have  been  more  than  a  little—  and,  by  n»aking 
him  attainable,  have — possibly  rol)bed  him  of  most  of  hid 
attructiveness.  Perha))s,  however,  he  knew  Ivstelle's  nature 
too  well  to  run  the  risks  involved  in  such  an  experiment. 
Ho  therefore,  resolved  to  take  her  efleetually  out  of  the 
doctor's  reach  for  a  while,  by  makin^'  a  tour  in  Murope, 
hoping' —ahnost  a^jainst  ho})e  that  Mayer  would  "(lonsole" 
himself.  That,  he  felt  sure,  would  prove  an  elVectual,  if 
somewhat  drastic  remedy  to  i'^stelle's  unfortunate  attachment 
—as  he  consiflered  it. 

Kstcllo  submitted  meekly  ;  too  meekly  and  cheerfully, 
Patoiiaude  may  have  thought,  to  be  eneoura^dntr  to  him. 
Possihiy,  she  knew  Mayer  better  than  her  father,  or  was 
convinced  that  she  did,  which  satisfied  her.  There  may 
have  l)eon  somethin«i  in  the  yoim^  man's  face,  more,  still,  in 
the  cliis})  of  his  hand  as  he  said  "  (Joodbye,"  which  told  her 
to  wait,  and  to  trust  him.  So  with  her  father  and  her 
mother,  she  started  for  Scotland,  London,  Paris,  Lourdos, 
Rome  and  the  Holy  Land—  a  six  months  trip — contentedly 
enouj,di.  It  mi<;ht  even  be  that  she  intended  to  make  it,  in 
some  sort,  a  pilgrima}j;e  for  the  soul's  welfare  of  the  man  she 
loved  so  truly,  for  his  opinions  pained  her  more  than  they 
ofl'ended  her  father's  sense  of  what  was  ri}j;ht.  And  this, 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  also,  and,  perhaps,  chiefly,  be- 
cause they  formed  an  insxirmountable  barrier  between  her 
I  aiid  him,  of  her  own  choice,  and  not  merely  on  account  of 
her  father's  opposition.  It  might  be,  too,  that  she  had  made 
I  a  promise — to  herself.     If  so,  she  would  surely  keep  it. 

Dr.  Mayer,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  in  so  contented 
la  frame  of  mind  as  his  ladydove,  after  she  had  sailed.     He 
knew,  perfectly  well,  that   Patenaude  disapproved  of   his 
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political  (ipinioiis,  ii.s  iiicoiniHitHdc  with  loyulty  to  tlie  Church 
that  is,  to  <Io(l  ;  that  KfstclU'  I'clt  the  hjuik',  the  yuim^'  man 
wiu;  only  too  ch'iirly  consfioiis,  with  that  (jiiick  syiii|(,i(liy 
that  true  lovo  tcachcM.  II iw  was  not,  thcrct'orf,  an  ('iiviiilile 
int'iital  condition  ;  he  was  as  sincere  in  his  |K»liticaI  convic- 
tions as  any  man  could  possihiy  he.  and  tlu'se  convictions,  as 
he  realized,  with(»nt  hope  of  selt'deception  ln»wever  wiltniuo 
such  selt'deception  ini;iht  have  heen,  had  it  heen  [)ossilile 
stood  hetween  hitti  and  .his  lifcf's  happiness,  lie  must  cliooHe 
one  or  the  other;  j)o!itical  martyrdom  or  political  apostasy; 
Hiitt'ei'ini;  or  sell"  reproach  ;  so  it  seemed  to  him.  Thai  he 
shonld  sacrifice  his  convictions  to  his  lovu  or  pj'etend  t(t  (lo 
so,  I'or  that  was  what  it  would  amount  to — never,  for  ;i 
moment,  occuircd  to  him  as  possihie,  nnich  less  desirahlc  •  it 
would  he  an  insidt  to  his  own  moral  manhood,  an  insult  t<< 
her  whom  he  loved.  Truly,  llilodeau's  success,  for  wliiili 
Dr.  Mayer  had  striven  so  strenuously,  seemed  likely  to  cost 
the  yoiMii,'  man  dear,  j'ossihiy,  llilodeau's  solution,  had  the 
Doctor  only  known  of  it,  at  this  sta^e  of  his  existence,  ini-.'lit 
have  ailbrded  him  some  faint  ray  of  hope.  In  the  meaiitiiin' 
he  must  H;j:ht  it  out,  as  best  he  mij^ht. 

St.  ICtiemie,  on  the  contrary,  had  every  reason  to  h: 
.satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  "  laisint'ss  transaction"  with 
Bilodeau,  more  es{)e(;ially  as  Lamalice,  in  a  tit  of  pi(|iiL',  un- 
worthy of  so  sensible  a  man,  announced  his  intention  di 
dissolving  the  present  partnership,  and  of  enterinj^  into  ;i 
new  one  with  no  less  a  ]>erson  than  ('harles  Kisher.  Doiilt- 
less  both  men  knew  what  they  were  about.  St.  Ktiiiiiie 
liati  no  objections  to  make,  not  even  the  conventional  t^xpris- 
sions  of  re<iret  su))j)osed  to  be  customary  on  such  occa.siuii5. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  that  he,  too,  nii},dit  as  well  takci 
new  partner,  no  other  than  his  faithful  and  reliable  hench- 
man, (lustave  (Jravel.  People  nii«rht  wonder,  if  it  pleaMiij 
them  to  do  so  ;  it  suited  him,  as  holder  of  the  <xovcruimii! 
printing  contract  for  the  Province  to  have  a  practiciil  man 
as  his  assistant.  (Jravel,  nK)reover,  would  be  content  to  tiikel 
what  mi<iht  be  ottered  him  ;  St.  Etienne,  however,  inteiKyj 
to  make  liberal  terms,  as  he  could  well  afford  to  do  ;  in  facu 
generosity,  as  he  was  well  aware,  would  be  the  'best  business  I 
under  the  circumstances  ;  the  surest  way  to  keep  a  niaDJ 
honest  is  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  be  so. 
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The  two  fonuor  partners    parted    civilly  enoii^'h  ;  .Tulea 

Liiiialice,  it  was  still   uiiderst I,  was  to  marry  Vir^'inie  St. 

Ktii'ime  if  she  would  have  hini.  Whether  any  ju-tnal 
promise  had  passed  between  the  youiij,'  people,  St.  Ktienne 
professed  to  he  unaware,  and  Kdniond  Lanialiee,  having;,  for 
the  present,  at  all  events,  no  means  of  finding'  out  the  true 
state  of  the  ease,  his  son  hein;-'  in  Hritish  Columhia,  was 
forced  to  accept  St.  Ktienne's  assurance  for  what  it  might 
be  worth. 
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(iuiM.AiJMK  Mii.MDKAU,  (liiriu^^  tho  winter  and  etirly  spring  of 
thiw  year,  l<'^lHi,  Inul  Ikhmi  so  ofciipicd  with  politics  iis  to  have 
no  leisiiiv  for  lovi'-nuiklM;;'.  This,  liowcvui',  did  not,  uppur- 
cntly,  {•iiiisc  liiiii  any  u]»ptt't!iultlL'  distress  ;  on  tlic  coiitnirv. 
ho  consoled  liiinseil",  etl'ectnidly,  with  the  reflection  that  the 
lon|j;er  AMce  ( 'harrette  was  left  to  herself,  the  more  williiiu'shc 
was  likely  to  l»c  to  accept  his  attentions  when  he  should  sec 
fit  to  otler  them.  Tom  h'it/^erald,  so  far  as  (luillaume  (.oiiid 
j>id^e,  was  very  "  far  j,'one  "  in  admiration  of  Madenioisolle 
Vir^inie  St.  Ktienne,  wlio,  on  her  [)art  He(,'med  perfectly 
satistied  with  her  new  "cavalier,"  and  to  have  (piito 
forgotten  poor  .Inles.  No;  there  was  certainly  no  further 
danger  of  any  rivalry  on  Tom's  })art  ;  the  (juestion  was, 
Wonid  Alice  transfer  her  favour  as  readily  as  Virginio  hui 
done?  (Jnillaume  liad  siiHicient  i.-onfidence  in  his  own 
attractions  to  have  no  douht  l)iit  wiiat  she  would,  if  he  only 
played  his  cards  properly  ;  ahove  all,  if  he  only  gave  her 
time. 

His  duties  as  one  of  his  uncle's  agents,  took  him  to  St. 
Philippe  ahout  the  middle  of  .May  ;  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  shoidd  call  on  old  Toussaint  Charrette,  to  ask  for  his  vote. 

"This  'Independence,'  Monsieur  Bilodean,  what  does 
that  mean  ?  "  tho  farmer  asked,  a  little  suspiciously,  as  men 
of  his  stamp  are  apt  to  be  in  regard  to  anything  strange  or 
unusual — out  of  the  range  of  their  experience,  that  is. 

"It   means,"    replied    Guillaume,    with    a   gravity  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  his  distinguished  relative,  *'  that 
the   Conservative   party  might   have  done  justice   to  ouri 
Catholic  brethren  in  Manitoba,  years  ago,  but  neglected  to 
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(!(»  Ko.  My  unrlo,"  he  contiiiiu'd,  with  u  (juivor,  ii«  of 
virtuous  rniotiou  in  his  voice,  "who,  iis  you  know,  hiiH 
ulwayn  eliaiiipioued  the  euiise  of  our  o[ipres.se(l  eompatriota 
und  CO  rciii^'ioiiists,  has  heeii  hadly  treated  hy  the  Party. 
Now,  he  is  eoiniii^  out  as  ati  iude|)en<h>nt,  so  that  he  uiay 
(lovdte  himself  wholly  to  this  uohle  task.'' 

"  I  sei",  Monsieur,  I  see,''  Toussaiut  responded  warmly, 
firliii>.'  ashami'd  that  he  should  ever  have  doulited  the 
Hiiicerity  of  either  uuelo  or  nephew.  '*  Vou  shall  have  my 
vote.  .Nhiiisii'ur,"  he  went  on,  with  rising'  cnthusinsm,  "1 
never  conid  have  vote(|  for  such  a  man  as  .Monsieur  le  Maire, 
mid,  as  I'or  the  Row/rn,  I  never  voted  liowie.  yet,  and,  ploaso 
(lod,  I  never  will." 

"1  sincerely  hope  not  ; "  ( itiillainne  looked  and  spoke  as 
if  lie  really  meant  it.  Alice,  who  was  present,  lK';:an,  like 
licr  father,  to  feel  that  she  had  misjnd^;ed  him,  wherouH 
MuiliUiie  Charri'tte,  who  had  never  for^rotten  (luillaumu's 
(iiiirtcsy  on  a  certain  occasion,  nor  how  he  had  led  her  to 
save  lii'r  husliand  from  L,dvini.'  land  to  the  (liurcli,  wa>  the 
most  cordial  of  the  three.  l"it/,;^i'i'ald's  suiise(iucnt  "amendo" 
ill  porsuadinjr  the  West  Shore  llailway  ('omi)any  to  buy  the 
I)i(i|)crly,  had  failed  to  etl'ace  from  her  tenacious  memory 
licr  suspicions  as  tu  his  interested  motives  in  |)roposinf^  the 
•Idiiation  of  a  site.  She  helievid,  and  would  to  her  (lying 
day,  that  the  Irishman  had  henefited  larj;ely  by  her  hti8- 
liaiid's  transaction  with  the  llailway  peo[)le.  If  not,  why 
hhoiild  he  have  taken  so  nnich  trouble  about  it  ?  I'eo])lo 
never  (lid  in  Madamo's  oj)inion  unless  tluiy  IkuI  something 
tcM^ain  by  it.     Wherein  she  was  not  very  seriously  astray. 

That  was  why  she  was  so  cordial,  at  least,  that  was  ono 
reason.  The  other  occurred  to  her,  almost  sinndtaneously, 
11(1111  seein;,'  Hilodeau,  junior,  standinj,'  near  her  daughter. 
Why  not  {  she  thought,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life 
tiaild  never  understand  why  it  shoidd  not  have  been  ;  and 
having  two  such  good  reasons  for  being  hospitable  she 
tniiuired,  "ave(^  empressement,"  as  her  eountrynien  say, 
"Monsieur  will  honour  us  by  staying  to  supper?"  It  was 
now  about  five  o'eloek  in  the  afternoon. 

(luillaiune,  who  happened  to  have  no  eonnnittee  meeting 
on  hand  that  evening,  eoneluded  that  he  might  just  as  well 
devote  a   few    "  interstitial    moments "   to   what    the   old 
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roniancors  cull  "idle  dalliiuico"  as  not,  especially  as  Alice's 
Bmile  seemed  to  second  her  mother's  invitation.  Perhapa 
she  felt  as  if  she  owed  iiim  amends  for  havinjjj  misjudiircd 
him  ;  perhaps  she  really  stood  in  need  of  a  little  consolation, 
Tom  not  having  been  near  her  for  weeks,  and  Napoleon 
Kortier — as  is  the  fate  (jf  those  who  deserve  most  hciii" 
still  absent  in  Europe. 

"  Hut,  certaiidy,  Madame,  with  pleasure,"  was  the  smiling 
answer,  "  with  many  thanks  for  your  courtesy." 

It  was,  in  fact,  too  jiood  an  opportunity  to  he  ncj^dected, 
and  (Juillaunie  ''laid  himself  out"'  to  be  charminir,  as  he 
certainly  could  be  when  it  suited  him,  to  a  dej^rci?  wholly 
unattainable  by  either  Tom  or  Napoleon  Kortier.  Probably 
he  had  enjoyed  ;j:reater  advanta>;es.  If  so,  why  should  lie 
not  make  use  of  them?  Mis  conduct  was  surely  perfectly 
fair  under  the  circumstances.  Napoleon  had  retired  from 
the  contest,  and  Tom  Fitzgerald  had  <:;rown  tickle.  Why 
should  not  he,  (iuillaume  Hilodeau,  win  the  disconsolate 
and  wcll-dowered-fair  one,  if  he  could? 

Perhaj)s  it  was  due  to  his  fascinations  that  Toussaint,  for 
once  in  his  life,  made  a  remark  that  met  with  his  wife's 
entire  a])pr()val. 

"Are  you  staying'  in  St.  Philippe,   Monsieur   Pilodoau' 
he  en<]uii'ed,  "if  one  may  be  permitted  to  ask." 

"Yes,  Monsieur  (Jharrette,"  replied  (iuillaume,  with  a; 
nuKih  courtesy  as  he  would  have  used  in  addressin<j;  the 
Premier,  or  even  his  Excellency  the  (i!overnor-(!eneral. 
There  is  nothing  like  doing  a  thing  thoroughly  while  yoi 
are  about  it.  Politeness  costs  little  but  wins  nnich. 
have  rooms  at  Madame  Moileau's,"  he  added,  inditlerentiyj 
as  if  the  matter  were  not  worth  discussii  g. 

Madame    Charrette,    who   guessed    what    her   good  uia:J 
would  be  at,  and  could  have  en\ braced  him  for  it     as  sll 
did  subsequently,  nnich  to  his  astonishment,  he  having  oiiH 
like  his  daughter,  wished  to  make  amends  for  having  luiJ 
judged  {Juillainue   Pilodeau -here  interposed  hastily  wittf 
"  Oh  but,  Monsieur,  I  am  sure  la  bonne  vieille  does  her  lusj 
but  I  am  certain  she  caiuiot  make  you  comfortable    .    . 
have  a  spare  room  "...  with  an  enquiring  glance  i 
her  husband,  who  nodded  and  smiled   approval,   "if  Moj 
sieur  would  honour  us.     .     .     ." 
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Monsieur  protested  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  were  too 
kind  .  .  .  "  Milt  not  at  all,"  Madame  declared  Monsieur, 
who  asked  for  nothin«;  hetti-r,  accepted  }:,ra(\.'U,sly,  as  if 
(OiitVrrin)^,  ratiier  than  receiving;,  a  favour  an  air  that 
j)lt';lst'^  some  people,  and  whicii  i-ertainly  pleased  Madame 
rliiirrctte     and  promised  to  come  the  next  day. 

Ik'  made  (jantious  use  of  his  oj)port\initit's,  neverthele.-is, 
iiiiii  for  the  Hrst  few  days  devoied  liiniseif  almost  exclusively 
to  Madame  (Miarrette,  and  barely,  if  at  all,  to  her  dau.chter. 
This  Alice  not  uimatiirally  felt  inclined  to  resent,  which 
was.  i)resumai>ly,  exactly  whiit  (luiliaume  intended  that  she 
slinuhl  do.  Then,  j^-radually,  and  without  omittin;^'  a  sin;^lo 
courtesy  of  act  or  manner  towiirds  Madame,  tie  hetran  to 
cxtiMid  his  courtesy  towards  Alice.  From  courtesy  to 
(k'votion  is,  as  most  of  us  know,  hut  a  very  littl(>  way. 
Alit'c  accepted  ))otli,  as  she  may  surely  he  excused  for 
duinir,  all  thin;.>'s  considered.  'JMial  is,  she  took  (iuillaume 
at  liis  own  value,  which,  he  had  n(»t  mui-h  ditlicultv  in 
pursiiadiuf^  her,  was  a  very  luLdi  one. 

Miidame  Charrette  was  in  ecstasies.  Toussaint,  whn  was 
possi Illy  less  <jf  a  match  for  (luiliaume  thou  Alice  herself, 
wont  his  own  way,  not  interferin*;'  with  anyone.  Alice  and 
her  mother  seemed  to  <;el  on  better  than  he  had  ever  known 
tliL'in  do  :  .Mice,  moreover,  aj)peared  bri;_diter  and  more 
choerful  than  she  had  been  for  some  time  past.  If  Nbmsieur 
Uilodeau  shoidd  <i;r()w  to  care  for  her  and  she  for  him,  well 
and  i;()od  ;  his  hoime  fenune,  he  told  himself,  \vas  perfectly 
(■a])iil)le  of  taking-  care  of  her  dauj^hter. 

It  was  an  arrangement  "absolutely  idyllir  "'  as  !>ilodcau 
soiHor  lau;j;hinjj;ly  remarked,  (.  i  bein<4  told  of  it.  "  In  truth, 
mon  cher,  thou  hast  genius,"  the  uncle  added,  approvinijly, 
''tlio  little  one  has  money,  she  is  passably  pretty" — 
(iiiillaume,  strange  to  say,  did  not  resent  such  faint  praise, 
an  iiiditference  which  might  signify  many  things  —  "Thou  wilt 
do  well.  That  Irishman  "  -  meaning  Tom  Fitzgerald  "what 
[of  hiu),  eh?"  The  great  man,  feeling  eontident  of  victory, 
could  attbrd  to  be  interested  in  his  nephew's  courtship. 

"He  is  always  dangling  romid  Virginie  St.  i^itienne," 
returned  (Juillaume  contemptuously,  Tom  was  "out  of  it," 
|iii  his  estimation. 

"And   that   elderly  clever  young  man,  the  ugly  one — 
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Napoleon  Fortier,  what  of  him?"  piirsued  the  uncle,  "I 
thou<rht  ho  was  an  aHi)ir;int  too."  Milodeaii  senior  knew 
moHt  thiiif^'s  about  those  with  whom  he  was  in  any  whv 
brouLtht  in  contact ;  he  made  it  his  business  to  be,  in  fact. 
Hence,  jji-obably,  mu(rli  of  his  success.  The  youiiLrer  man 
was  aware  of  this  "foiltli'"as  he  chose  to  consider  it— he 
might  conu?  to  think  ditl'erently,  with  time  and  experience  - 
and  therefore  felt  no  surprise  at  tlie  (pjcstion. 

"Oh  I  he's  in  Kurope,"  he  answerefl  carelessly. 

"Then  thou  liast  a  (^lear  field,"'  resumed  Alphonsc,  " 'O 
in  and  win  as  those  other  English  say  it,  go  in  and  win." 

"1  mean  to."  And  Ouillaume  certainly  did,  as  tht.e 
seemed  tf)  be  overv  chance  of  his  doing.  That  is,  could  he 
but  ascertain  the  power  of  the  unknown  factor  in  the  pro 
b'eui  liovv  much  or  iiow  little  Alice  still  cared  for  Tom 
Fitzgerald.  And  if  "how  much"  rather  than  "how  little," 
there  still  remained  the  further  (piestion,  "  Mow  far  would 
her  wounded  vanity,  pi(|ue  in  short,  carry  her?"  It  would 
not  be  his  fault  if  it  did  not  lead  her  as  far  as  he  wished  her 
to  go. 

The  arrangement  might  be  "absolutely  idyllic,"  its 
Alphonse  Hilodeau  had  been  pleased  to  say,  woidd  he,  doubt- 
less, in  due  time,  when  Alice  shoidd  come  to  see  thiiiij;s  in 
their  "proper  light,"  that  is,  from  (Juillaume's  point  of  view, 
Madame  was  delighted  with  the  prosj)ect,  which  seemed  bv 
no  means  remote — as  whv  should  it  be  ?  Toussaint,  who 
believed  in  (J uillaume  Hilodeau  all  the  more  implicitly,  bo- 
cause  of  his  former  "unjust  suspicions,"  as  they  now  ap- 
peared to  him,  was  content,  if  only  his  daughter  wore 
destined  to  find  happiness  at  last.  For  himself,  lie  would 
have  preferred  Napoleon  Fortier:  Tom,  of  whose  fickleness  he 
had  a  pretty  clear  inkling,  was  very  much  in  his  black  books 
in  consequence — as  indeed  he  certaiidy  deserved  to  be.  But 
Napoleon  Fortier  was  in  Europe,  and  Alice,  he  thought,  was 
growing  to  be  fond  of  Ouillaume  Hilodeau.  Well,  it  was  for 
her  to  choose,  since  it  was  her  life's  happiness  that  was  at 
stake. 

And  Alice?     It  has  been  told  already  that,  of  her  three  I 
suitors,  she  had  respected  Napoleon  Fortier  most,  had  loved 
Tom  best,  and  cared  for  Ouillaume  Hilodeau  least  of  all, 
though  possibly  more  flattered  by  his  attentions  than  bv 
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those  of  Tom,  certainly  than  by  those  of  Napoleon,  his 
su[)eriority,  in  every  real  .sense,  wduch  she  clearly  recofjnised, 
iiittwithstandinjr.  Ihit  Na|)oleon  had  resii;ned  her  in  favour 
of  Tom  ;  t(Jo  lij^htly,  as  she  now  felt,  somewhat  unjustly  to 
bo  sure,  all  thin<xs  considered,  and  Tom  had  j;rown  fickle 
Alien  he  had  only  to  speak  to  win  her.  JSo  that  w hen  the 
suitor  who,  she  felt,  was  the  cleverest  of  the  three ;  the 
best  b)()king,  after  all— oh  Tom!  Tom!  —  I)V  far  the  most 
''important"  personage,  a  circumstance  of  weight  with 
women,  say  what  they  may  to  the  contrary,  set  himself  to 
piiy  lur  the  most  delicate,  considerate,  courteous,  unalterable 
devotion  -or  what  passed  for  such — it  is  no  wonder  if  she 
^viis  pl(.'ased  with  it.  Whether  she  would  reward  it  accord- 
in;,'  to  its  seeming  merit,  she  had  as  yet  never  asked  herself. 
I'ossilily  that  vague  suspicion,  now  striven  against  as  unjust, 
still  intluenced  her,  in  spite  of  herself.  I'erha})s  the  "un- 
known ([uantity,"  which  (iuillanmc  had  as  yet  not  been  able 
to  calculate,  her  love,  that  is,  for  'J'om,  was  "  nuich  "  rather 
tliiiii  "little;"  how  nnich,  she  herself  hardly  knew.  It  was 
unt,  under  the  circumstances,  a  (piestion  which  she  was 
likely  to  ])ut  to  herself,  consciously  at  all  events,  in  the 
iiieHMtime  Uilodeau's  devotion,  differing  in  every  way,  from 
that  of  either  Tom  or  Napoleon  -  whether  genuine  or  not, 
she  did  not  pause  to  consider — flattered  her,  and  to  a  very 
rtpprt'ciable  degree,  soothed  her  wounded  vanity,  as  (Juilhunne 
was  not  long  in  finding  out.  Whereon  he  built  hopes,  which 
were  not  surely  so  very  unreasonable,  and  she,  half  willingly, 
and  half  against  her  will,  allowed  him  to  do  so,  knowing  that 
he  was  so  building,  For  wdiich  none  had  a  right  to  blame 
tier.  Tom  Fitzgerald  least  of  all. 

That,  however,  is  exactly  wdiat  Tom  did,  with  that  sub- 

jiime  selfishness  which  is  connnon  to  children  and  young  men 

ill  love.     So  long  as  Alice  had  seemed  likely  to  favour  either 

i\apole(jn  Fortier  or  (Juillaume  Bilodeau,  Master  Tom  had 

"made  the  nnming  "  in  a  very  creditable  style,  and  with  a 

praiseworthy  perseverance.       No  sooner,  however,  did  Na- 

jpileon  "drop  out" — to  continue  the  simile — and  liilodcau, 

Ijunior,  "scratch"  or  seem  to,  than  Tom,  the  prize  within  his 

jgrasp,  as  he  knew,  and  Alice  too,  to  her  cost,  began  to  slacken 

jin  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit.     The  truth  is,  that  matters 

1  been  made  too  easy  for  him.     Alice,  as  she  now  realized 
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-  -anrl  l)lushofl  at  the  roHection  -  Imd  boon  too  ready  to  inuet 
him  half  way  ;  no  sooner  were  the  ditHeiilties  removed  thmi 
he  had,  apparently,  eeased  to  eare  for  her.  Tlien  eaiiio  his 
flirtation  with  Vir^inie  St.  Ktienne,  in  whieh  that  yoiim.' 
hidy,  for  reasons  of  her  own — and  havint;'  taken  his  iiicasure 
with  surprisinijaecuracv  -irave  liim  just  sutHcient  eneoiiraL'i- 
ment  to  make  him  lon;^"  for  more  whieh  lie  never  i,'iit. 
Mademoiselle  St.  Etienne  knew  hetter  than  to  lusu  u 
"cavalier"  hy  l»ein,LC  t<H)  urueious  ;  she  even  tiirtud,  at  tiiiii';., 
with  Henri  IJilodeau,  ( Juillaumc's  l)r(>thcr,  in  Tom's  jm^seiin, 
tiierehy  eonlirmiiii;  his  alle!j;ian»;e  most  eti'cctuallv. 

Tom's  tiekleness  liad  hurt  Alice  more  tiian  she  was  willini; 
to  admit,  even  to  herself  ;  the  weeks  vvhi(;h  she  had  pussid 
without  seeinu'  him,  had  been  very  lon^',  and  very  (Irearv: 
had  Napoleon  Kortier  lieen  in  St.  Philippe,  there  is  no  savin.' 
wliat  mitrht  have  happened.  I»ut,  instead  of  Na})oleoii,  thiri.' 
came  (Jnillamue  Milodcau,  and  devoted  himself  to  iier  as  i 
ueitiier  Tom  or  Xapoleon  had  ever  done.  What  wonder  if 
she  seemed  about  to  iv\vard  him  as  she  persuaded  homif 
that  he  deserved?  What  ri<j;ht  had  Tom,  of  all  people,  tu 
bhime  her,  should  slie  do  so? 

Tom  l)lamed  her,  nevertheless;  himself,  of  course,  not  at  I 
all.     On   the  contrary,   he   felt  that  she   had   treated  hiiul 
shamefully.     In  truth,  Mademoiselle  Vir^nnie,  !jiro\sin>r  tini 
of  Tom  as  a  suitor  "an  ^rand  serieux,"  had  "carried  oii''at| 
the  \'audreuil  regatta  with  a  yoiuiu;  Freneli  Vicomte,  to  an 
extent    wliich   drove    Msister   Tom    to    desperation,  aii'l  w| 
instant  and  final  revolt,      i'ossibly,  the  fact  that  rumour. 
St.   Philippe,  and  in  Richelieu,  spoke  of  Alice's  enga<,'ementj 
to  (luillaume   iiilodeau  as  a  "fait  accom})li,"  may  have 
something-  to  do  with  it.      Virj^inie's  fickleness  shocked  thel 
fickle  Tom  —an  event  of  everyday  occurrence  ;  that  .\\m\ 
should    "console  herself,"  with  (Juilhuime   liilodeau,  of  ail 
men,  seemed  to  Tom  an  absolntely  "  heartless  "  prooeediiif: 
She   had  never  cared   for  him,  he  decided  ;    "  she '"  imM 
refer  to  either  Virginie  or  Alice ;  perhaps  to  both.    AliieJ 
of  the  two,  seemed  to  be  the  more  hopelessly  out  of  hi^ 
reach— he  had  never  really  been  in  love  with  Virginie, 
assured   himself;   which  was  probably  true;— Alice,  ther^ 
fore,  suddenly  became  more  attractive  than  ever  she  hat 
been  before. 
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hi  which  enviahle  condition  of  mind  Tom  showed  his 
wisdom  l»y  makin<j;  a  conHdant  of  his  mother.  "1  always 
loved  her,  really,"  he  asserted,  sadly,  meaninjr  Alice. 
•'Always,  mother,  always." 

Mrs.  l-'it/ticrald  may,  })ossil)ly,  have  thoni^lit  that  her 
lUrlinL'  Tom  had  chosen  an  unusual  way  of  showing'  his  love, 
imt^he  pitied  his  real  distress  self-ea\ised,  but  none  the  less 
hitter,  ou  that  ac(;ount  too  miudi  to  sav  so.  Instead  she 
iiiiswercd,  <;(M\tly  '*  Did  you  dear  J  I  am  sure  you  did,  if  you 
siy  so. "  Her  faith  in  her  son's  manifold  perfections  w(»uld 
liiiVf  carried  her  further  than  that,  had  he  seemed  to  recpiire 
it  of  her. 

'■  Is  she  ivally  enoaLred  to  that  fellow  IJilodeau  ?"  encpiired 
Tniii,  aiixiouslv.  lie  really  heiran  to  feel  as  if  he  had  thrown 
aA;iy  his  life's  hapjjiness,  whi(di  was,  douhtless,  a  very  whole- 
some, if  very  hitter  lesson,  in  his  ease  ;  one  sorely  needed, 
moreover,  as  will  hi^  readily  arlmitted. 

"I  don't  think  so,  dear,"  returned  his  mother,  oncourag- 
iii^'ly.  He  is  still  stayin<x  in  the  house,  y(»u  know  he 
ciiiildn'L  he,  if  they  were  enpiijed.  Mr.  Lalonde  would 
never  allow  it." 

'"I  suppo.se  not,'"  said  Tom,  a  shade  more  hoi)efully.  Old 
Toussaiut  Charrette  -  "to  say  nothing  of  Monsieur  le  Curo — • 
liiul  an  exact  regard  for  "les  convenances,"  and  would  never 
allow  the  "  pivtendu  "  to  remain  in  the  .same  house  with  his 
'tiancce."  Monsieur  le  (.ure,  moreover,  would,  as  his  mother 
implied,  understand  the  Tridentine  canon  in  the  same  sense. 
'"When  is  the  election?"  asked  Tom,  after  a  thoughtful 
piiuse.  Indeed,  he  had  cause  for  reflection.  Yet  he  still 
'liiuied  Alice,  not  himself.  That  might,  or  might  not  come 
later :  it  would  depend  on  many  things. 

"Next  week,"  was  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  reply.  "  Perhaps" — 
this  hy  way  (^f  comforting  her  precious  boy  "  he  may  go 
awiiy  before  that." 

"Yes,  with  her"  rejoined  Tom,  sinking  into  the  depths 
Ugiiin,  as  he  deserved  to  do.     Mis  mother,  however,  only 
pitied  him  the  more ;  which  is  a  way  that  mothers  have. 

"Oh  no,  dear,  I  don't  think  so,"  she  said,  cheerily,  "now 

that  you   have  come    back."       Tom   had   been   staying  in 

Richelieu,  off  and  on,  during  the  spring ;  to  l)e  nearer  his 

pork,  as  he  said;  to  be  nearer  Virginie  St.  Etieime,  if  he 
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had  Kpoken  the  exact  tnith.  His  mother,  who  spoiled  him, 
had  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  this  lihertv,  which 
was  not,  possibly,  altoj;ether  j^ood  for  him.  liut  Muster 
Tom  had  liad  his  own  way,  for  the  most  j)art,  all  his  life. 
Hence,  doubtless,  his  present  experience ;  also,  its  peculiar 
wliolesomeness. 

Mrs.  FiL/j^erald  mijjht  have  said,  "('ome  back  to  your 
senses,''  with  considerable  fitness  under  the  circumstjuico!!, 
but  spared  his  feelinj^s,  ])Ossibly  from  an  instinctive  sense 
that  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished  already,  and  tliut 
any  attempt  on  her  part  U)  drive  tiie  lesson  home,  ;is  the 
phrase  is,  woidd  he  little  less  than  wanton  (;ruelty.  .More- 
over, since  he  had  "come  back  to  his  senses"  -  whatever  the 
cause  of  that  eminently  satisiac.tory  return  mi-iht  be  uh;;t 
had  now  to  be  considered  was:  How  should  lie  ;j;'>  to  workl 
to  regain  iiis  former  place  in  Alice  Charvctte's  I'stiniiitiui)! 

Tom,  whom  his  mother's  encourairemeut  had  sii'lk'ulyl 
made  as  unreasonably  hopefid,  .-is  he  h.-id  pnn'iously  Imi 
despondent,  not  wholly  without  cause,  was  for  measures 
which  might  fairly  be  descril)ed  as  heroic,  for  asking  Aliocj 
to  tea  that  evening,  to-morrow  evening  at  latest.  Mrs.[ 
Ht/gerald,  however,  anxious  as  she  was  to  help  him  in  evorvl 
way,  but  not  being  in  love  herself,  saw  practical  dirticiiltitsl 
which  Tom  coidd  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  expectedj 
to  discern. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  gently,  guessing  what  Tom'il 
mental  condition  must  be,  possibly,  also,  reminiscent  of  al 
similar  experience  in  days  which,  somehow,  did  not  sociiil 
very  remote,  "  I  am  afraid  we  can  hardly  do  that,  dwrl 
You  see  your  father  and  Monsieur  Charrette  arc  gettiiij;  toj 
be  pretty  good  friends  again,  thanks  to  good  sense  on  li"tlij 
sides,  but  Madame  Charrette  does  not  like  us.  I  am  surej 
too,  that  she  wants  Alice  to  marry  CJuillaume  Bilodeim 
However,  1  will  talk  it  over  with  your  father,  and  see  whul 
he  thinks.  It  is  the  best  I  can  do,  Tom.  I  only  wish . 
could  do  more." 

It  was  cold  comfort,  and  Tom  felt  inclined  to  say  so, 
did  not,  which  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  wholesonil 
experience    he   was    undergoing    had    already   produced 
certain  modicum  of  salutary  effect.     Instead,  he  said,  moij 
graciously  than  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  ail  thiud 
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considered  :  "  1  am  sure  you  will,  mother."  Then  went  out 
to  take  a  turn  on  his  bicycle,  to  meditate,  with  much  aolf- 
pitv,  on  his  "  liard  luck."  VVhicli  ride  was  destined— like 
nmiiv  other  trities,  as  we  persist  in  callin;,'  them  to  havo 
cnii.st'iiuonces  seemingly  disproportionate.  Y\ni<»n<4  others, 
that  .\laster  Timi  camo  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  his 
"luck." 

In  the  meantime  Tom's  mother  and  father  wore  distjussing 
Tom's  love  atl'airs,  or,  more  accurately,  .Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was 
disiMissin^',  while  her  husiKind  wisely  contented  himself  with 
listt'iiiiii:,  chietly,  if  not  wholly.  Me  could  talk  ajrainst  any 
niiiu  and  most  women,  when  ho  clut.se  to  do  so,  but  ho  ct)uld 
hold  his  touixue  with  c(|ual  facility  ;  which  was  an  advantaf^e. 
.\t  the  present  moment  he  wanted  to  hear  what  his  "little 
woman"  had  to  say  concerninj;  a  subject  about  which, 
if  the  truth  nmst  be  told,  he  had  not  (piite  made  up  his 
miiul  how  to  Hct.  lie  might  as  well,  theref(jre,  allow  Mi's. 
Fitz;j;endd  to  assume  the  initiative  for  once  in  a  way.  He 
nii'.'lit,  or  might  not,  see  tit  to  follow  her  lead,  but  while  he 
.«tencd  to  her  suggestions  he  coidd  come  to  some  decision. 
Thiit,  at  least,  was  probably  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  even 
lifnot  with  the  distinctness  of  a  definite  thought. 
"Tom's  cra/y  alxnit  the  girl,"  Mi-s.  Fitzgerald  was  saying, 
\n\  her  husband's  attention  became  fully  lixed.  Tom  not 
nig  present  his  mother  felt  that  she  coidd  aftbrd  to  take 
is  part  without  hesitation.  To  Tom  himself  she  had  been, 
wt!  have  seen,  by  no  means  so  enthusiastic  in  his  behalf. 
"He  took  a  queer  way  of  showing  it  then,"  returned  Mr. 
itzgerald,  a  trifle  grindy.  Perhaps  he  already  realised  that 
le  was  i)Ooked  for  a  distasteful  job,  and  w  anted  to  stave  it 
iff  as  long  as  possible.  "  Flirting  with  one  girl  is  hardly 
he  liest  way  to  make  another  girl  believe  you're  crazy  about 
ler.'' 

"Wanted  to  make  her  jealous,  perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs. 
zgerald,  somewhat  dubiously  to  be  sure,  yet  carrying  it 
more  airily  than  she  could  have  expected. 
'Oh!"  It  was  the  only  comment  that  Patrick  Marcellns 
mchsafed  to  make  at  that  particular  juncture.  His  wdfe 
s  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  might  be  supposed  to 
ply,  but  it  certainly  did  not  sound  encouraging.  As  for 
Fitzgerald,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he 
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was  "in  for" — Koniethiii^',  and  nion;  than  ever  resolvod  to 
put  it  off  to  the  lant  nioniont  that  ho  could  hope  to  lie 
uUowL'd. 

"  YcH,"  «h(.'  went  on  d'HjMTatt.'ly,  not  nit'otin^  with  the 
assistance  wliicli  she  iVIt  ro;isonai»ly  or  otln'rwist'  ilmt 
she  had  a  riiriit  to  oxfii'ct,  yc't  niothur-iikf,  Utihtinu  her  sdnj 
hattlu  in  spite  of  licr  own  consci(»usnoss  that  he  had  hnni^'lit 
this  tronhlc  on  himself — all  the  more  bravely  and  resdjutclv, 
it  may  bo,  on  that  very  account.  "Yes,  J  am  sin-c"— so| 
she  had,  even  while  irivin;;  utterance  to  the  idea,  I'lillv  |Mr- 
Buaded  lu-rself  "that  was  what  he  wanted  to  do  ;  to  inuktl 
Alice  jealous," 

"And  now  she's  en^'af^ed  to  (Juillaume  Milodeau,"  rcjoiiiciij 
Tom's   father  with  an  indiU'erence  which,  Lo  'i'om's  iii(illnr,I 
in  her  excited  state  of  mind,  seemed   little  less  than  Imital 
"a  brilliant  suecess  he's  made  of  it,  1  nnist  say.     Well?" 

Kvidently,  he  meant  that  she  should  assinne  the  wlmlej 
responsibility.      He  knew  that  he  should   have  to  d(»  as  shJ 
wished,  in  the  end,  as  he   had  done,  all   their  married  lif'?,| 
but  was  absolutely  determined,  with  reason,  or  without,  tliit 
he  would  take  no  initiative.       She  thou«.dit  him,  for  (iiirj 
unkind,  almost  un^'enerous,  or  came  as  near  it  as  her  Ui 
and  loyalty  woidd  permit.      I'ossibly  neither  love  nor  Idvali 
could  liave  made  her  for<,'et  what  was  now  passini;,  mily, : 
it  chanced,  circumstances  -  Tom's  luck,  let  us  say,  -  holj]t 
her  to  do  so. 

"Oh  no!  not  en<i;a^ed  !  "  she  returned,  eajrerly,  as  if  >liJ 
had  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  as,  inded.  .«li| 
had.       "Not  enj^aj^ed,  but  I  am  afraid  she  will  bo  mni.\ 
somebody  does  not  interfere" 

"►Serves  Tom  ri<.d>t  if  she  is,"  was  all  Tom's  father dei<:iiej 
to  say,   wholly  ijj;norin^ — for  tlie  present  -  his   wife's 
about  "somebody's  interference."     "  Somebody,"  he  felt  Mirl 
meant  "  Patrick  Marcellus   Fitz<:;erald."     Very  well,  lot  hi 
say  so,  plaiidy,  and  be  done  with  liints  ;  he  would  then 
what  he  would  do.       He  certainly  would,—  in  a  souitnvli 
different  sense. 

"  Oh  don't  say  that .' "  his  wife  rejoined,  reproachful!! 
almost  sadly,   "tnc  boy's  liappiness  is  at  stake.     He  will 
miserable  if  he  loses  her." 

"Whose  fault  is  that?"  Mr,  Fitzgerald,  man-like,  wasc 
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(lispwed  t(»  l»o  syiiipathetie  in   re)_'anl  to  love-troublos,  self- 
intlictcd  ones,  csjjecially. 

"His,  of  course,"  assented  .Mrs.  Kitz^icrald,  deeininj;  it  best 
til  liunioiii"  her  h)rd,  as  far  as  she  could,  before  she  eaine  to 
the  point.  "Most  of  our  troubles  are,"  shecontinue<l,  saj^ely, 
it  sdiiicwhat  va;^ucly,  "but  that  doesn't  make  them  any 
coit  r  to  lii'ar,  yon  know," 

I'litrick  .Marcellus  bcin^'  human,  probably  did  know, 
iK'Uer,  periiups,  than  ho  was  inehned  to  say.  'I'hat  is  why, 
(imilitlcss,  he  ma(i(!  no  reply  to  this  sapient  utterance  of 
(■vii\  (lay  philosophy.  Instead,  lit*  empiired,  with  well  assuin- 
.1  iiiditVcrence,  "i\nd  what  are  you  ^'oin;^  to  <lo  about  it  ?" 

Mrs.  I''it/>j,erald  deteeted-  orthou;;ht  shedid  theslij^ditest 
diiitlmsis  on  the  pronoun,  the  use  of  which  was  siijnitieant 
eiii)U'_di,  in  any  ease.  It  im|»lied  that  she  was  to  do  what- 
ivcr  had  to  be  done,  in  plain  Kn;^dish,  that  her  hnsbai\d 
t.uilly  dissociated  himself  from  any  jiart  in  the  ])roceedin;^s. 
This,  howevtir,  was  just  what  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
lh:il  lie  shoidd  not  do.  As  he  mi<:ht  have  iruessed,  ha<l  ho 
tlidM'U,  or  wished  to  do  so.  iVrhaps  he  had,  alivady,  witli- 
dut  cliiiosinfi  ;  in  fact,  veiy  nmeh  apiinst  his  will. 

"Somebody  nnist  interfere,"  she  said,  reverting'  to  the  hint 
wliiili  he  had,  just  now,  sc^  studiously  ignored,  with  a  dense- 
k>s  too  opportune  to  l)e  jienuiue.  It  was,  presumably,  her 
Wiiv  (if  "breaking'  it  uently." 

'If  you   say   so,    somebody   must,"  Ikj   rejoined,  a   trifle 

riiuiciilly.       "What    Mrs.    !•'.   says,    ^oes,"   was  a   conmion 

hrase  anion ^'  their  neiji'hbours,  who  may  fairly  be  su|)posed 

.oliiiYi>  had  <irounds  for  sayinj,'  so.      "Who  is  to  interfere  1" 

ensked,  in  a  o;ravei',  Itut  not  very  }j;racious  tone.       If  he 

IS  ill  for  it     as  was  sutheiently  evident,  by  this  time — it 

iis  lietter  to  know  what  he  was  in  for,  and  ^et  it  over. 

".Monsieur  le  Cure  oujiht  to  speak  to  Toussaint  Ciiarrette," 

IS  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  decidedly  unexpected  reply  to  tliis  very 

ninont  query.      "He  is  ready  enough  to  interfere  when  it 

iitshim,"  she  pursued,  meaning  of  eourse,  Monsieur  lialonde. 

*hidi  was   gratuitously    unjust,   tlie   Cure    never    having 

interfered  "  in  any  matter,  spiritual  or  secular,  concerning 

e  Fitzgerald   family,   since  his  coming    to  St.    Philippe. 

m's  mother,  however,  having  taken  up  the  e\idgels  on 

©s  behalf — if  so  unladylike  a  simile  may  be  allowed  to 
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pttSH  nuistor—  felt,  aH  was  naturul,  under  the  circuiiiHtaiiccit 
thiit  evt'i'vldidy  else     tin*  Cure  included     <»u;.dit  to  do  the 
Bunie.      \\y  a  curious  mental  process,  witfi  wliicli  most  ai  im 
are  familiar,  she  antedated     so  to  sj)eak      her  present  tVeliii;.^ 
and   persuadefl  hersell',  easily  enou^di,  that  she  had  aiwiivs 
felt  as  she  felt  now.     That  is  a  trick  which   memorv  is  vc'rv 
aj)t   to    play    us.      when  we   are  i)rei)ared   to   meet    her  li;iii 
way.     'I'hercfore,  since  she  had,  all  alonj/,   repinlcd  Tdjii' 
love  athiirs  from  her  present  point  of  view,  it  follt»we(i  tLit 
the  oMi;_'ation  incumhent  on  everyhody,   .Monsieur  le  Ciin' 
not   exceptc(|,  to  render  Tf)m  all   possihie  a.ssistance,  was  of 
similar   duration.      If   so,    it   was  obvious,    of   course,  that 
everybody  had  failed   to  do  their  duty,   Monsieur  le  i'w 
anion^'    the    rest.      Hence   her  jrrievancc!   apdnst    hiin    t'lirl 
which  some  reason,  feminine  or  otherwise,  must  l)e  assiirncij, 
if  only  to   save    Mrs.    Kitzjjferald's  reputation   as   a  sciiHlilej 
woman     which  had  found  expression     as  it  was  hound  to ijol 
—  in  that  sliarp  speech  about  his   lleverence's  supposed  di^J 
position   to   interfere.      All   of   which,   it   may   be  assii!iit'<l 
without  excessive  rashnes.s,  was  in  strict  lojj;ical  seipu'iue,  hsj 
woman  are  said  -  truly  or  not — to  understand  logic. 

Mr.  Kit/<ierald,  however  nnieh  surprised  he  might  lie  hii 
his  wife's  answer  to  the  (luestion  bv  which   he  had  iutendei 
to  elicit  his  fate,  was  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  it,  n^ 
how  should  he  bo?     It  was  all  very  well  for  Mrs.  Fit/jrenik 
to  assert  what  Monsieur  le  Cure  "ought"  to  do  ;  who  wiistij 
know  whether  Monsieur  le  Cure  had  a  corresponding  cunl 
ception  of  his  duty  in  regard  to  the   matter?     In  othel 
words,   since  Monsie\ir  Lalonde  was  to  be   the   "deus  el 
machina'"    in    Mrs.    Fitzgerald's   domestic   drama — riitric| 
Marcel lus  had  vague  memories  of  the  classics,  and  lovd  i 
sonoroiis  phrase — who  was  to  set  the  macliine  in  motioiJ 
He,  himself,  of  course.     Why  could  not  his  wife  say  sol 

"No  doubt  he  ought,  if  you  say  so,"  he  said,  revertini/i 
the  gentle  irony  which,  somehow,  had  seemed  to  he  throij 
away  on  the  previous  occasion.  "  Have  you  told  him  sol 
he  continued,  not  growing  ungracious,  this  time,  or  evj 
grave;  what  was  the  use  he  thought,  sonsibly  enough. [ 
making  a  fuss  ?  It  had  to  be  done,  so  he  might  as  well ' 
pleasant  about  it.  Still,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
her  a  little. 
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"No,"  she  returned  jjrravely,  h«injr,  evidently,  in  no 
huiiinur  for  jestinj^,  "  hut  I  wunt  you  to  do  so."  She  suid  it 
brii'tly,  without  i)lea(lin^^  witltout  arj^unuMit,  without  a 
.Mi|)irlhious  word. 

It  was  out,  at  la.st.  There  eouM  he  no  douht  iiliout  her 
ln'iiiL'  iu  earnest.  Her  lioy's  hiippiness  that  was  her  one 
lhuii^;lit.  With  u  niother's  snhliine,  inisellish  .seltishness,  she 
w;is  willintj:  to  .saciriliee  anythni^',  anyhody,  herself,  of  eoiirso, 
tirstdf  all,  in  onlor  to  attain  the  ohjeet  wlneh,  at  the  m(»nient, 
,i|)|)(iii'ed  tht!  one  most  desirahl(>,  the  most  imperatively 
iiivtsrs.ii'y.  Had  it  ocemTod  to  her  as  possihlt;  that  is,  as 
oimliuive  to  sneeess  -ishe  \V(»uld  have  interviewed  Monsieur 
le  Cure  herself,  in  a  fashion  which  would,  no  douht,  have 
astiiiii>hed  him  considerably.  .\s  it  happened,  it  seeini'd  to 
Ikv  simply  tlu'  most  natural  thin;;  ima^^inahle  that  Tom's 
fatliiT  should  do  his  share  t(»wards  winnin;;'  for  Tom  the 
hiippiness  the  hoy  louL'ed  fur.  That  Tom,  by  his  own  folly, 
h;iil  risked  losin;;-  it,  heyond  reiiovery,  did  not  alter  facts  as 
!^ht' viewed  them.  If  Tom  lost  Ali^-e,  ho  would  )>e  miserahlo. 
Hint  was  enou;j:h  for  Tom's  mother.  It  was  her  hushand's 
iltity  to  help  lier  ;  the  only  heli)  slie  wanted  was  that  ho 
ilnMikl  spoak  to  Monsieur  Lalonde.  It  was,  surely,  very 
iiulo,  all  thin;;s  considered. 

Kitz^rerald,  with  that  quick  sympatliy  which  love  only  can 
iiiispJR',  ;j;uessed,  or  surmised,  in  some  measure,  what  was 
pawiii'_'  in  his  wife's  mind,  and,  as  a  natural  conse(pienee,  all 
iai'liiiiition  either  to  lauj^h  at  her,  or  to  oppose  her,  vanished, 
as  if  it  had  never  existed.  This  was  ''jjtoing  to  (Janossa"— 
aiiutlier  favourite  plirase  of  his,  the  expression,  that  is,  not 
Ithe  idea  conveyed — and  no  mistake.  Well,  it  was  best  to 
|go  with  a  good  jjjrace,  since  go  he  nnist. 
Which  he  did,  without  loss  of  time,  knowing  that  delay 
fuiild  only  make  it  harder,  that  he  could  not  evade  it, 
^veu  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  as,  to  speak  truth,  he  no  longer 
lid.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  do  everything,  wise  or 
I,  as  it  might  happen,  not  only  thoroughly,  but  of  set 
[iiirpose ;  to  make  up  his  mind,  even  to  a  disagreeable  task, 
as  this,  and  do  it,  literally,  with  a  will.  Truly,  Tom's 
ck  was  beginning  to  change.  Truly,  also,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
jht  well  forget  and  forgive  her  husband's  reluctance  at 
outset,  which  she  had  been  sorely  tempted  to  stigmatise 
ungenerous. 
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THE  CURE  OF  ST.  PHILIPPE 


Monsieur  le  Cure  was  at  home,  and  pleased  to  see  his 
unaccustomed  visitor,  a  little  puzzled,  perhai)s,  as  to  the 
cause  of  so  rare  an  honour.  If  so,  he  was  not  left  loujj,'  in 
doubt. 

How  Fitzgerald  "led  up  to  it,"  he  never  remembered  very 
clearly.  I'erhaps  he  never  wished  to  ;  it  was  certainly  not 
a  ])rilliant,  or  even  a  creditable  performance,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  self-esteem,  that  is  to  say.  However,  he  eunie  to 
the  point  in  time,  hardly  "in  due  course,"  but  rather,  by  a 
most  erratic  one,  and  found  himself  asking  Monsieur  le  Cure 
to  warn  old  Charrette  against  allowing  his  daughter  to  marry 
Guillaume  Bilodcau  ;  asking,  moreover,  with  a  deference, 
not  to  say  a  timidity  of  manner  which,  doubtless,  helped  to 
render  him,  subsequently,  so  oblivious  of  the  circmnstaiices 
of  this  famous  interview. 

"  Excuse  me.  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,"  returned  the  Cure, 
who  appreciated  the  humour  of  the  situation,  if  his  visitor 
did  not,  "but  would  not  that  be  clerical  interference  1 " 
Then,  before  Fitzgerald  could  protest,  he  added,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  "I  shoidd  'interfere,'  as  you  would  call  it,  in 
any  other  case "...  the  Irishman  shook  his  heac'., 
vigorously,  but  Monsieur  Lalonde  did  not,  ap})arently,  attach 
much  importance  to  a  token  of  dissent  which  was,  in  liis 
opinion,  more  perfmictory  than  genuine,  "only,"  he  went  on, 
"there  is  no  need,  fortunately  ;  at  least,  I  think  not.'" 

"  Why  ?"  Fitzgerald  was  more  anxious  than  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  admit,  hence,  doubtless,  the  exceeding  brevity 
of  his  (piestion. 

"Because,"  answered  the  priest,  smiling,  "I  saw  Made- 
moiselle Alice  and  Monsieur  Tom  ride  by  on  their  bicycles, 
about  ten  minutes  since.  That,  I  should  say,  augurs  better 
for  Monsieur  Tom  than  for  Monsieur  Guillaume  Bilodeau. 
Qu'en  pensez-vous.  Monsieur  1     Eh  ? " 

"  Comme  vous.  Monsieur  le  Curey,"  returned  Fitzgerald,  in 
what  he  called  French,  meaning  thereby  to  be  extra  polite. 
"And  many  thanks,"  he  added,  in  a  more  familiar  tongue. 

"  For  what,  then  ? "  enquired  the  Cure,  somewhat  taken 

aback  by  such  unusual  graciousness  on  the  part  of  cue  who 

had,  hitherto,  certainly  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  civil. 

"For  many  things,"  was  the  reply.     Probably  the  priest 

understood.     It  was  not  hard  to   •   ess,  in  any  case.     There- 
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upon,  the  Irishman  shook  hands,  with  an  access  of  cordiality 
m  keeping  w,th  Ins  unwonted  civility,  and  left  the  p  esS 
to  tell  his  wife  the  news,  as  soon  as  possible.  *^'*">^eiy 


CHAI'TKR  XX 


now    AMCE   CHOSE    IIEII    LOVEU 


Tom's  luck,  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  disparage,  to  pui 
it  mildly,  was  certainly  on  the  turn.  His  mother  had  not, 
to  be  sure,  been  so  sym])athetic  or  so  encourat^inj;-  as  he  felt 
he  had  a  rit;ht  to  expect  —  a  failing  common  to  young  rnen 
in  love,  but  she  had,  at  least,  promised  to  "see  wh  't  could 
be  done."  Whereat,  not  being  able  to  elicit  a  more  definite 
assurance  of  help  on  her  part,  he  had  taken  his  bicycle  and 
gone  out  for  a  ride. 

That  was  the  trifle  that  not  only  changed  Tom's  luck,  hut 
which  rendered  any  "  interference  "  on  tlie  part  of  Abjnsienr 
le  Cure  unnecessary,  and  might,  had  it  only  occurred  a  few 
hours  sooner,  have  saved  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  pere,  his  journey 
to  Canossa.  Patrick  Marcellus,  to  be  sure,  had  not  fomid 
the  experience  so  unpleasant  as  he  anticipated  ;  a  fact  which 
may  be  gathci'ed  from  his  having  thanked  Monsieur  Lalonde 
"for  many  things;"  which,  presumably  his  Keverence  had 
no  diihculty  in  finding  out.  In  any  case,  the  news  imparted 
by  the  priest,  that  he  had  seen  Mademoiselle  Alice  and 
Monsieur  Tom  ride  by  on  their  bicycles,  would  have  compen- 
sated Tom's  father,  who  was  honestly  fond  of  his  son,  and  very 
proud  of  him,  for  a  much  more  serious  inconvenience  than 
the  journey  in  question,  with  all  that  it  implied,  could,  by 
any  possibility,  have  proved  to  be.  How  Tom's  mother 
received  the  news,  may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  No 
reader  possessed  of  intelligence  will  require  to  be  told; 
mothers  of  marriageable  sons,  least  of  all. 

But  if  Tom's  hick  had  changed,  so  had  (Tuillaume 
Bilodeau's.  Who  does  not  remember  how  when  Brer  Rabbit, 
sitting  shivering  in  a  bucket  at   the   bottom   of  a  well, 
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speciously  persuaded  lirer  Fox  to  step  ii\to  the  other  bucket, 
the  result  was  th;it  Hrer  Habbit  mounted  wliile  the  victim 
of  his  wiles  descended?  Did  he  not,  in  ])assin;j,-,  salute  Hrer 
Fox  with  some  choice  and  very  pertinent  philosopjiy  as  to 
how  some  ^'o  up  and  some  '^o  down  ?  Why  j)ause  to  draw 
the  ot)vious  moral  1 

As  .Nb)nsieur  le  Cure  had  ohserved  to  the  unexpected 
applicant  for  "clerical  interference,"  i'atrick  Marcellus  Fitz- 
jrerald  to  wit,  the  fact  that  Alice  and  'J'om  were  out  riding 
together  augured  better  for  Tom  than  for  ( luillainne  l'ilo(leau. 
So  is  one  man's  luck  another  man's  discomtittire,  especially 
when  then,  is  i  lady  in  the  case.  As  to  deserts,  it  might 
fairly  be  said  that  "honours  were  easy." 

It  had  all  come  about  simply  enough,  as  most  things  do, 
when  we  look  at  them — afterwards.  ( Juillaume,  it  is  true, 
was  inclined  to  blame  his  uncle,  anybody,  for  that  matter, 
except  himself:  his  luck,  in  which  he  harl  implicit  confidence 
— with  reason,  doubtless,-  would  never  have  deserted  him, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  manage  things  his  own  way. 
bilodeau  senior,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  his  nephew 
had  "wasted  enough  time  over  love-making,"  that  he  should 
come  to  the  point  at  onc-e,  antl  be  done  with  it.  The  elections 
were  cl(.)se  at  hand,  a  nnich  more  important  considenition. 
From  which  it  will  l»e  seen  that  Alphonso  lUlodeau,  "Inde- 
pendent Conservative,"  took  as  [)ractical  a  view  of  courtship 
as  he  did  of  politics.  Bilodeau  junior,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  atl'ord,  as  yet,  at  all  events,  to  run  comiter  to  his  uncle's 
wishes,  came  to  the  p<jint,  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion, 
doubtless  ;  with  much  fervent  eloquence,  more  or  less 
gouuiue,  as  was  his  nature — and  was  gently  but  firmly  re- 
fused. 

Why,  Alice  might  have  found  it  dithcult  to  explain,  had 
she  been  asked,  then  and  there,  to  do  so.  Najioleon  Fortier 
—  such  is  the  destiny  of  non-heroic  heroes  -  was  in  Furope. 
Tom,  as  she  believed,  had  proved  tickle,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy, (iuillamue  had  been  most  delicately,  iniobtrusively 
attentive  ;  was,  so  far  as  she  could  judge,  genuinely  in  love 
with  her.  And  yet,  when  he  laid  his  heart  at  her  feet — that 
is  the  correct  phrase,  is  it  not  ? — in  a  courtly  fashion  which, 
she  felt,  neither  Tom  nor  Napoleon  could  hope  to  imitate, 
she  answered,  as  kindly  as  she  coidd,  for  she  really  pitied 
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him,  and  very  nuiirly  loved  him,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  Monsieur 
Bilodeau,  l)ut  I  caiiiu^t  marry  you." 

To  do  him  justice,  he  took  it  better  tliaii  anyone  who 
really  knew  him  would  have  considered  probable.  "  1  jim 
more  sorry  still,  Mademoiselle,"  he  returned,  with  a  ^'cntle 
regretfulness  that  touched  her  more  nearly  than  he  was  aware 
of,  otherwise,  he  mi^ht  have  persisted,  with  what  results, 
who  can  say? — "more  sorry  than  1  can  tell  you,  but  you 
may  trust  me  not  to  allude  to  this  matter  again,  unless  with 
your  permission." 

It  was  gracefully  said  ;  his  worst  enemies,  and  he  had 
plenty  of  them,  would  have  allowed  as  nuich.  To  Alice,  in 
her  then  state  of  mind,  it  seemed  generously  said,  as  well  as 
gracefully,  and  his  generosity,  as  she  deemed  it,  touched  her, 
even  more  than  his  regret  had  done.  Once  more,  he  was 
unaware  of  the  impi'cssion  he  had  produced,  thouidi  it  was 
the  very  one  he  wished  to  produce.  Could  he  have  read  her 
thoughts,  lie  would  not  have  desisted  so  soon  ;  in  which  case 
Tom's  luck  might  not  have  changed,  after  all  ;  or,  to  revert 
to  the  legend  of  Brer  Rabbit,  Tom's  bucket  might  have  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Fortmiately,  for  Tom  certainly,  for  Alice  pi'ol)alily, 
Guilli'.ume  could  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  her  nuiid. 
Which,  since  love  inspires  sympathy,  and  makes  thoui,'ht 
reading  strangely  easy  between  those  most  concerned,  uiay 
be  taken  as  a  touchstone  of  the  suitor's  feelings.  I'orhaps, 
in  truth,  he  loved  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  is  not 
saying  a  great  deal ;  wdiercin,  as  in  the  matter  of  deserts, 
there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  him  and  Tom ;  a  fact 
of  which  Alice  may  or  may  not  have  been  conscious.  But 
for  all  her  pity,  for  all  her  sense  of  his  generosity,  she  did 
not  repent  of  her  decision,  much  as  she  doujtless  regretted 
the  pain  she  felt  sure — and  that  without  undue  vanity— it 
must  have  caused  the  man  who  professed  to  love  her,  and 
whose  profession  she  accepted  as  wdiolly  genuine. 

That  he  took  he:  refusal  as  final  may  be  doubted,  seeing 
that  he  not  only  believed  in  his  luck,  but  was,  at  the  same 
time,  fully  persuaded  that  Tom  was  as  completely  "out  of 
it "  as  Napoleon  Fortier  himself.  Hence  his  neatly-turned 
saving-clause,  "unless  with  your  permission,"  which  hinted, 
and  was  of  course  intended  to  hint,  at  hope  and  pei"severance ; 
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for  which  indeed  she  gave  him  credit,  and  for  wiiich  she 
certainly  did  not  blame  him.  That  he  had  occasion  snh- 
M'i|Ufntly  to  V.ikv  a  ditl'crent  view,  he  attributed,  as  has  been 
said.  In  his  uncles  inopportune  intervention.  If  he  had  not 
heen  liui'ried  he  would  not  have  proposed  so  soon  ;  if  he  iiad 
ii((l  proposed  so  soon,  .Mice  would  not  have  gone  out  for  a 
ride  alone  that  ailenioou,  liul  would  have  staved  at  home  to 
play  cnxpu'l  with  him  instead.  And  if  she  iiad  not  gone  out 
riding,  she  woidd  not,  of  course,  have  met  Tom  Fitzgerald. 
Tiuly,  one  man's  luck  is  another  man's  discomliture. 
Al[ilionse  P>ilo(leau  was  more  (pialitied  to  "run"  the  Province, 
or  t'ven  the  Dominion —  according  to  his  noti(Mis  of  doing 
things — than  to  " run  '  his  nephew's  love  atl'airs.  Fveii  the 
cleverest  of  us  are  not  always  successful.  Put  (biillaume 
Dilddeau  l)eliev(!d  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  that  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  "run  things"  in  his  own  way,  he  would 
have  luan-ied  .Alice  Charrette.  i'erhaps  he  was  right. 
I'eing  on  the  spot  as  it  were,  he  was  naturally  more  familiar 
with  the  local  and  momentary  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
He  was  (iovei'uor  (leneral  as  it  were,  whereas  his  uncle  was 
in  the  ])osition  of  a  Colonial  Secretary.  Which  knows  best, 
let  impartial  critics  decide  -  if  they  can. 

When  two  people  go  out  bicycling  independently  of  each 
other,  they  may  meet,  or  they  may  not.  It  depends  on 
many  things  ;  on  luck,  let  us  say,  since  that  iickle  but  nuich 
niuligned  noddess  has  l)een  so  fretpiently  referred  to  in  the 
last  few  pages.  Tom's  luck  then,  being  in  the  ascendant,  as 
astrologers  were  wont  to  ex2)ress  it,  he  chose  Alice's  favourite 
ride,  the  Lapiniere  lload,  and  Alice  chose  his,  unconsciously 
no  doubt,  which  was  of  course  the  same.  Tom,  having  started 
about  an  hour  before  Alice,  was  returning  when  he  met  her. 
The  least  she  could  do  was  to  l)0vv  as  to  a  passing  accpiaint- 
ance  ;  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  request  permission,  with 
a  sulenmity  befitting  tlie  circumstances,  to  turn  round  and 
ride  with  her. 

What  followed  was  presumal)ly  of  the  greatest  possible 
hiterest  to  them.  Tom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  did  penance,  as  he 
hud  need  to  do,  and  made  such  amends  as  were  required  of 
him.  The  narrator  of  this  chronicle  not  having  l)een  present 
cannot  undertake  to  report  their  conversation,  and  declines 
to  invent  one,  from  personal  experience  or  otherwise.     It  is 
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this  occasion  at  all  events.  Th<»se  who  canr)ot  till  it  m  for 
themselves  will  lose  nothing  by  snch  reticence  on  thu 
historian's  part;  those  who  can  will  be  satisHed,  surely,  with 
the  imaj^es  evoked  by  memory  or  by  ima<j!;ination. 

It  was  all  arraniicd,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  time  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Cun''  saw  them  ride  past  his  window,  an  hour  or  nioro 
havintr  elapsed  since  they  had  met,  and  Tom  had  ditHdeiitly 
proposed  to  escort  her.  Nor  was  Monsieur  Laionde  the  only 
person  who  saw  them  and  drew  conclusions;  (iuilliuinio 
Hilodeau,  having  business  at  the  i'ost  Othce,  cauj;ht  a  j_dinipse 
of  them  as  they  rode  past  the  end  of  Aberdeen  Aveiuie — one 
of  the  new  streets  in  St.  I'hili{)pe-  and  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  his  uiu-le  was  to  blaitie  for  the  turn  events 
had  taken  ;  Madame  Charr(!tte,  on  her  way  home  from  the 
station,  was  an  interested,  if  not  very  approvinji;  witness  of 
their  lon;,Mlrawn  ])artinL!:,  at  the  door  of  the  ('harrette  home- 
stead, 'i'om,  who  had  ((uick  eyes,  san'  her  coming;',  and  with 
a  prude;  c  which  did  liim  credit,  warned  Alice,  and  rode  cti' 
in  the  opposite  direction,  knowincr  that  it  would  only 
ajxgravate  his  oti'ence  as  Madaiiie  would  be  sure  to  considir 
it—  and  make  matters  worse  for  the  )j,irl  he  was  now  sure  he 
loved,  if  he  stayed  to  "face  the  mtisic."  Nor  did  Alice,  in 
the  jilow  of  her  newly-found  happiness,  think  it  anytliiiiL' 
but  right  tliat  he  should  act  as  he  did. 

Tfiat  her  mother  would  be  angry,  and  would  express  her 
anger  with  a  tiucncy  of  which  she  was  past  mistress,  Alice 
had  no  do\d)t  at  all,  and  since  it  had  to  lie,  nifvde  up  her 
mind  to  wait  Madame's  arrival  and  get  it  over.  That  her 
fathei'  would  side  with  her,  the  girl  felt  sure  ;  there  wouM 
be  a  certain  amount  of  impleasantness — U)  put  it  mildly: 
but  (Juilhuime  Bilodeau  having,  as  she  had  every  reason  to 
hope,  resigned  all  pretensions  to  her  hand,  her  mother  must 
in  time  accept  Tom  instead — pour  faute  de  mieux,  as  Alice 
said  to  herself,  with  a  smile  at  the  odd  significance  of  the 
phrase,  under  the  circumstances. 

Tint  Tom's  luck  seemed  to  have  extended  to  his  lady-love, 
which  was  surely  only  fitting.  Uuillaume  Bilodeau,  having 
finished  his  business  at  the  Post  Office,  took  a  short  cut 
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"across  lots"  as  Canadians  say — nieaniutj  "across  coiintry  " 
and  joined  Madame  Charrette,  most  oppoi'tuucly  i'or  some  of 
thohc  concerniid,  if  not  indeed  for  ail,  at  tlie  junc.-tioii  of 
Academy  Street  and  Lalonde  Avenue.  \N  hat  his  motive 
may  have  been  he  alone  eould  have  explained,  it  could 
hiiidlv  iiave  been  that  he  still  ciierisiied  a  iiope  (»f  wiiuiintj: 
Alice,  after  wliat  iiad  occurred;  it  was  most  proh;d)iy  due  to 
a  not  very  roprelieiisible  vanity,  whicli  madi'  iiim  wisli  to 
iijjpcar  i^enei'ous  since  lie  could  not  be  successful  ;  to  retire, 
since  lie  must,  but  to  do  so  as  ;^-racefully  as  possible.  "  I 
rcj^rct  to  say,  Madame,"  he  be^an,  witii  a  deference  tiiat 
ohiuiued  her,  "that  I  shall  have  to  return  to  Uichelieu  to- 
morrow. \Ve  are  on  tlie  eve  of  the  elections,  and  my  undo 
re([uircs  my  assistance."  Wliicli  was  true,  tiiouiiii  not  ipiite 
in  the  sense  he  wished  Madame  Chai'rette  to  understand. 

"  i  am  very  sorry  too,  Monsieur,"  slie  returned  «iraciously, 
keeping'  her  ani^er  aiz'ainst  Alice  in  a})eyance  as  it  were,  for 
the  time  heiuL;'  ;  nursiiit;'  it  doubtless  "to  keep  it  warm,''  liut 
without  appearinji'  to  be  thinking'  of  any  one  else  except  her 
companion. 

"  I'erhaps  it  is  as  well,"  ho  continued  meaninu-ly,  yet  not 
too  ol)vi(tusly  so. 

"  1  do  not  understand.  Monsieur,"  she  rejoined,  which  was 
stnuijre,  but  (luillaume  was  courteous  enouuii  to  take  her 
word  foi-  it. 

"On  revient  toujours  a  ses  premiers  amours,"  he  ([uoted 
li^'litly,  i:lancin^:,  as  if  unconsciously,  at  wiiere  Alice  stood  on 
the  frail  cry  of  the  old  house.  Surely,  he  tliought,  she  must 
understand  now. 

If  she  did  she  was  determined  that  he  should  speak  out. 
"Monsieur  is  pleased  to  lau^di  at  my  expense,"  she  said,  with 
just  a  shade  of  offended  di^niity,  "  will  Monsieur  be  good 
enough  to  explain  ?     I  do  not  understand." 

"  I  mean,"  he  replied,  with  a  patience  and  courtesy 
hiuhly  commendable,  all  thiniis  considered,  "that  Made- 
moiselle ('harrette  and  Monsieur  Tom  Eitzuerald  have  arrived 
at  ;ui  understanding." 

"  I'^li  bien  Monsieur,  apres?"  she  retorted  sharply,  "and  if 
they  have,  what  then  1 " 

"Then  Madame,"  said  <biillaunio,  with  a  gentle  regret 
that  was  simply  perfect,  "  I  do  not  wdsh  to  stand  in  the  way 
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of  Mii(l«Mi»oi!S()llu's  liii|)i»iiiL'Mh,  I  ljt%  ill  fiift,  your  permission 
acconU'd,  In  rt-si^ii  nil  pruteiisions  to  your  liauj^'litcr's  liund. 
1  luiiy  lit.'  uiil'(irliiuiit(i,"  lie  addiMJ,  "liul  I  will  ni»L  he  scllisli.'' 

It  was  iiduiiriiltlv  duiic,  ri'uri;t  and  liciicntsity  iii  due  |)ii)- 
portion.  Not  a  word  of  Alice's  refusal,  a  njticeiice  wliicji 
ijiay  have  liceii  <lue  t<»  his  own  vanity,  <»r  to  any  less  scltish 
motive  we  may  si'i'  lit  t<t  assign.  What  could  Madame  nivI 
She  fi'lt  as  if  she  were  heiii;^-  douldy  defiaudeil  ;  roliheil  of 
the  son-in-law  of  her  choice,  deprived  of  any  excuse  for  tiinl- 
inj.;  fault  with  her  daiiifhtir.  What  was  worse,  her  hushaiid 
would  he  deliirhted.  I  )isci|)line  that  is,  her  notion  of  it 
would  lie  at  an  end.  ''.Monsieur  is  very  politi','"  she  saiil,  ;i 
trille  stillly.  (luillauine,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  bo 
captious  ;  moreover,  they  were  at  the  house  liy  this  time,  and 
the  conversation  necessarily  hecaine  more  si'eneral.  lie  Imwud 
to  Alice,  and  einjiiired,  with  (.-asual,  iiidiU'erent  politeness, 
how  she  had  enjoyed  her  ride.  '*  Very  much  indeed, 
Monsieur,  thank  you,"  answered  Alice,  who.  with  Ikt 
niotlu-rs  eyes  on  her,  eould  not.  hetween  memory  of  uliat 
that  ride  had  meant,  and  fear  of  what  was  to  follow,  keep 
from  hlushine;, 

(Juillaume,  who  noticed  her  eiuharrassmeiit,  and  who 
seemed  determined  to  make  as  i^ood  an  iinj)ression  as  [xissiMc, 
o.xcused  himsidf,  and  j)assed  into  the  house.  "So  thou  liast 
been  out  ridiui;'  with  Monsieur  Tom  l""itz,Lrerald,"  Iil'l'uu 
Madame,  the  moment  the  door  had  closed,  less  bitterly,  how- 
ever, both  as  to  tone  and  turn  of  phrase,  than  her  dauirhtcr 
had  expected.  iSOr  had  she  made  any  remark  about  Alices 
refusal  of  (biillaume's  proposal,  from  which  the  j^irl  ;,Mthorod 
that  (Juillaume  had  said  notliin*^  about  it  to  her  mother,  a 
reticence  for  which  slie  felt  (hily  grateful,  as  her  rejected 
suitor  had  intended  that  she  should. 

"  Yes,  my  mother."  It  was  safer,  Alice  concluded,  to 
answer  in  as  few  words  us  might  be.  There  would  be  less 
room  for  dispute. 

"  And  dost  thou  love  him  1 "  her  mother  continued,  with  a 
graciousness  of  manner  wdiich,  to  the  girl,  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.     What  eould  it  mean  1  she  wondered. 

She  answered,  however,  as  meekly  as  before,  "Yes,  my 
mother ; "  but  in  her  lieart  she  was  thanking  God  and  Our 
Lady  for  this  turn  of  affairs,  w  hich  to  her  seemed  Uttle  less 
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tti.iii  iiiii'aciiloiis.  Tom  would  h;ivi'  cmIIciI  il  luck  ;  Alice,  m 
was  li(!r  iiiiturc,  to(»k  .i  iliticrciit  view  of  it.  Wlicrcin  .N'.ipolcon 
i'dfticr,  ;it  least,  would  have  conlialjv  uyi'i'cd  willi  her. 

"Then  I  will  speak  to  thv  father,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
(|(iii(.',''  coul  iiiued  Madauie  ('haiTetle,  Miorc  ;iraeiously  than 
ever.  Then  kissed  her  dauLihier  wit  h  a  fervour  which  was 
its  (leliyhtful  to  the  latlei',  at  all  events,  as  it  was  innisiial. 
After  which  she  went  into  the  house,  in'csuiuahly  to  "con- 
sult "  her  husliand.  If  so,  he  must  have  lieeii  as  much 
;isl(iiiished  as  .Mice  had  been. 

Mailame's  chanLi'e  of  front  was  iifli'r  all  as  I'asiK  to  he 
uxjiiaincd,  by  anyone  u  ho  really  undei'stood  her,  as  it  was 
inasti'rly.  Her  dauufhtei'  had  been  '*  resiicneil,"  within  a 
cdiiiparatively  brief  |)eriod,  by  two  ditiei-ent  suitors,  for 
ruasiiHs  which  each  had,  doulttless,  eonsidere(l  ij,()od  and 
siiiiicieiil  in  his  own  case.  She  had  accepted  a  third,  tho 
Ifast  eli^'iblo  in  Abidainc's  estimation,  but  not,  bv  anv 
iiU'iuis.  what  our  i^randfathers  and  L;i;ind  mot  hers  were  wont 
III  call  a  "detrimental."  .\l;idaine  determined,  with  that 
rapid  decision  which  was  chunictoristic  of  her,  to  accord  her 
aii|in)val,  as  freely  and  us  j^'raciously  as  if  she  had  from  tho 
tirsl  desired  nolhiii<i'  else.  Tom  was  not  the  son-indaw  of 
lier  choiei'.  Slu'  would,  therefore,  act  as  if  he  were  ;  dib- 
c'ipliiie  —  hei'  siipreina<!y,  that  is — would  thereliy  be  main- 
tained. It  woidd  in  tact  be  carrying'  tlu;  war  into  .\frica,  a 
preccediud'  witli  which  she  was  by  no  nutans  unfamiliar,  what- 
ever iiii^ht  be  the  case  as  re^Mrds  the  expression.  She  would, 
ill  slmrt.  take  all  the  credit  uf  frivin<i;  her  daut^htcr  to  tiie  man 
slit'  liivcd.  Neither  Tonssaint  nor  Alice  should  be  allowed 
til  suppose  that  siie  iiad  yielded  unwi!lin;j;ly,  or  because  she 
could  not  help  herself.  Truly,  Madame  had  a  ueiiius  for 
adapting'  herself  to  circumstancos  which  Alphonse  Hilodeau 
himself  miudit  have  envied. 

^\hatever  Tonssaint  ('harrette  may  have  thou^dit,  and  he 
doubtless  thouirht  a  ij;ood  deal,  he  prudently  kept  liis  rellec- 
tions  to  himself,  and  fell  in  with  his  wife's  su<x^estions  and 
plans— as  they  were  tacitly  allowed  to  be — with  a  due  and 
proper  amount  of  pleasure.  Probably  lie,  like  his  daujjjhter, 
viewed  matters  in  their  true  li^fht,  and  was  tliankful  accord- 
ingly. It  was  not  often  that  tilings  went  so  smoothly.  If 
his  "  bonne   foiniue "   chose   to   assume    the    credit   of    so 
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hi^'hly-'loMirahlc  aii  ;irnui;,a'iiH'nt  of  wliiit  had  tliri'jiti'iu'fl  to 
turn  out  A'cry  dilU'ivntlv,  who  wuh  iiiuri'  tlian  wi'lconic  tn  it. 
Ncitlu-r  he  nor  .Alice  ever  i|iiit('  undcrstoiMl  liow  it  lia'l  cohil' 
altoul,  I'uth,  li(»iVL'Vcr,  swrv  toe*  well  ('OMtciiL  uitli  tlu'  result 
to  wiiHti"  tiiiu;  in  |)u/./lin,L'  tliciiiMi'lves  to  acfoiiiiL  for  it.s  luore 
iinincdiati'  ciuiHcs.  .As  to  its  ultiinatc  cause  iieitliiT  Imd  any 
(lotilit  at  all,  as  was  shown  l)y  the  fact  that  they  itotii,  hy 
an  unexpressed  consi-nt,  went  to  Holy  Connnnnioii  llir  tol- 
lowin;.'  Sunday  itioniinL,'.  That  was  .Alicu's  way  of  inawumat- 
in^"  her  en)^a<4en lent .  It  would  have  added  to  hei'  happiiK  ss 
if  Tom  had  foll()we(l  hcf  example. 

'I'he  coursi' of  tnu'  los'e,  ther('f(»re,  seemeil  destined  in  this 
cas(;  to  nni  .smooth  henceforward.  Tom  had  certainly  litfii 
favoure(l  far  heyoiid  his  deserts,  but  sin(*e  .Alice  hail  clidx'ii 
him.  he  w:is,  it  nnist  he  supposed,  necessary  to  her  !ia|)[)i- 
n(!ss  ;  she  heinir  the  hest  jud^e  under  the  eircinnstanccs. 
Whethi'r  she  miuhl,  or  ini<^ht  not,  have  occasion  to  rcvcrsi' 
her  verdict  remained  to  he  seen  ;  it  would  (lepen<l  on  Tein  — 
and  on  many  thing's  hi'sides.  !'ut  for  the  [iresent,  at  all 
events,  she  was  utterly  happy,  as  it  was  only  natural  that 
she  should  he,  more  completely  so  than  she  had  evci' darcil 
to  hone. 

With  this  state  of  mind  the  fact  that  she  had,  at  la^t, 
made  a  definite  choice  had  possiMy  as  nuich  to  do  af>  the 
Jictual  choice  itself,  or  tlie  in(livi(hial  Hnally  chosen.  .\s 
she  looked  hack  she  found  herself  wondering'  at  her  own 
hesitation  and  uncertainty,  and  by  nnudi  the  same  pmci'ss 
by  which  .Mi's.  Kit/i:erald  had  reached  a  similiar  condition  of 
mental  anachron.ism — if  that  lie  the  way  to  express  what  is 
more  easily  ex])ei"ienced  than  detined  slie  was  now  per- 
suad(>(l~it  could  not  be  said  that  she  persuaded  licrst'lf, 
beiuij;  passive  in  re;iiMi'd  to  the  matter  rather  than  a.ctivi'— 
that  she  had  loved  Tom  all  alon^.  Whereupon,  as  nii^^ht 
have  been  ext)ected,  hei-  fortner  self-question inirs — douhts 
they  could  hardly  be  called,  since  she  had  always  cared  too 
much  for  him  to  dc)ubt  him — as  to  his  wortliiness  vani^^hcd 
into  oblivion  as  couipletely  as  if  they  liad  never  trouhlwl 
her.  Nor  could  she,  had  she  been  .sutHciently  reininisoent 
of  their  existence  to  have  been  conscious  of  their  cessation. 
have  reproached  herself,  as  she  mi<j:ht  otherwise  have  felt 
bound  to  do,  with  having  consciously,  still    less  willinjrly. 
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iiiirrtiiined  them.  She  was,  in  sfiort,  in  that  hlissfnl  mental 
riiinlition  that  i.s  seen  nil;;  ly  the  concomitant,  if  not  the  re.sidt, 
of  iiiutnal  love  hetween  youth  and  maid. 

.\s  for  Tom,  he  felt  nn worthy  of  his  happiness,  a  feeling' 
wliiih  was  not  a  little  heeomiliu.  suein;.'  how  he  had  hchavcd. 
lie  was,  of  course,  as  fidly  persuudcd  as  .Mice  herself  that 
lie  had  never  really  cured  for  anyone  else  ;  his  llirtatioii  with 
Vir-inie  St.  Ktienne  seemed  like  a  piece  of  folly,  if  not  of 
iictiial  wickedness,  of  which  surely  some  other  personality, 
nut  liis  own  true  one,  nnist  have  heen  ;:uilty  ;  n  species  of 
ri'lriis[)e(;tion  in  which  we  are  apt  to  indul;,'e  on  (u^casions,  uu 
if  ill  a  vain  h<»pe  ttf  dis(;overinL;  some  e.\ciise  for  our  conduct, 
or.  rather,  of  tindiii);-  some  entity,  some  self,  outside  our- 
selves, on  whom  we  can  lay  the  hhinie.  |)id  that  secondary 
self  really  exist  how  ^q-ateful  .so-  •  of  us  would  need  to  ho, 
supj)osin;r,  that  is,  that  it  could  appear  at  the  har  of  con- 
seioiH'e  in  place  of  the  n^-al  self  about  whose  (Muiduct  (»ur 
vitiiily  makes  us  sensitive. 

Tom,  however,  was  not  likely  to  induljre  in  any  such 
luetaphysicul  speculations,  if  such  indeed  they  may  he  cctii- 
.sidoreil.  He  felt,  nevertheless,  as  if  he  had  wakened  from  a 
verv  impleasant  dream  t(t  a  very  pheasant  reality,  and  coidd 
he  only  have  ceased  to  attribute  his  undeserved  success  to 
luck  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  in  a  frame  of  mind 
distiiu'tly  conducive  to  mental  and  moral  health. 

That  Mrs.  Kitz^'erald  was,  on  this  latter  oceasicni,  aa 
sympathetic  as  even  her  son  could  desire — whicii  is  saying 
nnah  — hardly  needs  to  be  told.  There  would,  of  course,  Lo 
business  preliminaries  to  arranj^'e,  and  Fitzgerald,  senior, 
nr(,'ed  thereto  by  his  lie<;e  lady,  wouUl  have  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  Tom.  Which,  it  may  be  related  to  his  credit, 
he  was  very  well  disposed  to  do.  He  himself  had  married 
youuL',  to  which  circumstance  chiefly  he  attributed — 
with  due  hunnlity,  let  us  hope — the  fact  tliat  he  had  "borne 
the  white  tlower  of  a  blameless  life ; "  evaded  many  of  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  into  which  some,  at  least,  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  fallen.  It  should  be  no  faidt  of  his,  he 
resolved,  if  Tom  had  not  "  as  jijood  a  show "  as  he  had 
enjoyed.  Tom  must  remain  in  the  office,  to  be  sure,  since 
occupation  is  beneficial  to  a  young  man,  but  Tom,  on  the 
day  he  married,  should  step  into  the  cottage  at  the  end  of 
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the  garden,  which  cottage,  furnished  in  suitable  style — con- 
cerning  which  his  ideas  wore  more  than  sutticiently  liberal— 
should  be  made  over  to  the  young  couple  with  means 
wherewith  to  live  in  il.  With  all  of  which  vanity  may,  it  is 
true,  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  more,  certainly,  than  Tatrick 
Marcellus  was  at  all  aware  of ;  but  good,  honest,  unscllish 
affection  for  his  son  was,  without  (question,  his  principal,  as 
it  was  his  only  conscious  motive. 

Nor  was  Toussaint  ('harrette,  thanks  to  Madame's  iiiex- 
plicabh       lut  most  opportune  good  nature,  l»eliind-hand  in 
generosiiv.     Tl;e  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ])aid  for  the 
bulk  of  his  property  by  the  West  Shore   Railway  Conipanv 
had,  to  the    consideralole    surprise  of   the    said    Conipaiiv's 
management,  been  invested  in  West  Shore  stock,  Ixjiiglit  tit 
80  and    now  at  lOo.     Since  it  was   due  to    Fitzgerald,  as 
Toussaint  had  always  admitted,  and  as  Madame — in  kce])iiii.' 
with  the  attitude  she  had  seen  tit  to  assume — was  now  willing 
to  admit,  ttiat  the  ('ompany  had  made  the  purchase,  it  was, 
of  course,  only  just  and  proj)er  that  a  very  substantial  slice 
of  the    stock    in    questioTi,  notably  idxnit   the    best  in  the 
Dominion,  should  be  transferred  to  the  future  Mrs.  Tom  Fitz- 
gerald.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  would,  in  fact,  l)egin  life  better 
oft'  than  Tom's  parents  had  been  when  Tom  was  inducted 
into  his  first  pair  of  "  pants  " — amiHce  trousers — not  so  niiiiiy 
years  ago.      It  does    sometimes    happen    that  the   yoiuiirer 
generation  get  a  better  start  than  those  who  preceded  them: 
perhaps  that  is  only  as  it  should  be. 

Tom's  engagement,  therefore,  was  an  accomplished  fact; 
as  certain  as  Alphonse  Bilodeau's  success,  which  folloivuJ 
shortly  after,  and  Tom's  marriage  was  not  likely  to  be 
unduly  postponed.  How  nnich  both  Alphonse  liilodeau  and 
Tom  each  owed  to  (Juillamne  Bilodeau  neither  was  likely  to 
know,  unless  that  modest  individual  should  see  fit  to  tell 
them,  in  which  case,  probably,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  have  believed  him.  No  man  likes  to  think,  still  less 
to  admit,  that  his  success,  whether  in  love  or  in  politics,  is 
due  to  anything  but  his  own  personal  nierits  or  exertions,  to 
anyone  but  his  noble  self.  (Juillaume  JJilodeau,  moreover, 
had  his  own  reasons  for  being  reticent  in  regard  to  his 
share — real  or  imaginary — in  the  success  of  each  of  those 
who  owed  him  so  much,  and  were  so  unconscious  of  their 
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respective  obligations ;  he  tould  not  aftbrd  as  yet  to  be 
independent  of  his  uncle ;  he  did  not  want  to  mar  his 
character  for  chivalrous  generosity  in  Alice's  estimation. 
If  he  had  >uiy  other  motives  he  kept  them  to  himself,  as  he 
had  the  best  possible  right  to  do. 

Not  but  wliat  he  "had  it  in"  for  his  luiclc,  to  use  an 
cxjn'essive  collociuialism,  shoidd  a  favourable  occasion  present 
itself,  as,  in  the  whirligig  of  practical  ])()litics,  it  was  not  at 
all  uidikely  to  do,  to  one,  especially,  who  had  in  his  own 
(ipinion  such  good  grounds  for  being  on  the  look  o\it  for  it. 
He  was  part  owner,  and,  practically,  sole  editor,  of  "I/Ktoile;" 
now  that  his  uncle's  friends  were  in  power,  there  were  many 
little  "})lums"  which  would,  as  of  political  necessity —as  he 
and  they  understood  politics, — fall  to  his  share.  His  brother 
was,  simply,  a  cipher,  or,  if  ])ossesscd  of  any  appreciable 
individuality,  rather  on  his  side  than  that  of  their  uncle, 
who,  as  is  the  fashion  with  some  great  men,-  and  of  some 
with  no  pretensions  to  greatness  of  any  kind-  had  not  been 
over-considerate  of  his  nephews'  feelings,  a  fact,  or  series  of 
facts,  wliich  Henri,  as  the  weaker-natured  of  the  two  younger 
men  had,  apparently,  resented  more  keenly,  certainly,  less 
reservedly,  than  his  brother.  If,  therefore,  (iuillaume  could, 
as  he  hoped  and  intended,  make  use  of  the  "  plums  "  afore- 
said in  order  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  nominal 
head  of  the  family,  he  woidd,  he  felt  sure,  have  his  brother 
on  his  side.  Afterwards  .  .  .  well,  let  afterwards  take  care 
of  itself,  as  it  doubtless  would,  in  due  course.  There  are 
plans  whicli  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  formidate  too  definitely, 
even  in  your  own  mind,  mitil  the  time  is  nearly  ripe  for 
their  execution.  Otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  take  a  stronger 
hold  on  your  thoughts  than  is  conducive  to  their  successful 
issue,  simply  })ecause  what  we  are  constantly  thinking  about 
we  are  apt  to  talk  about,  sooner  or  later ;  generally  sooner, 
much  too  soon,  in  fact.  From  wdiieh  it  may  be  gathered 
that  Alphonse  Bilodeau  was  not  the  only  politician  of  the 
name. 

In  the  meantime,  he  did  yeoman's  service  in  his  imcle's 
electoral  campaign  as  an  "  Independent  Conservative,"  and 
contril)uted  more  to  the  latter's  success  than  that  trentleman 
was  willing  to  concede.  Indirectly,  moreover,  and  as  master 
of  a  facile,   pungent   style,   peculiarly  fitted   for   political 
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"leii(lei"K,'  (iuillfumie,  as  editor  of  a  paj)or  known  aiul  re- 
cognized as  "  lilue  "  of  the  purest  and  most  azure  dye,  helped 
not  a  little  in  hel{)inii'  to  persuade  the  many  intelli<:ent 
franchise-holders  who  take  their  politics  from  the  "origan" 
of  the  party,  and  like  their  politics  highly-spiced,  to  cast 
their  votes  for  the  man  who  had  endured,  and  was  still 
enduring  "persecution"  on  account  of  his  "  hrave  and  lovul 
championship  of  our  oppressed  compatriots  and  co-religion- 
ists." There  were  plenty  of  appeals  and  allusions  of  this 
kind,  every  day  and  every  week,  not,  doubtless,  witiiout  a 
considerable  share  of  the  etlect  intended.  That,  however,  is 
a  ptu'tion  of  this  chronicle  which  does  not  need  re-tellini;, 
At  present,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Alice's  choice  of  a 
lover. 

She  had  chosen  at  last,  whereby,  it  may  be  assinnod,  she 
gave  satisfaction  to  others,  not  so  innnediately  concerned  as 
Tom  and  herself,  with  their  respective  parents.  The 
marriageable  young  ladies  of  the  village  never  having  had 
any  hopes  of  Tom,  were  glad  that  the  atliiir  was  fnially 
settled;  (Inillaume  Hilodeau,  and,  for  that  matter,  Napuleou 
Fortier  himself,  would-  -according  to  their  calculations— be 
once  more  "available."  Which  might,  or  might  not  prove 
to  be  the  case,  (inillaume,  it  is  true,  was  not  unlikely  to 
console  himself,  but  whether  any  other  fair  one  in  St. 
Philippe  would  be  fortunate  to  "  catch  his  heart  on  the  re- 
bound " — a  feat  which  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  love 
pronounces  to  be  of  common  occurrence — remained  to  lie 
seen.  If  not,  the  fair  ones  in  question  would  be  apt  to  sav 
that  (iuillaume  had  jilted  Alice,  "for  cause,"  no  doubt;  if, 
indeed,  he  had  ever  proposed  to  her.  This,  also,  is  feminine 
logic — of  a  kind.  As  for  Napoleon  Fortier,  his  was  not  a 
nature  that  craved  "  consolation  "  of  the  sort  referred  to,  as 
the  young  ladies  of  St.  Philippe  were  destined,  in  due  course, 
to  discover,  and,  possibly,  to  resent  as  a  wholly  inexcusable 
want  of  appreciation  on  his  part. 

That  he  should  hear  the  news,  from  one  of  his  correspond- 
ents in  the  village,  was  natural  enough  ;  that  he  should 
thank  God  that  the  girl  he  loved  was  happy,  oidy  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  character.  It 
was,  also,  only  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct  that 
he  should  send  Alice,  from  Rome,  a  magnificent  rosary, 
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blessed  by  the  Pope,  with  a  letter  which,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  which  she  never 
showed  to  Tom.  Not  that  it  reawakened  any  of  those  old, 
vexing  self-qiiestionings  which  hud  vanished,  like  mists  in 
the  sunshine  of  her  lo'e-happiness,  so  utterly,  that  she  had, 
by  this  time,  completely  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  been ; 
but  Tom  was  .  .  .  Tom,  and  would  not  imderstand.  Not 
that  by  this  somewhat  vague  but,  to  her,  wholly  intelligible 
distinction  between  the  man  she  loved  and  the  man  she 
might  have  loved,  she  was  conscious  of,  much  less  intended, 
any  disparagement  of  Tom.  That,  since  she  loved  him,  was, 
simply,  a  moral  impossiljility.  liut  she  knew  that  the  two 
men  were  wholly  ditterent  the  one  from  the  other,  even 
though,  with  her  uncertainty,  she  had  lost  all  sense  of 
Napoleon's  superiority — another  proof  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  her  love  for  Tom,  as  of  what  love  can  eflt'ect— and, 
being  diflferent, — there  was  no  comparison,  any  longer,  that 
she  was  aware  of — Tom  would  not  understand.  So  that  the 
tears  meant  pity,  and  not  regret.  How  could  she  regret, 
seeing  that  Tom  loved  her  as  she  loved  Tom, — as  to  which 
she  had,  of  course,  no  doubt  at  all — and  they  were  to  be 
married  very  soon. 

And  that  was  how  Alice  Charrette  chose  her  lover.  As  to 
his  worthiness,  as  compared  with  either  of  the  other  two,  who 
had  a  right  to  decide,  except  herself  1 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   PROVINCAL    ELECTION    OF    1897 


Alpiionse  Bilodeau  and  his  appreciative  friends,  the  Liberals, 
having  promised,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  do  "more 
than  the  Remedial  Bill,"  and  having  pledged  themselves,  in 
the  Protestant  West,  with  equal  sine  rity,  doubtless,  to 
"  non-interference  with  Provincial  rights,"  it  remained  for 
them,  now  that  they  were  in  power,  to  choose  between  the 
two,  that  is,  to  alienate  one  or  other  powerful  section  of  their 
supporters, — or  else  to  find  some  middle,  and  safer  course. 
As  they  owed  more — greatly  to  their  surprise,  by  the  way, — 
to  the  votes  of  the  French  Canadian  Catholics  than  to  those 
of  the  Orange  stalwarts  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  such  third 
alternative — could  they  light  on  one — must  obviously, 
humour  the  former  rather  than  the  latter ;  yet,  since  the 
latter,  rather  than  the  former,  constituted  the  permanent 
support  of  the  Party,  their  prejudices  must  not  be  too  openly 
or  too  seriously  offended.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  as 
formidable  a  dilemma  as  ever  confronted  a  band  of  suddenly 
and  somewhat  unexpectedly-victorious  politicians ;  one,  in 
short,  compared  with  which  that  which  Patrick  Marcellua 
hud  been  fated  to  encounter  was  the  veriest  and  most 
insignificant  trifle.  Where  was  the  heaven  (or  otherwise) 
inspired  genius  who  could,  or  would  suggest  that  much-to- 
be-desired  method  of  not-doing-it? 

Where,  but  in  the  person  of  their  new  ally,  the  Inde- 
pendent-Conservative member  for  the  County  of  Vandreuil, 
Alphonse  Bilodeau.  He  had  driven  a  hard  bargain  as  the 
price  of  that  vote  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  which  he  pro- 
fessed— with  good  reason,  as  it  had  proved — to  carry  *'  in  his 
pocket,"  and  knew  that  they  thought  so.      This,  of  itself, 
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would  not  have  seriously  affected  his  peace  of  mind,  or  dis- 
turbed his  night's  rest,  but  he  was  ambitious,  after  a  certain 
sordid,  but  very  definite  fashion,  and  felt  that  his  reputation — 
as  a  politician — was  at  stake.  He  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  creator  of  the  dilemma  that  caused  them  so  much 
anxiety  ;  he  was  aware  that  they  blamed  him,  and  him  only, 
for  the  '*  fix  "  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Their  blame 
was  indifferent  to  him,  but  they  might,  possibly,  go  back  on 
their  bargain,  and  that  would  not  suit  him  at  all.  It  was  to  his 
interest  to  shew  them  the  way  out  of  the  "  fix  "  into  which 
he  had  led  them.  They  were  beginning  to  say  that  he  had 
done  so  of  set  purpose.  Well,  let  them  ;  what  he  was  about 
to  do  might,  even,  confirm  their  suspicions,  for  anything  he 
knew  or  cared  ;  it  would,  at  least,  leave  them  no  shadow  of 
excuse  for  failing  to  keep  their  part  of  the  agreement.  He 
had  given  them  the  vote  of  Quebec  ;  they,  apparently,  were 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it ;  he  was  about  to  use  it  for 
them.  As  a  practical  politician  he  had,  surely,  few  rivals 
and  fewer  equals. 

It  was  he  who  had  turned  the  Bishops'  Mandement,  so 
opportunely  come  by,  against  the  Bishops  ;  even  Emmanuel 
St.  Etienne,  who  had,  as  Bilodeau  condescendingly  admitted, 
a  very  pretty  turn  for  petty  politics — he,  himself,  had  long 
passed  that  stage,  so  long  that  he  had  forgotten  it- — had  not 
thought  of  how  the  Church's  weapon  could  be  used  to  fight 
the  Church.  Not  that  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  expressed  the  proceeding  aforesaid  thus  bluntly  and 
coarsely,  some  shreds  of  conscience — superstition,  as  he 
doenied  it — still  remained  to  him,  so  that  he  preferred  to 
speak  of  that  most  successful  manoeuvre  of  his — if  at  all — as 
"stealing  a  march  on  the  Bishops."  But  having  "adapted" 
the  Mandement  in  order  to  win  the  Elections,  he  was  now 
about  to  use  it  in  a  less  diplomatic  but  certainly  not  less 
effective  fashion. 

"L'Etoile  de  Richelieu,"  the  "organ"  of  Alphonse 
Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was,  as  has  been  said,  on  various 
occasions,  when  the  assertion  appeared  necessary,  "  Blue " 
of  the  most  azure  tint ;  the  bay  of  Naples,  on  a  June  day,  is 
not  more  blue.  That  is  fact  number  one.  Alphonse 
Bilodeau,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was  an  "  Independent  Conservative," 
who  had  made  a  temporary  alliance  with  the  "  Rouges  "  in 
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order  to  "do  justice  to  the  oppressed  minority  in  Manitoba." 
That  is  fact  number  two,  as  "  L'Etoile  "  announced  it  to  an 
interested  public — on  the  morning  after  the  famous  victory. 
Given  these  two  "  facts,"  it  followed  that  Alphonse  Bilodeau, 
Q.C.,  M.P.  was  "a  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  our  Holy  Mother, 
the  Church,"  and  would,  of  course,  always  remain  so. 
Moreover,  many  who  were  "Rouge"  in  their  politics  were 
of  ^the  same  way  of  thinking — no  doubt  they  were — and 
would  champion  the  cause  of  the  "oppressed  minority" 
aforesaid.  But  the  Bishops  had  always  sided  with  the 
Conservatives — this  was  a  statement  bearing  a  sufficient 
re8emblance  to  trutl  to  pass  muster  with  those  who  take 
their  facts  and  their  politics  from  the  newspaper — had 
always  opposed  the  "  Rouges,"  loyal  Catholics  though  they 
were  ;  therefore — the  "  quod  erat  demonstrandum "  was, 
surely,  sufficiently  obvious — the  Bishops  had  interfered 
in  matters  political,  had  "ostracised  Catholics  because  they 
belonged  to  a  particular  Party.  That,  at  all  events,  was  the 
logic  of  Alphonse  Bilodeau's  "organ." 

Which  logic  was,  of  course,  only  an  introduction  to  more 
practical  measures.  The  "  loyal  and  devoted  sons  of  our 
Holy  Mother,  the  Church,"  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
members  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party — "  Rouge "  was  a 
calumnious  misnomer,  invented  by  their  bigoted  and 
unscrupulous  opponents — "persecuted  because  of  their 
political  opinions,"  "  restricted  in  their  freedom  as  citizens," 
had,  naturally,  only  one  resource  open  to  them, — an  appeal 
to  Rome.  To  Rome  they  appealed  accordingly ;  are  not 
their  petitions  in  print?  The  result,  the  answer,  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  chronicle.  This,  however, 
was  Alphonse  Bilodeau's  famous  "solution,"  which,  like  a 
wise  man,  he  had  kept  practically  to  himself  until  the  time 
came  to  propound  it.  Doubtless,  it  was  bis  genius,  also, 
that  caused  it  to  be  announced  in  his  paper — for  the  benefit 
and  edification  of  his  French  Canadian  fellow-citizens — that 
His  Excellency,  the  Papal  Delegate,  had  come  "  pour  regler 
la  question  scolaire  ; "  in  the  English  *'  organs  "  of  the  Party 
that  "  His  Most  Reverend  Excellency's  mission  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  School  Question.  That  is  a  purely 
political  matter,  in  which  the  Protestants  of  Canada  will 
submit  to  no   outside    influence,   however    distinguished; 
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an  influence  which  we  feel  convinced  Catholic  Liberals  would 
be  the  last  to  invoke,  in  such  a  connexion.  Monseigneur's 
Mission  is  one  of  purely  domestic  interest,  so  to  speak,  for 
our  Catholic  fellow-citizens."  Only  Alphonse  Bilodeau  could 
have  suggested  such  an  apt  account  of  the  objects  of 
"  Monseigneur's  misson." 

Truly,  his  allies  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him ;  yet, 
such  is  the  envy  which  assails  the  benefactors  of  the  race — 
or  of  any  portion  of  it — from  whatever  motive,  that  there 
were  Liberals  who  asserted  that  Bilodeau  had  planned  both 
the  dilemma  and  its  solution  from  the  first,  simply  and 
solely  to  make  himself  indispensable  to  the  Party.  An 
assertion  which  contained,  doubtless,  a  larger  proportion  of 
truth  than  those  commonly  bandied  about  in  the  wordy 
strife  of  politics. 

It  was  all  very  well,  however,  to  "choke  off"  the  Bishops 
by  means  of  a  Papal  Delegate ;  the  Liberals  were  in  power, 
and  the  School  Question  had  to  be  settled.  Once  more,  the 
chronicler  hesitates  to  enlarge  upon  a  well-worn  theme, 
except  to  suggest  that  the  actual  "Settlement"  had  the 
great  Alphonse  as  its  originator.  So,  at  least,  his  enemies, 
Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative,  maintained,  not,  probably, 
without  excuse.  Also,  that  he  had  gone  into  the  tight  with 
the  said  "  Settlement "  cut  and  dried,  so  to  speak ;  had 
never  intended  that  any  other  should  be  made.  If  so,  it 
only  proved  his  genius  for  practical  politics,  since  the  man 
who  can  persuade  an  intelligent  electorate  to  believe  most, 
and  then  do  the  least,  is  the  one  best  fitted  to  lead  in  a 
Democracy  ;  to  succeed,  in  short. 

But  to  keep  his  promise  as  to  the  vote  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  the  Federal  Elections,  and  to  "settle"  the 
School  Question  was  only  a  part  of  Alphonse  Bilodeau's  task. 
Before  he  could  enjoy  his  well-earned  reward,  and  retire  to 
the  rest-with-dignity  of  Spencerwood  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Quebec  he  felt  that  he  was  bound,  as  part  of  his  bargain 
— to  say  nothing  of  his  own  continuance  in  the  said 
dignified  rest — to  ensure  victory  for  his  Party  in  the 
Provincial  Election  as  well.  That  Quebec  should  vote  in 
local  affairs  as  it  had  done  in  Federal  might,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  taken  for  granted,  political 
distinctions  extending  to  the  most  trifling  municipal  matters, 
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to  say  nothing  of  matters  provincial.  The  present  circum- 
stances were,  however  anything  rather  than  normal. 
Alphonse  Hilodeau,  it  is  true,  was  still  nominally  un 
"Independent  Conservative,"  and  professedly  the  champioQ 
of  the  Manitoba  Catholics,  in  which  capacity,  perHuiuably, 
he  was  among  the  first  signatories  of  the  two  petitions — 
Federal  and  Provincial — addressed  to  the  Holy  Father ;  in 
fact,  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  his  character  as  "  Defender  of 
the  Faitii "  as  his  detractors  ironically  called  him,  that  he 
could,  with  even  apparent  consistency,  figure  among  those 
who  were  pleased  to  designate  themselves  '•  Catholic  members 
of  the  Liberal  Party."  iiut  there  were  rumours  afloat 
decidedly  detrimental  to  his  reputation  as  an  "  Independent 
Conservative,"  and  as  protector  of  the  oppressed  minority. 
The  Conservatives,  having  V)egun  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  overwhelming  defeat,  to  emerge  one  by  one,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  debris  of  the  political  land-slide,  were  not 
chary  in  their  accusations  of  "treachery."  That  they  were 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  "turn-over"  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  they  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  very  last  to 
acknowledge.  It  was  much  more  soothing  to  their  wounded 
vanity  to  assert  that  the  Party  had  been  "  knifed  ;"  who  the 
"  knifer "  was,  no  man  could  doubt.  One  man,  and  one 
man  only  had  profited,  and,  as  report  said,  was  to  profit  still 
more,  by  the  Liberal  victory,  ergo,  his  was  the  hand  that 
had  dealt  the  fatal  and  treacherous  blow.  If  so,  and  they 
were  "morally  certain" — a  most  convenient  expression— 
that  such  was  the  case  then  the  "traitor"  must  be  the 
author  of  School  "Settlement."  A  conclusion  arrived  at, 
presumably,  partly  by  elimination,  so  to  speak,  and  partly 
by  a  calculation  of  probabilities. 

Alphonse  Bilodeau,  therefore,  had,  obviously,  a  good  deal 
to  do  before  the  gates  of  Spencerwood  should  open  to  receive 
him.  His  claim  to  be  still  a  Conservative  was  strenuously 
denied  by  those  who  had,  surely,  the  best  right  to  do  so, 
seeing  that  he  was  in  a  more  or  less  honourable  minority  of 
one.  What  was  more  serious,  he  was  openly  accused  of 
having  betrayed  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  pictured  by  "  Le 
Figaro  de  Richelieu  " — a  quasi-comic  sheet — as  a  midnight 
assassin,  stabbing  the  Bishop  of  Brandon — the  true  champion 
of  the  minority — in  the  back,  with  the  legend  "Le  Bravo 
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Conservatif  Independent ! "  Nor  could  ho,  knowing  how 
much  his  enemies  knew,  venture  to  take  proceedings  for 
defamation  of  character.  A  cross-examination  would  have 
wakened  too  many  "  sljeping  dogs  ; "  it  was,  indeed,  bettor  to 
let  them  lie. 

"  L'Etoiie,"  of  course,  had  much  to  say,  editorially,  as  well 
as  paragraphically  and  in  snippets,  as  to  the  situation,  what 
else  is  an  "organ"  supposed  to  do,  but  "pipe"  as  its  owner 
bids  it ;  play  his  tunes,  in  fact"?  But  his  strongest  point 
was  **  Monseigneur's  Mission,"  as,  no  doubt,  he  had  always 
intended  that  it  should  be.  The  "Catholic  Members  of  the 
Liberal  Party" — "L'Ktoilo"  was  "Liberal  ('on.servative,"  as 
well  as  "Liberal  Catholic"  by  this  time;  by  and  bye,  it 
would  dispense  with  both  contradictory  qualifications,  and 
be  "purely"  Liberal — had  appealed  to  "OurHdly  Father, 
the  Pope"  against  the  "restriction  of  their  political  rights" 
by  liishops  who  had  "become  the  henchmen  of  Orangemen 
and  Protestants"  -the  Conservatives,  to  wit.  "His  Holi- 
ness " — "  Liberal "  Catholics  are  always  ultra-respectful 
during  the  "  Catholic "  period  of  their  development — had 
sent  "His  Most  Reverend  l^iXcellency  "  to  "encpnre  into  the 
matter,"  which  "  proved  "  (1)  that  the  Pope  must  have  con- 
sidered the  complaint  well-founded.  There  was,  it  must  be 
observed,  no  longer  any  pretence  that  Monseigneur's  mission 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  School  Question,  that  was 
"settled."  Monseigneur,  "therefore"  (?)  had  come  to 
"control  the  Bishops,"  to  prevent  their  ''interfering  in 
politics."  From  which  it  followed,  of  course,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  free  man  to  vote  Liberal  in  the  approaching 
Provincial  Elections,  if  only  to  show  their  gratitude  to  "  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope,"  and  to  "His  Most  Reverend 
Excellency"  as  "the  Champions  of  political  liberty." 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  appeared,  day 
after  day,  in  the  columns  of  "  L'Etoiie."  His  Most  Reverend 
Excellency's  comings  and  goings  were  chronicled  with  the 
minute  exactness  of  a  court  circular;  the  "functions," 
religious  and  civil,  in  which  he  took  part,  described  at  length, 
and  "  illustrated "  as  is  the  fashion  of  American  and 
Canadian  journalism.  Even  the  Protestant  "Sentinel" 
urged  thereto  by  party  loyalty,  followed  suit ;  sorely  to  the 
scandal,  doubtless,  of  its  pious  readers,  of  both  sexes,  who 
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had  hitherto  looked  upon  it  m  the  faithful  and  unHwerving 
opponent  of  drink,  Popery,  and  Protection.  Such  scandal 
notwithstanding,  however,  a  hir^je  pro[)ortion  of  the  said 
readers  ini{)Iicitly  believed  that  "  Monsignor,"  as  they  called 
him,  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to  "check  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bishops,"  and,  presumably,  derived  not  a  little  comfort 
from  certain  scriptural  sayings  concerning  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  inferences  scarcely  flattering  either  to  the  Pope 
or  "  Monsignor." 

It  was  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  probably,  that 
those  to  wdiom  the  arguments  and  logic  of  (iuillaume 
liilodeau  were  addressed,  drew  conclusions  which  they  fancied 
were  their  own,  but  which  were  in  fact,  the  very  ones  they 
were  intended  to  draw.  That  a  certain  percentage  of 
French-(Junadians,  nominally  (Catholics,  have  grown  "restive" 
under  what  their  '*  Liberal  "  guides  are  wont  to  stigmatise  as 
"clerical  tyranny,"  cannot  bo  denied.  "Monsieur  le  Cure," 
like  the  P.  P.  in  Ireland,  is,  from  force  of  circumstances, 
more  or  less  of  an  uiirocrit,  but  it  is,  also,  as  has  been  said 
in  an  earlier  ]){)rti(in  of  this  hiiUnry,  a  choice  between  the 
priest  and  the  practical  y)()litician,  betweon  Monsieur  Lalonde, 
let  us  say,  and  Alphonse  Hilodeau  or  (Charles  Fisher. 
Monsieur  Lalonde,  to  carry  the  comparison  a  stage  further, 
is  responsible,  in  a  very  wide,  but  very  definite  sense,  to 
Monseigneur,  the  Hishoj)  of  llichelieu,  responsible  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Curo,  for  his  conduct  in  matters 
temporal  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual.  Monseigneur,  again, 
is  responsible  to  his  Metropolitan,  he,  in  his  turn  to  the 
Pope.  Is  that  an  unnecessary  assertion?  Hardly,  since 
"Liberal"  Catholicism  has  come  into  fashion,  and  "the 
priest  in  politics  "  has  become  a  more  direful  bugbear  "  to 
fley  bairns."  To  frighten  children,  as  the  old  Scottish  sceptic 
used  to  say,  than  our  old  friend  "the  Jesuit  in  disguise." 
The  French-Canadian  "  habitant "  has  begun  to  choose 
between  Monsieur  Lalonde  and  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  with  con- 
sequences "significant  of  much,"  to  use  Carlyle's  expression. 
In  a  word,  the  "  logic  "  contained  in  the  columns  of  "  L'Etoile " 
proved  convincing — to  those  who  wished  to  be  convinced. 

How  much  of  all  this  "logic  "  was  due  to  Alice  Charrette's 
decision,  to  that  famous  bicycle  ride,  now  several  months 
ago,  the  present  narrator  of  events,  political,  religious,  and 
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otherwise,  does  not  presume  to  say.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  since  (iuillaume  liilodcan  attributed  his  failure 
to  his  uncle's  having  "rushed  things,'  and  "had  it  in"  for 
his  respected  relative,  in  conseciuenco,  ho  would  have  refused, 
or  at  all  events,  have  been  reluctant  to  defend  the  great 
man's  cause,  as  ho  was  doing,  with  all  the  twists,  tricks,  and 
reH()urces  of  a  "  j)olitical  "  mind  and  a  fluent  pen.  Doubtless, 
he  had  his  reasons  for  the  line  ho  was  taking  ;  the  principal 
one  being,  of  course,  the  fact  that  ho  could  not,  as  yet,  afford 
to  act  independently,  the  others,  if  others  there  were,  are 
naturally  of  no  account  by  comparison.  Moreover — so  ho 
probably  argued — the  deeper  he  drew  the  nominal  head  of 
the  house  into  it,  the  more  impossible  would  it  bo  for  the 
great  man  to  retrace  his  steps  when  the  pendulum  should 
swing  back,  as  (iuillaume  felt  convinced  that  it  must,  sooner, 
rather  than  later.  As  for  himself,  he  could  always,  when  the 
time  came,  ])lead  that  he  had  acted  under  compulsion.  As, 
in  truth,  he  had — of  a  kind. 

One  election  is  very  much  like  another,  and  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  story,  the  account  given  of  the  Federal 
Kiections  of  18UG  may  serve  as  a  description  of  the  Provincial 
Klection  of  1897.  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  having  "'choked  off" 
the  Bishops  by  means  of  "Monseigneur's  mission,"  and,  by 
dint  of  reiterated  assertions  persuaded  a  majority  of  his 
compatriots  that  it  was  their  duty  to  vote  Liberal,  since  the 
"Conservative"  Bishops  had  been  "reprimanded"  by  the 
Pope  for  "curtailing  political  freedom,"  did  fresh  service  to 
hia  allies  incidentally,  primarily  to  himself,  liy  "managing" 
to  win  the  Provincial  contest,  as  he  had  the  Federal  one. 
In  which  victory  the  "Sentinel,"  though  it  had  fallen  from 
its  pristine  state  of  grace,  and  had  taken  to  reporting  Popish 
ceremonies,  with  illustrations  calculated  to  cause  the  young 
and  thoughtless  to  hanker  after  the  "  fripperies  and  super- 
stitious idolatries  of  Home," — vide  various  incoherently — 
indignant  letters  from  parents  of  families,  printed  at  the 
back  of  the  offending  descriptions  and  illustrations — must  be 
credited  with  a  very  respectable  share.  The  day  of  "civil 
and  religious  freedom  "  had  dawned  at  last  for  "  the  oppressed 
bond-slavos  of  an  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  hierarchy," — 
vide,  once  more,  the  columns  of  the  "Sentinel." 

At  all  events,  "  Quebec  had  been  true  to  herself " ;  the 
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Liberals  would  usHumo  othoe  in  the  Provincial  Lot^ialaturo. 
What  was  of  evon  Krt'''itoi'  importance  to  the  "  rank  and  file  " 
of  the  party,  to  the  new  and  very  enthuHiastic  recruits,  as 
well  as  to  the  veterans  if  not  more  so  the  local  "spoils" 
would  now  bo  distributed,  as  the  Federal  ones  had  be^'un  to 
be.  Hut,  since  u  professed  (.'onservative  was  now  as  rare  a 
bird  as  the  proverbial  black  swan,  and  a  ('onserviitive 
"button  "  as  hard  to  find  as  a  rose  at  (!hristmas,  those  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  "  patronage  "  enjoyed  by  their  van- 
quished opponents,  knowing  that  there  was  nor,  by  a  very 
long  way,  "  enough  to  go  round,"  were  likely  to  find  their  task 
of  dlistribution  an  invidious  one,  to  put  it  mildly.  Tliey  imiat 
offend  a  largo  number  of  claimants,  each  of  whom — according 
to  his  own  showing — had  ''been  a  Liberal  from  his  cradle," 
even  though  he  had  worn  a  Conservative  button  up  till  the 
day  before  the  elections;  and  had  "worked  for  the  Party" — 
though  he  had  voted  against  it.  Those  who  were  provided 
for  might,  or  might  not  "  vote  straight"  when  required  to  do 
so;  those  who  were  "slighted"  might  copy  Bilodciui's 
example — in  a  retrograde  direction.  Victory  is,  of  course,  a 
glorious  thing,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  luxuries,  it  has  to 
be  paid  for.  Then  it  is  apt  to  appear  more  costly  than 
valuable.     It  certainly  "  comes  high." 

Alphonse  Bilodeau  however,  had  practically  no  patronage 
to  dispose  of,  beyond  the  printing  contract  which  Enunanuel 
St.  Etienne  had  received  *'  for  services  rendered  " ;  at  all 
events  he  had  always  declared  that  he  had  "no  influence." 
He  professed,  of  course,  to  regret  sincerely  his  inability  to 
serve  his  friends ;  still  there  may  have  been  a  select  and 
favoured  few,  nominally  proteges  of  other  ministers  or 
members,  for  whom  the  member  for  Vaudreuil  had 
"engineered  a  deal."  If  so,  his  beneficiaries  were  either 
unaware  of  his  intervention,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  knew 
how  to  keep  their  own  counsel  and  his  as  well. 

But  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the  member  for  Vaudreuil 
seemed  content  to  remain  as  and  where  he  was.  Noel 
Desnoyers,  who  thought  he  deserved  well  of  the  Party  in 
general,  and  of  Alphonse  Bilodeau  in  particular,  was 
apparently  "left  in  the  coid,"  but  he  too  was  discreetly 
reticent,  whatever  he  may  have  thought;  for  sufficient  reasons, 
doubtless.      Emmanuel  St.  Etienue  with  his  new  partner 
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(iravoi  was,  so  his  noi^'hbours  asserted,  coining  money.  As 
to  which  process,  supposing  him  to  have  admitted  that  the 
charj^c  wiis  true,  ho  would  most  hkoly  hnvo  rouiarkod  with 
uurutUed  coolness  that  such  was  tho  result  that  a  (Jovorniiient 
contract  was  intended  to  etleot. 

Lamulicc,  of  the  lato  liriu  t)f  Lamulico  and  St.  Ktienne,  and 
now  of  liamalico  and  Fisher,  must  nlm  have  discovered  some 
means  of  arrivin;^  at  a  siinil  ir  result.  Seeiut,'  that  thoy 
were  Conserviitives  thoy  could  not  bo  supftosed  t.o  Imvo  got 
hold  of  a  (Jovernment  job  from  tho  Liberals.  Fisher  of 
course  had  "stood  in"  with  tho  contractors  for  the  St. 
Pliillippo  wator  and  drainaj^e  scheme,  but  that  wum  before  ho 
had  <j;oiio  into  jtarlnorship  with  liimalico,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  divide  with  that  {.gentleman  any  of  the 
good  thiuj^s  that  luid  [alien  to  his  share  in  coiise(|ueueo  of 
his  attitude  in  ro>,'ard  to  tho  contractors.  It  oozed  out, 
after  a  while — that  is  ihe  only  way  by  which  to  convey  an 
idea  of  tho  process  by  which  the  public  became  ac<iuaiuted 
with  the  interesting'  circnimstanees — that  Lamaliee  and 
Fisher  were  "financing"  the  fortunate  individual  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  supply  coal  to  tho  (jovernmeut  buildings, 
Post-Otlices,  Custom  Houses  and  so  on,  throughout  the 
Province,  for  which  "  aissistauco "  they  were  generously 
content  with  only  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  nett  profits. 
Where  the  fun  camo  in  was  at  the  fact  that  tho  coal- 
supplier  was  a  staunch  Conservative,  notwithstanding  which, 
he  heemed  likely  to  go  on  drawing  his  cent  per  cent  profits  from 
a  nominally  hostile  Covernment,  to  be  (livided  in  the  ratio 
mentioned.  To  the  (piestion,  Why  was  he  not  "removed" 
—  for  "offensive  partisanship,"  or  any  other  cause?  the 
answer  was  sutHciently  simple.  There  were  applicants  enough 
for  his  "  position  "  and  to  spare ;  but  if  granted  to  anyone 
of  them  all  the  rest  would  be  mortally  offended.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  the  Minister  whose  privilege  it  was  to  nominate  to 
this  most  desirable  job,  to  a  deputation  of  remonstrant  Liberals 
—chiefly  recent  converts — ''when  you  have  agreed  among 
yourselves  who  is  to  get  the  contract,  I  will  give  it  to  the 
man  you  name."  Which  was  a  very  ingenious  way  of  getting 
out  of  it,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by  his  much-harassed 
colleagues,  as  by  anyone  in  the  same  awkward  situation,  but 
though  a  year   had  passed  since  the  deputation  had  been 
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entrusted  with  the  task  of  naming  a  coal-contractor,  no 
nominee  had  as  yet  been  agreed  upon — or  was  liisely  to  be. 
In  the  meantime  the  original  holder  of  the  job — with  his  two 
"silent  partners" — pocketed  the  very  substantial  emoluments. 
Nor  were  they,  let  us  hope,  oblivious  of  the  claims  of 
gratitude — in  the  right  quarter. 

But  elections,  with  their  concomitants,  journalistic  and 
otherwise,  do  not  interest  all  alike.  Guillaume  Bilodeau,  to 
be  sure,  had  come  out  in  a  very  decided  fashion,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  Alice  had  declined  his  offer,  partly  for  the 
other  reasons  alluded  to.  But  (jruillaume  Bilodeau  had,  for 
the  present  at  all  events,  if  not  for  altogether,  passed  out  of 
the  life  of  St.  Phillippe,  more  especially  out  of  the  lives  of 
Alice  and  of  Tom.  It  may  be  that  Monsieur  le  Cure,  could 
he  have  had  his  own  way,  would  have  banned  "L'Etoile"  with 
"  bell,  book  and  candle  "  as  a  more  insidious,  and  therefore  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  faith  of  his  flock  than  an  openly 
anti-Catholic  paper — the  "Courrier,"  or  even  the  "Sentinel," 
for  instance — could  possibly  be.  But  Monsieur  le  Cure  kiiev 
that  he  could  not  have  his  own  way  ;  that  Monseigneur  the 
Bishop,  who  must  know  better,  counselled  prudence,  patience: 
had  said,  very  quietly,  in  answer  to  his  alniost  passionate 
declaration  that  fifty  per  cent  of  his  male  parishioners  were 
being  drawn  into  "  Continental  Liberalism,"  with  all  that  it 
implied,  by  the  specious  "Catholic  Liberalism  "  of  "L'Etoile;" 
"  Portae  inferse  non  proevalebunt,"  "  wait,  my  son,  wait,  as  I 
have  waited  ;  trust  God  and  Our  Lady  as  I  have  tried  to  do." 

"  I  will,  Monseigneur,"  he  had  replied,  humbly.  Then, 
having  knelt  to  receive  the  old  man's  fatherly  blessing — the 
blessing  of  one  whose  face  showed  that  his  own  heart  was 
well-nigh  broken  by  the  back-sliding  of  his  people — Monsieur 
Lalondo  had  left  the  Palace,  resolved,  in  his  turn,  to  "  wait, 
and  trust  (iod  and  Our  Lady." 

It  was,  doubtless,  no  small  measure  of  consolation  to  him 
that  Fitzgerald,  thanks,  probably  to  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Canossa,  worked, 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  New  York  alderman — as  he,  him- 
self, expressed  it — for  the  Conservative  candidate ;  that 
Tom,  urged  thereto  by  his  lady-love  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
little  politician  of  the  bluest  type,  did  valiant  service  in  the 
same  cause.     Noel  Desnoyers  was,  of  course,  on  the  opposite 
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side,  but  Dr.  Edward  Mayer,  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
counted,  was,  to  the  little  lawyer's  surprise,  a  deserter  to  the 
enemy. 

"Art  thou  turned  'Blue,'  then?"  enquired  Desnoyers, 
with  good-natured  irony,  when  his  friend  declined  to  help 
him,  as  he  had  fully  expected  him  to  do. 

"It  is  possible,"  was  the  Doctor's  quiet  reply,  who, 
certainly,  had  no  i^itention  of  losing  the  other's  friendship, 
for  the  sai;e  of  u  political  difi'erence. 

"And  bon  catholique  too,  no  doubt?"  the  lawyer  con- 
tuiued  in  the  same  bantering  tone. 

"That  is  also  possible."  Whereat,  Desnoyers,  perceiving 
that  his  chum  was  in  sober  earnest,  wisely  changed  the 
subject. 

Whereat,  too,  the  historian  after  such  a  serious  lapse  from 
a  recent  profession  to  the  eflect  that  politics  do  not  interest 
all  alike,  maj'  well  follow  the  lawyer's  sensible  example, 
merely  remarking  that  Dr.  Mayer's  conversion  had,  evidently, 
reached  an  advanced  stage ;  a  change  with  which  the 
rumours  concerning  a  prospective  change  of  five-year 
tenants  at  Spencerwood — Alphonse  Bilodcau's  appointment 
as  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  plain  English — had  as  much  to 
do  as  his  love  for  Estelle.  More,  indeed,  seeing  that  he 
was  too  honest  a  man  to  allow  affection  for  the  girl  of  his 
choice  to  be,  consciously,  at  all  events,  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
cess of  passing  from  one  conviction  to  a  diametrically  opposite 
one.  But,  having  taken  Alphonse  Bilodeau's  professions  as 
sincere,  and  built  thereon,  with  all  the  sanguine  confidence 
of  a  "reformer,"  his  hopes  and  expectations  of  an  irreparable 
rupture  between  his  native  Province  and  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion,  to  which  it  was  "fettered,"  he  had  wakened  to  the 
grim  reality,  and  knew  Alphonse  Bilodeau  for  what  he  was. 
From  that  to  a  distrust  of  "Liberalism,"  in  all  its  forms, 
was  not  a  long  or  a  difficult  transition ;  the  rest  was  even 
easier.  It  was  here  that  love  made  itself  heard,  and  com- 
pleted the  conversion — in  more  senses  than  one — which  a 
political  disenchantment  had  so  effectually  begun.  But, 
though  he  voted  Conser^'ative  he  said  nothing,  fearing  lest 
Patenaude,  or  even  Estelle,  should  misunderstand  his  motive 
in  doing  so.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was  over-sensitive 
in  this  respect,  but  the  truth  is,  his  own  political  conversion, 
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which  had  been  as  sud(k"i  as  it  was  complete,  had  proved 
such  a  source  of  surprise  t>>  liirnself,  that,  even  to  himself, 
the  causes  that  had,  he  knew,  brought  it  about,  seemed 
inadequate,  so  that  he  could  not,  he  felt,  blame  others, 
Patenaude  in  particular,  for  imputing  other  and  more  selfish 
motives  than  those  which  had  actually  influenced  him.  Nor, 
when  as  was  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  nature,  his  sudden 
revulsion  from  Liberalism  in  politics  was  followed,  in  due 
course,  by  what  can  only  be  called  his  conversion  in  the 
truer  and  higher  sense  of  the  word,  wo\ild  this  same  instinct 
of  reticetice  permit  him  to  let  its  results — his  going  to  con- 
fession and  Holy  Communion,  that  is,-  be  known  in  St. 
Philippe,  for  a  time,  at  all  events.  He  knew,  better  than 
anyone  else,  what  his  previous  state  of  mind  had  been,  and, 
not  unnaturally  wished  to  test  his  own  sincerity  before 
allowing  others  to  become  aware  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place.  For  the  first  few  weeks,  therefore,  he  went  to 
confession  to  Father  Dufresnc,  and  to  Holy  CVjninumion  at 
the  (Jesu,  in  Richelieu  ;  meaning  to  do  so  in  St.  Philippe 
after  a  while. 

Dcsnoycrs,  however,  had  no  reason  for  keeping  silent 
concerning  a  matter  which  had  caused  him  no  little  astonish- 
ment. Of  his  friend's  sincerity,  he  had  no  doubt  at  all  ;  to 
him,  it  was  simply  an  interesting  psychological  experience, 
which  he  did  not  profess  to  understand  or  explain,  and 
which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  happen 
to  himself.  But  it  was  perfectly  natural  thnt  he  should 
tell  his  wife  ;  equally  natural  that  his  wife  should  speak  of 
the  circumstance  to  her  friends,  and  that  it  should  come 
round,  with  all  the  embellishments  that  such  a  choice  piece 
of  gossip  would  be  sure  to  acquire,  to  Patenaude's  hearing. 
He,  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nat\ire  to  admit 
that  the  young  Doctor  was,  at  least,  not  consciously  insin- 
cere, determined  to  adhere,  for  the  present,  at  all  events  to 
his  original  policy,  to  "go  slow,"  in  fact;  that  is,  to  give  Mayer 
time  to  prove— as  he  hoped  he  would,  since  he  realised,  better 
than  either  of  the  young  people  was  aware,  how  fond  they 
were  of  each  other — the  reality  of  his  conversion.  Which 
term  Patenaude,  as  was  characteristic  of  him,  understood 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  its  spii'itual  sense ;  according  to  his 
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view  of  the  matter,  no  man  who  was,  in  any  measure,  a  good 
Catholic,  could  be  a  Liberal. 

That  is  how  the  Provincial  Election  of  1897  was  fought 
and  won,  with  some  of  the  more  personal  consequences 
residting  from  both  the  victory  and  the  defeat.  Tom,  by 
this  time,  was  married  to  Alice,  happily,  let  us  hope,  and 
cured,  no  doubt,  of  any  tendency  to  fickleness.  Tom's 
father  had  been  for  a  longer  probation,  but  Tom's  mother, 
knowing  both  her  son's  character  and  that  of  Alice,  persuaded 
her  husband  to  allow  the  marriage  to  take  place  after  a 
comparatively  short  engagement.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  in  truth, 
realized  that  Alice's  nature  was  the  stronger,  as  well  as  the 
nobler  of  the  two,  and  felt  sure  that  Tom,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  as  easily  led  to  good  as  to  mischief,  would,  in 
due  course,  adapt  himself  to  his  wife's  ways  of  thought  and 
action.  Which,  for  Alice's  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  we 
may  sincerely  trust  he  did. 

And,  after  the  nuirriage,  as  if,  in  fact,  he  had  waited  for 
it,  Napoleon  i^'ortier  returned  to  St.  Philippe,  and  quietly, 
naturally,  took  up  his  old  life,  where  ha  had  left  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


MONSIEUR   LB   CURE    IS    VINDICATED 


The  French  Canadians  having  "proved  true  to  themselves" 
by  voting  the  Libei'als  into  power  at  Quebec,  as  they  had 
voted  tiiem  into  power  at  Ottawa,  and  having  thereby 
advanced  their  own  "  emancipation "  by  another  stage, 
Alphonse  Bilodeau  might  surely  consider  his  task  com- 
pleted for  the  present,  at  all  events,  and  that  he  had  fairly 
earned  the  rest — to  say  nothing  of  the  salary — which  he  now 
hoped  to  enjoy  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  Others,  doubtless, 
took  a  difi'erent  view,  but  there  are  always  those  who  grudge 
to  greatness  its  well-merited  rewards.  He  had  kept  his 
part  of  the  bargain  in  what  might  be  called,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  a  liberal  fashion ;  it  was  for  those  who  had  benefitted 
by  it,  more  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect,  to  be  equally 
honourable  in  fulfilling  the  engagement  into  which  they  had 
entered,  in  paying  him  his  price  in  fact. 

But,  in  entering  on  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  his 
new  office.  His  Excellency  the  Lieiitenant-Governor  did  not 
forget  those  who  had  served  him — possibly  he  could  not 
afford  to ; — but  whether  this  were  so  or  not  he  certainly  did 
not  prove  ungrateful.  Which  gratitude  again  may  have 
been  anticipatory — as  cynics  declare  it  to  be — as  well  as 
retrospective,  but  was,  presumably,  none  the  less  appreciated 
by  its  fortunate  objects.  St.  Etieime,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
provided  for ;  the  Government  printing  contract  was  all  he 
asked  for — while  the  Government  remained  in  power. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  re-election  of  his 
patrons — a  not  impossible  contingency — the  fact  that  he 
had  qualified  as  a  lawyer  before  becoming  a  contractor  would 
serve  as  a  sufficient  political  reason  for  nominating  him  to 
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a  puisne  judgeship.  Three  thousand  dollars  a  year  was,  it 
is  true,  a  mere  bagatelle  eomjiared  to  what  hi'  was  actually 
making,  but  a  puisne  judge  is  a  man  oi"  soino  dignity  and 
iiupovtance  in  Society.  .Moreover,  lie  (tan  .always  Innk  I'or- 
ward,  should  his  tVicnds  return  to  power  at  any  time,  to 
[)romoti()n — ae(;ording  to  his  deserts. 

i'.ut  Noel  Desnoyers,  to  whom,  as  miu'li  as  to  .any  one 
man,  Alphonse  Bilodeau,  now  live-year  tenant  ol'  Sponeer- 
wood— ])ossibly  for  even  ;i  longer  1.erm — owed  his  eleetion 
in  180(5,  iis  "  Independent  Conservative "  member  for 
Vaudreiiil  had  so  far  —for  valid  reasons,  we  may  sup])ose — 
been  left  apparently  "out  in  the  cold."  Sinee  not  even 
Madame  Desnoyers,  who  was  neither  more  nor  less  discreet  — 
as  to  gossip  -than  the  rest  of  her  sex,  had  said  a  word  that 
eould,  by  any  exercise  of  female  ingenuity,  be  twisted  into  a 
complaint  of  the  injustice  of  such  neglect  -.against  which 
her  friends  inveighed,  volubly  and  frequently,  it  may  fairly 
he  inferred  that  both  she  and  her  husl)and  were  jiossessed 
of  private  information  which  they  did  not  deem  it  advis.ible 
to  impart  to  their  numerous  sympathisers. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Alphonse  IJilodeau  been  sworn  in 
as  Lieutenant-CJovernor,  and  his  i)rinci])al  henchman  as 
1'remier  of  the  Local  Legislature,  than  the  indignant 
synqxithy  of  the  friends  aforesaid  was,  for  the  most  part, 
turned  to  envy,  or  at  all  events  turned  against  those  on 
whose  behalf  it  luid  lieen  so  freelv  i)rofessed.  Thev  were 
indignant,  that  is,  that  iMonsieui-  and  Madame  Desnoyers 
should  have  posed  as  the  victims  of  neglect — a  charge  of 
which  those  against  whom  it  was  made  may  lie  at  once 
acquitted — and  had  in  that  capacity  accepted  the  sympathy 
and  condolence  of  their  friends — how  thev  could  have  declined 
either  the  one  or  the  other  does  not  a})])ear — when  they 
knew — there  was  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  at  least — that 
Monsieur  Desnoyers  was  to  be  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
new  Liberal  ('abinet  at  Quebec  !  It  was  obtaining  sympathy 
under  false  pretences,  a  crime  as  heinous,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  defrauded,  as  getting  money  in  the  same  illicit 
manner. 

This,  then,  was  Desnoyers'  reward  ;  tiie  sunuiiil,  of  his 
ambition  in  a  very  literal  sense,  as  will  appear  presently. 
Ho   had    l)een    offered     the    position    of   Secretary    to    the; 
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Licutcnant-Cnvcrnoi',  Imt  linl,  very  politely,  l»iit  very  firmly, 
insisted  on  ii  more  (li;j,nilie(l,  us  well  as  a  more  iiulepeiideiit 
position.  I'ilodean,  who  was  aware  of  the  little  lawyer's 
eontempt  for  iiimseh',  was  not  siirj)rised  at  his  rejeetion  of 
an  ofler,  the  acee])tan('e  of  whicli  wouM,  of  neecssity,  have 
hi'ouii'ht  them  into  i-lose  and  intimate  mutnal  relations,  lie 
was  also  eonseions  that  Desnoyers  iaiew  too  mueli  coii- 
cernin;j:  eertain  transactions  in  the  not  very  recent  past  to 
have  iiis  claims  sliLihted  ;  the  hii'd  that  could  sinu;  such 
sijiiiilicant  sonu's  nuist,  liy  the  exi;_''encies  of  polities  to  suv 
nothing'  of  seir-])reservation  —  he  provided  with  the  oaj.'c  of 
his  own  choosinu'. 

Not  that  l)esnoyers — to  do  him  the  barest  justice — would 
have  betrayed  Party  secrets,  even  if  the  Party  had  been 
disposed  to  neglect  him,  which  they  certainly  were  not; 
probably  from  the  same  reason,  erroneous  in  this  one  instance, 
as  that  which  intluenced  iiilodeau.  lie  did  not  approve  of 
the  Party's  purchase  of  the  man  who  was  now  Lieutenant- 
(Jovernor,  and  thoug'iit  the  j)rice  paid  ridiculously  excessive. 
Even  thevictorv,  thanks  to  P>ilodeau"s  mananivi'es,  had  almost 
proved  as  fatal  as  defeat,  if  not  more  so  ;  miuht,  even  yet,  for 
all  that  lie  or  even  his  nominal  superiors  coidd  tell.  But  it 
was  a  Partv  measure,  ;ind  I'artv  lovaltv — the  hiyhest  loyaltv 
of  which  he  had  any  conception  -  made  a)iy  tliou<:'ht  of 
betrayal  of  Party  secrets  simply  a  moral  impossibilit}'. 
Truly,  he  was  fitted  for  something  better  than  the  sordid 
profession  of  practical  politics. 

But  he  did  want  to  be  Minister  of  Education  at  Quebec, 
and  when  the  Premier,  at  Bilodeau's  su<i'gestion,  asked  him — 
with  the  deference  due  to  one  sufjposed,  in  some  measTire,  to 
hold  the  honour  of  the  J'arty  in  his  powei' — what  particular 
portfolio  he  wislied  to  assume,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
choosinj;-  that  for  which  he  felt  himself  pec\diarly  well-fitted. 
A  Secularist  of  the  most  advanced,  yet,  at  tiie  same  time,  of 
the  most  honest  and  consistent  convictions,  lie  knew  that 
the  School  System  of  his  native  pi'ovince  was  the  very  inner 
stronghold  of  "clericalism  ;"  that  if  ho  could  "modernise" 
it,  as  he  fully  intended  to  do — from  a  strict,  though  utterly 
mistaken  sense  of  the  duty  incimibent  on  him— such  a 
transformation  would  be  "the  death  blow  of  Denomina- 
tionalism,"  the   last   and   crowning  act   in   the   process  of 
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"emancipating"  his  compatriots  from  "priestly  tyranny." 
No  wonder  that  he  felt,  on  assuming  his  much-wished  for 
otlice,  he  felt  that  he  had  allained  the  summil  of  his  ambi- 
tion, or  I'athei'  would  attain  it  once  his  glorious  task— as  it 
appeared  t(»  him — should  be  completed.  Whatever  ids  faults 
or  crnjrs,  this  whs  no  seltish  or  sordid  ambition  ;  tlie  salary 
was  as  nothing  in  his  estimation,  the  honour  little  more, 
compared  with  the  moral  satisi'action  to  be  dei'ived  from 
feeling  that  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  opiiortuuities,  done  his  duty  to  his 
fol  low-men. 

Nor  was  he  long  in  letting  his  policy  be  known.  The 
"clericals,"  Monseigneur  the  ]»isho[)  of  Itichelieu,  in  par- 
ticular, were,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  convictions,  his 
bitterest  and  most  dangerous  enemies  ;  yet,  for  soiue  of  them, 
for  Mgr.  I'ei'i'as  most  of  all,  he  had  that  ungrudging  ivs[)ect 
;ind  admiration  that  one  iiouest  man  feels  for  another,  which 
as  a  matter-of-fact,  Mgr.  i'erras,  and  his  clergy,  felt  for  him. 
They  knew  that  he  would  wage  honourable  warfare,  would 
'Ave  them  fair  wariung  of  what  he  intended  to  do. 

As  he  did.  A  few  days  after  the  "  slate ''  had  Ijoen  pub- 
lished, with  portraits  of  the  ministers,  "  L'l^toile,"  which  by 
this  time,  had  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  "  ilouge," 
though  it  still  professcil  to  be  "iUeu,"  or,  rather  "National," 
contained  an  item,  of  two  lines,  merely,  yet  which  implied 
us  much  as  a  history  of  both  elections,  of  the  whole  School 
(i)uestion,  could  jjossibly  have  done  : 

"  Maintenant  (pie  la  (pi(\stion  des  ecoles  manitobaines  est 
roglee,  regions  celle  de  la  Province  de  (Quebec." 

The  parallelism  was  sutticiently  obvious.  Everybody 
knew  how^  the  Manitoba  School  (^)uestion  had  been  "settled," 
and  by  whom  ;  everybody  could  guess  how  the  Sciiools  in 
the  Province  of  (Quebec  were  to  be  "settled," — by  the  same 
individual,  as  announced  in  his  "  official  organ."  That  it 
was  Desnoyers'  own  idea,  no  one  believed  for  a  moment  ;  he 
had  been  Bilodeau's  "jackal"  from  the  first,  and  was  acting 
ill  that  capacity  in  the  present  case. 

For  this  Desnoyers  had  been  prepared  when  he  undertook 
the  task  to  which  his  conscience  called  him.  "  Clericalism  " 
had  had  its  martyrs,  its  confessors,  "truth,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, should  have  one  in  him,  should  there  be  need  for  such 
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ii  sacrifice.  At  all  events,  ho  would  face,  without  flinchin-:-, 
iiiisivpri'sontatioii,  oi)l()(|uy,  the  coldness  oF  ])i'ot'essinjj,'  friends  ; 
uliut  was  hardest  of  ;d!  to  one  of  his  enthusiastic  nature, 
was  that  his  own  pet  sehenie  should  he  attributed  to  another, 
to  one  who  had  neither  the  <4enius  to  conceive,  nor  the 
honesty  and  coin'a;^e  to  carry  it  out  ;  one  who,  while  he  took 
all  the  credit  that  was  to  l)e  j;ained  from  such  a  policy, 
would  veer  rij^ht  roinul  t(j-niorrow,  and  act  in  a  directly 
I'ontrary  sense,  did  he  hope  to  <;ain  ji'reater  popularity  hy 
doiuL'  s(j.  Well,  that  was  a  part  of  the  cost  which  he,  Noel 
Desnoyers,  had  counted  heforehand.  He  would  strive  for 
the  welfai'c  of  his  "})i'iestridden  "  countrymen,  even  though 
Ji  political  ti'ickster  should  roh  him  of  the  jj;!ory  that  was  his 
by  rij^ht.  In  which  spirit,  he  went  to  work  to  aeconiplisli 
what  he  sincerely  hc'Iieved  to  he  his  duty, 

^Igr.  I'erras,  eoidd  Desnoyers  only  have  known,  it  attri- 
buted this  new  jjolicy  to  him,  and  not  to  Al[)honse  iiilodeau, 
which  is  only  another  proof  that  His  Lordshi]),  who  had 
made  human  nature  his  lil'e-lon^  study,  had  studied  both 
men,  to  some  purpose.  Whereat,  realizing',  with  that  clciar- 
ness  of  moral  "\ision  that  (!od  gives  to  those  who  love  Him, 
the  nature,  not  only  ctf  the  policy  with  which  he  and  his 
brethren  were  called  upon  to  deal,  but  the  nature  of  its 
author  as  well,  ^Mgr.  Terras  felt  that  it  would  be  a  fight  i'or 
life  and  death,  even  though — as  already  said — he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  openly  and  honourably  carried  on. 
Which,  in  one  sense,  at  least,  made  the  task  of  the  clergy  a 
simpler,  if  not  an  easier  one ;  they  eoidd  point  to  the 
^hmitoba  "settlement"  and  to  the  obvious  comparison,  or 
rather  parallel,  instituted  ;  if  their  people  sutiered  themselves 
to  be  robbed  of  their  schools,  after  such  a  warning,  (U)d 
nnist  indeed,- — so  the  Bishops  reasoned — be  angry  with  them. 

No  man,  at  all  events,  so  the  Bishop  declared  to  Monsieur 
Lalonde,  who  had  come  to  considt  him  about  the  matter, 
could  now  accuse  them  of  interfering  in  politics,  or  twist 
"  Monseigneur's  mission  "  into  u  "repriniund  from  the  Pope." 
It  was — as,  in  truth  it  always  had  been — a  purely  religious 
(piestion,  Politicians,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  had  dragged 
it  into  the  arena  of  their  sordid  strife  ;  were  about  to  do  so 
again,  since  the  very  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  attacked,  even  though  without  iiopc  of  success, 
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by  the  Opposition  at  (iMiel)ee.  Slowly,  but  surely,  school 
trustees,  school  managers,  ap])ointed  by  jiolitical  intluence, 
would  ussume  control  of  the  j/aiiiili  schools,  on  the  pica  that, 
since  they  were  aided  by  the  (iovernmeiit,  they  belonged  to 
the  State.  TheCiiivs  would  be  d(']i(>-;ed  from  their  positions 
as  managers  ;  that  would  he  the  tiist  step.  Then  (ion  Him- 
self would  be  driven  (juL  oi'  the  schools,  as  thev  had  driven 
Him  out  in  Italy,  in  I''rMn(;c,  in  i\bu)itoba.  No  ;  it  was  net 
a  political  (piestion  ;  how  could  any  man  dare  to  assert  that 
it  was  ? 

Once  more,  to  do  him  simple  justice,  it  must  be  said  for 
Noel  Desnoyers  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  make  any  such 
assertion  as  that,  the  very  idea  of  v.  liicli  hatl  roused  Mgr. 
I'erras  to  righteous  indignation,  when  s[)eaking  to  the  Curo 
of  St.  IMiili])pe.  He  considered  it,  indeed,  a  matter  of  stato 
jiolicy,  between  which  and  politics  there  is  a  distance  as  of 
the  jtoles  asunder.  Heligion.  in  his  opinion,  wiis  ;i  mattei* 
of  state  policy  also,  that  is,  it  was  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  the  State  to  decide  wiiat  religion  siiould  or  should  not  l»e 
taught  to  the  Sovereign  People,  that  is,  to  itself;  to  define 
the  limits  within  which  religious  funcliouai'ies — paid  by  the 
State-— should  have  liberty  of  action.  i."his  School  (^hlestion 
was,  therefore,  a  religious  one  -  for  the  ])resent.  lleligiou 
hiliould  never  have  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  ;  that  was  to  enlarge  the  liliertiesof  religious  function- 
aries bevond  due  limits  :  lint,  since  thiuus  weiv  as  thev  were, 
the  "clericals  "  had  a  perfect  right  to  claim  that  the  (juestion 
was  a  religious  one.  it  v. us  a  crime  ag.iinst  "truth"  to 
deny  it ;  better  to  light  their  enemies  on  their  own  ground  ; 
to  say,  simi^ly,  "Yes,  it  is,  as  you  claim,  a  religious  (juestinn, 
but  we  intend  tliat  it  shall  be  so  no  longer." 

Thus  it  was  that  Noel  Desnovers  and  his  "enemies,"  the 
Bishops  and  clergy,  prejiarcd  themselves  for  the  contest 
which  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  It  was  the  fate  of  both 
parties  to  find  enemies  where  they  looked  for  friends  ;  Noel 
Desnoj'ers  was  blamed — liy  those  who  knew  that  the  policy 
Whs  his — for  forcing  the  I'arty  into  a  position  from  which  it 
Would  be  difficult,  if  not  impcssil):e  to  withdraw;  to  enact  a 
law  which  must  encounter  opposition  and  cause  a  loss  of 
votes  ;  the  Bishops  were  found  fault  with  for  not  "yielding 
to  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  "  for  not  "  making  the  best 
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of  thin;;s."  C'ould  tlioy  have  found  sucli  a  man  as  Xocl 
Dosnovors  lo  cliaiiiijioii  their  caiiHo  in  the  liCjiislaturc,  the 
issue  would,  doiditloss,  have  Ijoen  vorv  ditlcivnt. 

It  is,  JKtwc'Vt'r,  no  part  of  this  clironiclc  to  rolato  events, 
Koniu  of  which  liavo  as  vet,  liardiv  passed  from  tlie  rcLrinii  of 
|)ossil)ililies  into  tliat  of  aetualities  ;  in  fact,  having'  followed 
tho  fortunes  of  eertain  individuals  more  or  less  intimately 
(tonneeted  with  St.  I'liilippe  ii])  to  this  point,  the  nariator 
feels  that  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close,  lest  his  reailei's  should 
jfrow  weary  of  matters  Canadian,  reli;.iious  and  political. 

Of  Monseitiueur  I'erras,  as  of  the  most  important  persun- 
H^^e  with  whom  we  have  been  l)rou;jht  in  eontact,  we  may 
say  that  though  he  had  always  foreseen  that  a  time  nmst 
come  wdien  the  wiles  of  Catholic  Liberalism  would  succeed 
in  punin;^'  over  the  ;^reat  mass  of  his  people  to  the  sitle  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  whether  for  a  temporary  or  for  a 
])ermanent  •dliance,  (Jod  only  could  tell,  yet  when  the  j^reat 
betrayal  was  actually  consinmnated,  by  means  which  this 
stor}'  has  endeavoured  to  indicate,  Monsei;.Mieur  was— as 
Monsieur  Laloude  had  noted,  with  deepest  ^'rief  and 
sympathy —as  a  man  wdiose  heart  is  well  ni^h  broken.  And 
yet,  that  he  still  trusted  (iod  and  Our  Lady,  and  would, 
whatever  mij:,ht  befall,  until  his  task  should  be  finished  and 
his  cross  laid  down,  neitlu'r  Monsieur  lialonde  nor  any  thai 
knew  him  could  have  anv  doid)t  at  all.  It  mav,  nav,  doulit- 
less  must  have  been  some  consolation  to  him,  in  the  midst  of 
this  last  bitter  trial,  this  sore  backslidinj;'  of  the  peoi)lc 
whom  lu!  loved  so  dearly,  to  hear  of  the  trust  and  friendship 
that  had  s[)i'un,u,-  up,  not  only  between  Monsieur  Lalonde  and 
Fitzgerald,  which  promised  internal  peace  to  the  younuest 
parish  in  his  diocese,  the  child  of  his  old  age  so  to  speak, 
but  also  l)etweeu  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St.  Philippe  and 
Monsieur  llondeau,  Cure  of  St.  Ephrem  du  Mile  End,  which 
promised  peace  from  without.  How  much  Monseigneur's 
prayers  and  penances  had  helped  to  bring  about  u  better 
feeling  between  two  men  long  separated  by  misunderstand- 
ings on  both  sides.  He  only  knew  to  Whom  they  had  been 
otFered  for  that  very  end,  and  She  l)y  Whose  pure  Hands 
they  had  been  offered. 

As  for  Monsieur  Lalonde  himself,  he  iiad  certainly  been 
vindicated,  by  Noel  Desnoyers,  of  all  men.     He  had  warned 
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hU  pooplo,  as  plainly  and  a><  t'urcil'Iy  as  M;^!.  |'(M-ias  had 
fl('('iii('(l  it  wise  tiiiit  lie  slidiild  dn,  that  tli»'  fait^  nt'  tlii'ir(»\vn 
schools,  of  tin*  faith  of  ihcir  childifii,  hnw^i;  (ni  (ho  issiip  «>f 
Maiiiloha  School  (^lU'stidii.  And  now,  as  if  to  i^ivc  force  to 
his  warnings,  tin?  lu'w  Ministcf  of  Kducalion  —  whosf  vciy 
appoinluicnt  was  an  (diiinous  nno\ation  had,  hv  a  most 
siL^nillcanl  patallclisiii,  nnnounfi'd  a  policy  of  sci  iihii  i/aiion, 
pme  and  .simple  ;  the  schools  of  the  l'ro\  ince  wcrt",  accord- 
ing" this  authority,  Slate  schools,  lo  lie  re^nlaled  and  con- 
trolled, in  every  particidar,  l>y  the  State  to  which  they 
l»elon{j;ed  ;  schools  in  which  relinr-ion  had  no  place,  since  tho 
State,  as  such,  knew  nttthinf^'  of  creeds  (»r  dof^mas. 

That  was  what  Monsienr  le  Cuit'  had  always  told  them. 
"Hid  1  not  tell  you  the  liiith';'"  lu'  demanded,  passionately, 
in  his  sermon,  on  the  ."^iniday  I'ollowin;^^  the  amiouiii  cnient 
ef  the  intentions  of  the  Lilieral  Ministry  at  (^iieiicc.  '•  V(nir 
schools  are  to  I'O  lei^-ulaied,"'  he  continued,  -'liy  tli(ts(>  who 
have  .settled  the  Manitoba  School  (^ui'siiou.  Vou  know 
how  that  was  dcjne  ;  how  much  justice  was  shown  to  your 
brethren;  is  that  what  you  want  here  in  (^uelu'c  ?  " 

It  was  only  what  he  had  Ittoked  for  that  soiue  should 
ao'ree  with  him,  and  that  others  should  accu(^  him  of 
"meddling-  in  politics."  '-I  h.ivo  heen  charj^tMl,"  he  .said, 
th(»  follow in<r  Sunday,  "  with  inlerferiui);'  in  matters  political. 
If  the  faith  of  your  children  is  a  matter  of  poliiics.  and 
without  Catholic  schocjls  ilieir  t'aiih  is  as  fj:ood  as  lost,  then 
the  chaig-e  is  ti'ue  ;  if  not,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  their  .sal  \  at  ion, 
as  every  true  Christian  will  admit,  then  the  charge  is  fal.s(>, 
as  they  who  made  it  knew  it  to  be.''  That  there  should  be 
some  who  n^fu.sed  to  lay  the  lesson  to  heart  wa.s  only  what 
Monsieur  Tjalonde  know  ho  must  expect,  .seeing"  the 
popularity  which  "  L'Mtoile,"  with  its  "  Liberal  ("at holic  " 
principles — the  \erv  piiper,  in  fact,  that  had  announced 
Desnoyers'  proposed  school  policy — enjoyed  among  a  certain 
portion  of  his  parishioner.s. 

It  was,  however,  no  ununportant  part  of  his  "vindication" 
that  Fuzgeiaid,  of  all  men,  should  ha\e  tak<  n  up  the 
cudgels — that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Irishman's 
cliampionship  (!aii  be  fairly  tlesi-ri!  ed—  in  hislehalf.  Patrick 
ilarcellus  had  evidently  prcjfued,  moie  than  a  little,  and 
learnt  more  than  one  valuable   le.s.son  bv  his  memorable 
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pilf^riiTia^fo  to  CanoRsa,  tho  rcsiiU  of  which  was  that,  from  a 
soiiii'whnt  captions  critic  of  Mojislcnir  le  ('urrand  his  doiiip^H, 
ho  Iwifl  liocoiiK'  his  most  loy.-il  and  siromious  supportor. 

Such  !i  chaiifro  on  the  part  of  Patrick  MarccUus,  could 
nor,  of  CDiiisc,  piiss  uimoticcd  hy  iiis  iioijfhlioiirs.  Patt'iiaiidc 
c()ii<^ratuhil('(l  him  most  warmly  and  sincerely;  ifamcs  T. 
C/'arnitliris,  as  was  his  way,  made  more  or  less  sarcastic 
r<Mi)arks.  and  asked  his  crony-iii  n'taliatioii,  douhtlcss,  for 
a  eerlain  speech  mad*!  to  him  by  the  Irishman,  concerning,' 
clerical  lyranny,  how  he  liked  "hein*;*  bossed  by  his  priest?" 
A  piece  of  sarcasm  to  which  Fit/j;'*>'"''d  rcMnained,  apparently, 
wholly  imp(M'vions. 

lUil  even  .lames  T.  ( 'arrntlieis,  consistent  ailvocate  of 
''undenominationalism  "  as  he  pi'ofessed  to  be.  did  not  ap- 
prov(»  of  the  Provincial  <io\ermntMjt's  School  policy,  in 
th(>  ih'st  place  h(>,  as  did  many  others,  attributed  it  to 
Alphonsc^  Piilodean,  anrl  since  "  IJilodisni,'  as  he  called  it, 
had,  in  his  opinion.  ■'tainte(l  the  Liberal  Party  till  it  stank 
in  every  honest  man's  nusli'ils" — the  Scotchman  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  forcible  phrase — no  policy  of  tlio 
I'arty  was,  or  coidd  be,  worthy  of  support.  Moreover', 
since  the  majority — not  the  political  on(?  founded  on  a  few 
hundred  venal  votes — were  in  favcnn-  of  theprtisent  system, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  no  Ministry,  so  ho  reasoned,  had  any 
right  to  chanfj;'e  it  without  a  direct  mandate,  ad  hoc,  from 
the  *' Soverei<i'n  People."  Truly,  .Tames  T.  ('arruthors  had 
travelled  far  since  the  days  when  he  had  been  reluctantly 
conipelled  to  draw  comparisons,  as  to  "interference  in 
politics,"  b(Mw(!en  his  own  "  minister  of  the  (xospel"  and  a 
"  Popish  priest,"  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  and 
might  travel  further  yet,  if  he  were  to  continue  as  he  had 
begun. 

Thus  was  Monsieur  le  Cur*'  vindiciited  })y  those  who  at  one 
time  would  iiave  never  thought  of  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  John  Hampton,  too,  the  Prohibitionist,  having  boon 
brought  into  contact  with  Monsieur  le  Cure  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  having  also  some  experience  of  what  juvenile 
hiunan  nature  can  become  when  (Jod  is  banished  from  the 
school,  took  the  same  line  as  Fitzgerald,  and  drew  James  T. 
Carruthers  step  by  step  in  the  same  direction,  not  wholly 
against  his  will. 
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At  which  point  the  history  may  nn  well  tinish,  nnh-ss  we 
add  that  Piitcnaiidc,  havin;,'  la'coinc  convinct.Ml  of  tho 
sincerity  of  l)r.  Mayer's  conversion,  politicid  and  reliiiimis 
that  beiiij/  the  order  in  which  it  had  (xxMirnid  withilrew 
his  op|)osiii(»n  and  aHowod  his  daiijjjhter  to  marry  the  man 
she  loved.  Also,  that  Fitz;;eral(l  havin;;  been  elected  Mayor, 
in  which  capacity  he  "(inashed"  the  a^^reoment  with  the 
water  and  draina<^e  eontraet(»rs  which  Fisher  had  entererl 
into  to  his  (»wn  advantajj;e  as  well  as  theirs,  left  them 
to  prove  its  ie;_'al  force  if  they  dared.  Which  Peltier,  tho 
chief  contractor,  by  his  cousin  Alphonse  i'ilodeaii's  advice, 
deemed  it  wiser  not  to.  Whereupon  l''ishcr  the  coal 
contractor's  weventy-tive  per  cent,  beiii;;  precarious  deemed 
it  better  for  many  reasons  to  turn  liiberal  out  anrl  out.  III! 
is  now,  by  the  j^'race  of  .M{)honse  Milodeau,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  a  position  for  which  his  business 
alulities  (tbviously  render  him  hi;i;lily  fitted.  .)oe  huhamel 
haviiiii'  stood  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  has  been 
"  remembered  ;"  so  also  has  Freddy  Laforce,  in  a  manner 
less  pleasing'  to  liim. 

(Juillaume  liilodeau  has  not,  so  far,  used  a^xainst  his 
distiiiLMiisiied  uncle  the  "inside  information"  accpiired  in 
the  course  of  two  campaigns,  but  has,  presumably,  found  it 
more  proiitaVde  in  every  way  to  "stick  to"  his  relative  as  a 
nujdiew  should  ;  a  course  whi(di  will,  no  doubt,  mei't  with 
its  appro[)riate  reward — wdien  Alphonse  Bilodeau  sees  tit  to 
l>estow  it. 
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"  The  Max  Adeler  of  the  present  generation,'' 

THE  TUTTLEBURY  TALES 


HY 

W.  CARTER  PEATTS 

Author  of  '■''  Aitglin^s;  Done  Here,'"  "  A  Fe'.v  Siniles,"  err. 

lJpro.li ions  fun.  sly  himiour  aiitl  keen  satire,  with  a  nimlilc  invention  fur  situations  of 
itie  screaniint;  farce  order,  form  the  staple  of  the  racy  stories  that  cluster  liiickly  round 
the  misadventures  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Tuttlelniry.  Tlie  .\ulo-car  tale  marks  the  up-to-date 
character  of  the  volume,  which  is  full  of  most  excellent  jests  and  clever  foolinj^.  The 
stories  of  Tultlehury  house-hunting,  of  the  servant  who  was  "so  very  willini;,"  and  a 
hundred  .ind  one  jocose  episodes  besides,  compose  as  side-si>litting  a  hook  as  can  i)e 
safely  recommended.  .\s  a  further  szuarantee  of  the  "up-to-dateness"  of  the  work, 
even  the  hindin^  itself  is  a  genial  and  artistic  burlescpie  on  the  "  new  art  poster." 

a  tew  iprcss  Bitracts. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  -  '  The  rollicking  good  humour  is  irresistible." 

Globe—"  These  lively  episodts  will  be  the  source  of  hearty  laughter." 

The  Spectator — "  Mr.  Platts  reminds  us  of  the  American  humorist,  Max  Adeler. 
He  is  not  an  imitator,  but  his  fun  is  of  the  same  kind,  farcical  of  course,  but  unstrained 
and  laughter  compelhng." 

Court  Circular.—"  Mr.  Carter  Platts  has,  through  his  books,  won  a  wide  and  fast 
growing  renown  as  one  of  the  leading  humorists  of  the  present  day." 

People — "  Really  good,  and  all  are  happily  told." 

St.  James's  Budget — "  Very  amusing.  Irresistibly  comic.  There  is  not  a  diil! 
line  from  start  to  finish." 

Bookselling—"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  any  one  of  the  sixteen  papers  withoiu  ;i 
good  laugh." 

The  Bookseller -"  .Smart  and  piquant." 

Yorkshire  Post — "Mr.  Carter  Platts  is  the  Max  Adeler  of  the  present  generation. 
If  one  looks  about  for  another  writer  of  the  same  hilarious  kind,  he  is  not  to  be  found." 

Scotsman — "  A  collection  of  cleverly-written,  rattle-pated,  and  laughable  stories." 

Armv  News — "  CJenuinely  funny  production  of  a  real  live  humorist." 

Birrr  ;nfl;ham  Gazette — "Mr.  Carter  Platts  is  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature, 
and,  moreover,  he  has  discovered  the  happy  knack  of  retailing  his  impressions  with 
terseness,  point,  and  piquancy." 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "  Rollicking  humour  and  spontaneous  merriment  which  can- 
not fail  to  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  reader.  ' 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  Replete  with  urforceuand  wholesome  humour." 

Western  Daily  Mercury. — "There  is  an  entire  absence  of  anything  objectionable  ; 
pure,  wholesome,  rollicking  fun  running  through  the  whole." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press — "  W.  Carte.-  Platts  gets  full  scope  for  his  nimble  wii  and 
fertile  fancy." 

Nottingham  Guardian. — "  Exceedinijly  funny — the  very  thing  for  a  dull  evening. 
The  author  deals  with  the  light  side  of  life,  with  the  ease  of  a  Mark  Twain  or  a  Mav 
Adeler." 
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The   Raflnbow  Feather 

BY 

lER(iUS    HUME 

AiitJioi  of ''  TJic  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cah,"'  '■'■  C/miiu    Duval  o/'gj^'' 
"  yy/('  MastjHt-raiic  Afyslcry,^''  etc. 

Some  B>rc9B  ©pinions. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.- -"  .\lr.  K.r);us  linmo  has  handled  tbe  iiiystciy  of  'The 
Kainbow  Feather  '  with  extraorilinary  skill." 

Vanity  Fair,  — "  It  is  cerlainly  a  book  that  will  take.  Many  leailers  will  revel  in 
it." 

Literary  Gazette.—"  For  plot  interest  this  novel  would  l.io  hard  to  surpass.  .Mr. 
I'ergiis  Unine  is  undoubtedly  an  artist  in  his  kind." 

Christian  World.  —  ''A  'minder  mysu-ry'  in  Mr.  Ilnnn.'--  usual  versatile  niiil 
pxcitins  style." 

Country  Life. —"The  l.^ol.;  will  make  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two,  p.iss  pleasantly." 

St.  James'  Budget.  —  '"To  those  lovers  of  fiction  who  are  not  yel  i!red  of  dttective 
stories  and  mnriler  cases,  this  latest  production  of  the  author  of  'Tli.'  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Cab'  may  be  heartily  commended." 

Spectator.--" 'The  Rainbow  Fe.ither'is  a  lair  specimen  of  .Mr.  I'ergiis  Hume's 
robustly  sensational  method.  " 

Irish  News.—"  l''or  intricacy  of  plot,  int];enuily  of  construction,  and  the  pro^luction 
ofexcilini;  incident,  the  author  of  the  ever-famous  '  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab'  is 
unappro.uhable  amonj;  detective,  story  writers,  and  this,  his  latest  effort,  is  an  admir- 
able example.  .-Xs  an  out  and  out  entertaininc;,  exi:itinc;,  and  clever  romance  it  is 
luirivallc'l.     '  The  Rainbow  Feather '  is  a  creilit  to  its  author." 

Belfast  News  Letter.  —  "  The  stoiy  is  well  wrought  out,  and  the  interest  skilfully 
sustaineil." 

Irish  Times.  -"  The  novel  reader  will  find  high  entertainment  in  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Kermis  Hume's  new  story  'The  Rainbow  Feather.'  The  author  of  tlie 
'  .Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab"  has  snrpas.seil  him.self  in  this  brilliant  narration. 

Weekly  Sun.  — "  It  is  in  Mr.  Hmne's  hi:;hly  sensational  style,  but  <lramati,, 
plausible,  and  well  worth  readmg.  " 

Liverpool  Daily  Courier. — "  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  is  indeed  an  author  of  mysteries, 
and  each  succeeding  story  seems  to  surpass  its  predecessor,  both  as  to  its  cleverness 
and  fa.scinating  power.  The  book  is  a  distinctly  clever  one,  and  its  perusal  will 
afford  much  pleasure  to  all  who  enjoy  this  style  of  reading." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — ".Another  story  of  mysterious  crime  from  the  facile  pen 
of  .Mr.  Hume,  and  iti  his  best  vein." 

Scotsman. — "The  mystery  is  cleverly  enough  put  togethei  to  keep  a  reader's 
attention  lively  throughon'.  the  book.  " 

Morning  Leader. —"Mr  Fergus  Hume  has  written  another  vigorous  story  of 
excited  intere-=    in  'The  Rainbow  Feather.'" 

Hereford  Times. --"  Mr.  Fer,".ns  Hume  po.sses.ses  a  considerable  con.structive 
faculty,  and  his  detective  stories  .-.Is-ays  afford  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
an  abundance  of  thrilling  inciilents." 
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CHESTER  CRESSWELL 

a  IRovel 

I!Y 

NAUNTON    COVERTSIDK 

Author  of'  77ic  Secret  of  a  Hollo-o  Tree''  "  .-/  Day  7i<ith  Hounds, 
and  'iv/tat  catiie  of  it,''  ^c. 


Some  (press  ©pinions. 


Court  Circular.  —  '"This  is  an  unusual  book,  very  interestiii]^  and  very  leadahle. 
The  plot  is  clever,  the  girl  is  very  rharming,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  novelist, 
and  thus  plenty  of  incident  in  the  book.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  good,  and  the  tale 
well  wrought  out." 

Weekly  Sun. — "  In  tlie  working  out  of  the  story  the  author  shows  a  gicat  love  of  the 
picturesi|ue  ;  and  the  book  is  made  attractive  by  bringinj;  interesting  people  into  it. 
The  book  will  be  found  eminently  readable,  and  will  amply  repay  perusal." 

St.  James's  Budget.  — "  Mr.  Naunton  Covertside  seems  perfectly  conversant  with 
Irish  life,  and  certainly  is  able  to  make  a  book  worth  beini:  read  by  those  who  h:ive  tired 
of  problem  novels  and  so  forth.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  extends  evenly  from 
start  to  tinish." 

Scotsman. — "'Chester  Cresswell '  is  the  title  of  a  pleasing  romance,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  svt  for  the  most  part  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  story  is  crowded  with 
incidents,  equally  the  source  of  strange  and  interesting  developments.  To  the  last 
Cresswell  himself,  in  his  manliness,  and  with  his  many  and  rare  actiuirements,  is  the 
outstanding  character — an  impressive  study  of  the  struggle  wiihin  betw(;en  conscience 
and  human  passion.  The  incidents  are  in  no  degree  beyond  the  probable  ;  the  characters 
are  natural  and  well  defined,  and  the  story  is  told  in  such  a  way  liiat  the  writer  always 
commands  attention.  ' 

Hereford  Tir'.js.— "The  author  of  '  The  .Secret  of  a  Hollow  Tree'  has  in  his  latest 
venture  scored  ^  ;ironounced  success,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  'Chester 
Cresswell'  is  one  of  the  novels  of  the  season.  It  should  run  through  m:uiy  editions,  and 
bring  the  author's  name  rapidly  to  the  front.  His  characters  are  sketched  with  rare 
shill,  commanding  our  admiration  and  sympathy.  The  plot  is  developed  with  all  that 
Ciue  and  cunning  which  marks  the  master  mind.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book. 
Naunton  Covertside  is  evidently  destined  to  make  a  name  for  himself,  and  may  already 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rising  novelists  of  the  day." 

Dundee  Advertiser. — '"Chester  Cresswell'  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  is 
more  th:in  a  mere  readable  story— it  is  a  story  of  sweetness,  a  story  of  power,  a  story  of 
warning.  'J'here  is  no  lack  of  incident,  and  that,  too,  of  the  most  exciting  kind.  The 
character  drawing  is  well  done,  and  the  book  is  one  that  leaves  pleasant  memories  with 
the  reader." 

Western  Mail.  —  "'Chester  Cresswell'  wins  our  sympathy  very  early  in  the  story, 
and  retains  it  under  very  trying  circumstances,  until  towards  the  end  we  pass  from 
sympathy  to  admiration,  and  at  length  lay  down  the  book  feeling  that  the  author  has 
attempted  a  noble  task  and  achieved  it  right  well.  He  has  given  us  the  powerful  deli- 
neation of  Man.  The  author  shows  himself  familiar  with  Krin,  her  scenery,  and  sprightly 
children.  The  dialogue  is  always  lively  and  often  fascinating,  and  there  is  something 
infinitely  pleasing  about  the  women  of  the  story — Zuline,  Lucy,  and  Norah.  There  is 
true  insight  iiito  character  in  this  latest  story  of  Naunton  Covertside,  which  will  be  read 
when  tales  loudly  applauded  to-day  are  forgotten." 

Dundee  Courier — "This  volume  deals  with  matters  of  a  somewhat  striking  and 
varied  char.icter,  and  amply  sustains  the  writer's  reputation  as  a  highly  gifted  novelist. 
The  portraitures  of  Cresswell  and  Norah  Sullivan  indicate  in  their  conception  and  depic- 
tion very  considerable  dramatic  power.     The  story  throughout  is  full  of  interest." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "The  complications  lead  to  some  highly  dramatic  scenes  and 
powerful  situations." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — "  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland,  and  the  author  can  describe 
an  Irish  scene.  The  interest  is  well  kept  up  to  the  end,  and  anyone  in  search  of  a  well- 
told  story  may  safely  be  recommended  '  Chester  Cresswell.'  " 

North  British  Daily  Mail. — "  Readers  will  find  the  story  exceptionally  interesting." 
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By  Sarah  Tytler. 
THE  AMERICAN  COUSINS. 

By  the  Author  of  'Lady's  J  can's  Vagaries,'  etc.  Crown  8vo,  c.oth,  6s 
"The  story  is  simply  but  gracefully  written,  and  the  leading  char- 
acters are  ple.-isingly  delineated."  — .1/(i«i/i«<<r  GiMrdian. 

By  J.  E.  Muddock. 
THE  LOST  LAIRD. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Stripped  of  the  Tinsel,'  '  Without  Faith  or 
Fear,'  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.s. — Second  Edition. 

"  Mr.    Muddock   li.is  caught   the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times  with 
success.     His  story  is  well  told." — Daily  Chronicle. 

By  G.  Beresford  Fitzarerald. 
THE   STIGMA. 

By  the  Author  of  "An  Odd  Career,"  "A  Fleeting  Show,"  &c. 
Cloth,  6s 

"A  daring  novelty  in  fictional  literature. — Dnil^  Telegraph. 

"The  best  novel  Wv.  G.  15.  Fitzgerald  has  published.' —-•4 ^A*««»wt. 

By  Naunton  Covertside. 
CHESTER    CRESSWELL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Secret  of  a  Hollow  Tree,"  &c.  Cloth,  6s 
"  A  pleasing  romance.  The  story  is  crowded  with  incidents.  The 
characters  are  natural  and  well  defined." — Scotzman. 

By  Walmer  Downe. 
BY  SHAMROCK  AND  HEATHER. 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Bloom  of  Faded  Years,"  &c.     Cloth,  6s 
"  Is  a  healthy  story  full  of  quiet  charm." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Readers  will  find  the  story  full  of  genuine  interest,  for  it  aboundsin 
incidents  related  with  some  humour  and  a  great  deal  of  descriptive 
power." — I\'orth  British  Daily  Mail. 

By  Belton  Otterburn. 

CLEMENT  CARLILE'S  DREAM. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Unrelated  Twins,"  &c.     Cloth,  6s 

"A  rattling  good  story  which  catches  one's  interest  at  the  very 
beginning  and  never  lets  it  go  until  the  last  page." — VamtyFair. 

By  Mrs.  Ensell. 
ANGEL:  A  CORNISH   ROMANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lanherst,"  "The  Pearl  of  Lisnadon,"  &c. 

Cloth,  6s 

"  Is  a  somewhat  extravagant  story,  which  maybe  read  with  geniiine 
interest.  A  few  pleasant  surprises  help  the  working  out  of  what  is  a 
skilfully  constructed  story.  It  has  a  few  tender  touches  and  a  dramatic 
conclusion. " — Scotsman. 
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By  Naunton  Covertside. 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  HOLLOW  TREE. 

By  the  Author  of  '  A  Day  with  the  Hounds  and  What  came  of  It." 
Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  6.s 

"  The  characters  are  sketched  in  a  way  to  command  our  admiration  and 
sympathy.  It  is  possiblt:  to  spend  a  very  pleasant  evening  over  its 
pages. " — Speaker. 

By  Belton  Otterburn. 

UNRELATED   TWINS. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Nurse  Adelaide,'  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
— Second  Edition. 

"  The  plot  is  clever,  and  the  intricate  and  involved  situations  that  arise 
secure  your  interest  in  the  book." — Court  Circular. 

By  Rupert  Alexander. 

THE  VICAR  OF  ST  NICHOLAS. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Ballyronan,'  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

"  The  plot  is  decidedly  original,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  sus- 
tained to  the  very  end." — Dundee  Courier. 

By  Pierre  Le  Clercq. 

CONCERNING  CHARLES  ROYDANT. 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Love  Story,'  etc.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  " 

"  The  book  will  certainly  have  a  charm  for  many  readers,  for  there  is 
great  ability  in  it,  and  conjecture  is  always  on  tiptoe  as  to  what  is 
coming  next." — Court  Circular. 

By   George   C.    C.    Crampton. 

EL    CARMEN.     A  Romance  of  the  River  Plate. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  IlARiNGTON  Bird.      Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

6s.  —Second  Edition. 

"  The  volume  is  one  that  can  be  read  with  interest.  Thf  details  are 
carefully  iX\x^\^A." — Athenaeum. 

"A  vigorous  romance  of  the  River  Plate." — Gentlewoman. 

By   Wilhelm   Hauff. 

MARIE   OF    LICHTENSTEIN.     A  Tale  of  Love  and  War. 

From  the  German  of  Wilhelm  Haufif.     By  R.  J.  Craig.     With  a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

"The  translation  has  been  well  done,  and  the  book  in  its  new  form, 
deserves  to  be  widely  read.', — Dundee  Courier, 

By   Westoth    Ide.;.' 

IN   THE    POTTER'S.  HAND,     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

*'  To  anyone  desiring  a  light,  interesting  tale,  the  book  may  be  strongly 
recommended." — Western  Daily  Mercury. 
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By  J.    Gordon   Phillips. 
FLORA   MACDONALD. 

By  the  Author  of  'James  Macpherson,'  'Cora  Linn,'  etc 

bvo,  cloth,  C^.~SeccnJ  Edition. 

"  There  is  in  thi^  boo):  alnimlancp  of  stirring  incidents.     Indeed,  .ilmost 
every  chapter  ends  w.th  an  effective  tableau.      We  he.-irti  y  comrend 
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MANOUPA. 


By  Rose-Soley. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


yeTy  firs!  ••1.^.  ^'/t^J'.CS  """'"'   ""'"^   "^^  »"''""°"  f^"  "^^ 
"A  book  decidedly  worth  reading."— .V/ca/l-^m 

By   Belton   Otterburn. 
NURSE   ADELAIDE. 

^^^  ^^';<^iy^'^°''  "*"  '  Unrelated  Twins.'     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

The  plot  h.is  the   merit   of  being  unusual   in  some  of  its  details." 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

By  Robey  F.    Eldridge. 
THE   KESTYNS    OF    GATHER   CASTLE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6<.—-Scxoiid  Edition. 

"A  very  clever   book,   exhibiting  a  striking   vein  of  originality  with 
''TelcraM^''^''^    characters,    vigorously    Arviy.'n." ~ Sheffield 

By  Capt.    Charles  Clark. 
MY  YARNS   OF   SEA    FOAM   AND   GOLD   DUST. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a— Second  Edition. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  '  My  Yarns  of  Sea  Foam  '  to  all  who  like 
a  genume  story  of  the  sea.  "Speaker. 

By  Clement  A.    Mendham. 
A  TROTH   OF   TEARS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

''A  readable  and  interesting  romance  of  the  first  years  of  this  cen- 
tury.  —Black  and  White. 

By   Hattil   Foil. 
MAJOR    CARLILE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

''  The  story  has  the  undeniable  charm  of  freshness.  Mr.  Foil's  style  is 
both  graceful  and  witty,  and  his  characteristics  distinctly  clever."— 
Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

By  Fergus  Hume. 

THE  RAINBOW   FEATHER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^.-Third 
Edition. 

."  "^i*.*  t"'!?.°''  °^ '  ^''^*  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab '  has  surpassed  himsel 
in  this  brilliant  narration."— /mA  Times. 
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By  Reginald  St  Barbe. 

FRANCESCA    HALSTEAD.     A  Tale  of  San  Remo. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.—  Second  Eilition. 

"  Francesca  is  a  beiuitifiilly  drawn  portrait,  tender,  graceful,  and 
woman-like." — Glasgow  Herald. 

By  Alfred   Smythe. 

A    NEW    FAUST.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.s.—.S'tVoW^^///^«. 

"  Told  vividly  and  with  spirit.  Stephanie  is  charming  .  .  .  intensely 
exciting."— /"a//  Mall  Gazette. 

By  Mrs.   Alice   M.    Diehl. 

A  WOMAN'S  CROSS.     By  the  Author  of  "  A  Last  Throw,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. — .Second  Edition. 

''  Far  above  the  average  of  modern  novels,  and  should  undoubtedly  be 
inquired  for  and  read." — St.  James's  l>uilf;et. 

By  the  Princess  de   Bourg. 

THE  AMERICAN    HEIRESS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition 

*,t*  Published  simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York. 

"One  of  the  most  delightful  female  characters  in  recent  fiction. 
Kitty  Fauntleroy  is,  indeed,  a  creation.  The  story  is  a  refreshingly 
healthy  one." — Aberdeen  Press. 

By  Alfred  Neobard  Palmer  "  Robert  Rees." 

OWEN    TANAT. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

"  It  is  pleasantly  written." — Academy. 

By  Alex.   Surteese. 

ONE  OF  NATURE'S  GENTLEMEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  A  well-written,  well-constructed,  and  entertaining  novel." — Belfast 
News  Letter. 

By  Prester  St  George. 

THE  GOWN  AND  THE  MAN.     A  Tale  of  Troubled  Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  The_  story  is  interesting  in  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  the  politics  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  day." — Scotsman, 

By  Violet  Tweedale. 

WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  A  MAN  ? 

By  the  Author  of  "  And  They  Two,"  "  Unsolved  Mysteries,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  A  vigorous  and  readable  story." — Bookman. 

"  Is  very  much  above  the  average  fiction." — IVhitehall  Review. 
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By   Evan  May. 
PHILIP    GREYSTOKE. 

By  theAulhor  of  "  Much  in  a  Name."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

"  There   is  a  very  hum.-in   interest  running  through  this  well-written 
novel.     Several    of  the    descriptive   scenes   are    admirably  written.  ' — 
Westei-n  Morntag  Xcivs. 
"  It  contains  pathetic  p.xssages."— ,•///:,?«<<•«>«. 

New  Novel  by  Guillaume  Dall. 

I'seiulonyni  of  Madame  Jules  I.ebaudy. 

CHRISTINE   MYRIANE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

''  A  very  pathetic  story.     The  interest  of  the  reader  is  well  sustained 

throughout.  "—Dundee  Courier. 

"  The  book  is  wtU  worth  x>ia.iX\n%."— To-day. 

By  Major  Greenwood,  M.D. 
JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

II  It  is  an  effective  story,  not  ill  \o\A."— Daily  Mail. 
'  'Ihe  story  possesses  a  .strong  human  interest." — Scotsman. 

By  E.  Downing  Talbot. 
THE  INEVITABLE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.— Just  out. 

"  This  book  is  very  pleasant  to  r^&A."  -To-day. 

By  Mrs.  Lodge. 

A  SON  OF  THE  GODS. 

By  the  Aullior  of  "  Tiit:  Mystery  of  Bloomsbury  Crescent,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

'l,\  ,^o''^  "f  considerable   merit ;    it  displays  high  literary  talent,  '— 
Public  Opinion. 

By  G.  Yeates  Hunter,  I. M.D. 
CAN  IT  BE  TRUE  :    A  Psychological  Study. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Body  and  Mind,"  etc.     Cloth,  6s. 

"  The  incidents   are   well   told,  and  the  character  drawing  is  cleverly 
managed.  — Dundee  Courier. 

By  Battle  Hawkins. 
NEW  WINE  ;  NEW  BOTTLES.     Cloth,  6s. 

<<  'tk"^  "*  ^  ^"^'  '■'^^'^^'^'s  novel"— Bel/ast  News  Letter. 

The  story  is  not  badly  conceived  or  written,  and  shows,  especially  in 
the  dialogue,  the  germs  of  real  literary  ability."  — A^c^rM  British 
Daily  Mail. 

By  Clement  A.  Mendham. 
A  BURIED  MYSTERY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Troth  of  Tears,"  &.c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"A  wild,  weird  ^tory."— Academy. 

"  A; most  weird  romance."— /Ja/Vy  'Telegraph. 

The  story  describes  the  strange  adventures  of  Earnest  Main  waring, 
representive  in  South  America  of  a  steamboat  company,  and  his  faithful 
Indian  servant  Tito.  Those  who  like  sensational  tales  may  find  it  to 
their  tasu." —Scotsman. 
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By  Granville  Grahame. 

IN   THE   DAYS   GONE   BY. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  6s 

"  Tho  storv  hin  considerable  merit.  It  is  well  expressed,  and  has  been 
carefully  efal)orate(l."—f,Vrt.?C''TO  Piih  Mail. 

By  M.  E.  Winchester. 

LITTLE  KING  RANNIE. 

By   the   Author   of   "A    Nest   of   Skylarks,"   &c.      Crown   8vo, 

cloth,  6s 

"The  rea^'.er's  interest  is  enthralled  throiiRhout,  and  few  who  once 
commence  the  story  will  wish  to  lay  it  down  inifmished.  It  is  most 
cleverly  written  and  skilfully  worked  out,  and  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  charming  stories  of  the  y<iar." — '\hcriivcn  J ournal. 

By  Jean  Middlemass. 

IN  STORM  AND  STRIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  (Jirl  in  a  Thousand,"  &c.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s 

"The  novel  is  one  of  rapid  movement  full  of  incident,  and  is  con- 
structed with  skill  and  effect." — SiotsiHan. 

"  l'_he_  story  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  the  .sketches  of  society  are 
realistic." — GiasgiKv  IlcraU. 

By  G.  W.  Miller. 
FETTERED  BY  FATE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

By  W.  Braunston  Jones. 
A  BRACE  OF  YARNS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mithazan,"  &<:.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

"There  is  in  the  stories  a  certain  breezy  spice  of  adventure  that  main- 
tains the  interest  of  the  reader.  They  should  find  many  readers  among 
the  class  which  loves  sea  yarns." — Scotsman. ; 

By  M.  W.  Welbore. 

SOME  FANTASIES  OF  FATE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

ACCESSORY  AFTER  THE  FACT. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Geoffrey  Stirling,  Colour  Sergeant,  a  Garrison 
Romance."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. — Just  out. 

By  Kate  Tanqueray. 

HOYA  AND  CORNEY.       Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  6s,  shortly. 

By  Francis  W.  Grey. 
THE    CURE  OF  ST.   PHILLIPE;  a  Story   of  French- 
Canadian  Politics.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s— Just  out. 
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IN  ONE  VOLUME,  Price  3s  6d 

By  Alan  St.  Aubyn. 

UNDER  THE  ROWAN  TREE,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  <if  "  A  Fellow  of  Trinity,"  "  The  Junior  Dean," 
"  Fortune's  (Jate,"  tVc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  61I.  —  Third  Edition. 

"The  siil>je(;t  niaitorof  these  L-harniinn  stories  is  intensely  interesting 
and  full  of  rare  pathos,  interwoven  with  hits  of  drama  that  make  one  feel 
how  real  and  tine  to  life  they  are." — Centlnvoman. 

By  E.  Gerard  (Emily  de  Laszowska). 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A  NOSE. 

By  the   Author   of   "  A    Foreigner,"    "  A    Secret    Mission,"   &c. 
Cloth,  3s  6(1. —  Second  Edition. 

"  Miss  K.  (lerard's  anuisinc  t.il 


thing  she  has  writ 


I's  anuisinR  t.ile  is  (|uitf  as  clever  in  its  way  as  any* 
ten." — Morninf;  /'oit. 

By  Fergus  Hume. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL  OF  NINETY  FIVE. 

By  the  Author   of  "  The  .Mrtscjucrade    Mystery,"    "  A    Marriage 
Mystery,"  &€.     Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  3s  6(1. — fourth  Edition. 

"This  is  one  of  the  hest   storits  that   Mr.   Hume  lias  given  us  since 
'The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cah.'  " — Mancktster  Courier. 

By  Richard  Penny. 

SCENES  FROM  MILITARY  LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  3s  6cl.      Cover  Design  by  RiCHARD 

SiMKIN. 

"  A  number  of  brightly-written  sketches  of  army  life  at  home  and  in 
India." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

By  Mina  Sandeman. 

SIR  GASPARD'S  AFFINITY. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Worship  of  Lucifer,"  iS:c.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s  6d. 

"  Is  .1  very  charming  story.     Miss  Sandeman's  breezy  story  is  sure  to 

be  welcomed." — Literature. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Terrot. 

OUR  PAYING  GUESTS,  and  Other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6(1. — Second  Edition. 

"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  collections  of  short  tales  we  have  read 
for  some  time." — St.  Pauls. 

By  Andrew  Deir. 
WHEN  A  MAIDEN  MARRIES. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Man  in  the  Fjords."     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s  6d. — Second  Edition. 

"  A  story  which  we  heartily  recommend," — Sheffield  Telegraph. 
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By  Emily  M.  Bryant. 
NORMA.     A  School  Talc.      Kiilly  Uluslratc  1.     Crowa  Svo,  pictorial 
cloth,  js  6(1. 

"  MIns  Hryaiit  has  writtt;n  a  clever  story  where  the  unfailine  kocxI  temper 
>nd  clever  invention  of  a  jjovfrness  sulxlue»  a  very  haughty  damsel.  '— 

GMardiaH, 

By  Mrs.   E.  Lynn  Linton. 
'TWIXT  CUP  AND  LIP.  and  Other  Stories. 

Hy  the  Author  of  "  I'atritia  Koinhall,"  etc.     Crown  Svo,  js  6d. — 
Third  Edition. 

"  It  is  a  collection  of  ta'ts  .   .  .  all  excellently  written.— />«//)' AVtw. 

By  Grant  Allen. 
THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  EYES,  and  Other  Stories. 

liy  the  Author  of  "The  Woman  Who  Did,"  etc.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  i^6i\.— Ninth  Edition. 

"The  narrations  are  told  in  the  well-known  and  sprightly  style  of  the 

author." — H-'esleni  .T/ni7. 

By  Gilbert  Watson. 
SHUFFLES  :    A  Tale  of  Four.      Crown  Svo,  doth,  3s  6(1. 

"Mr.  ("lilhert  Watson  may  he  cordially  con^iiatiilated  upon  having 
wiiiien  a  tjeniiiiitiy  funny  hook,  every  paije  of  which  sparkles  with 
kindly  hunioM,  aiul  is  provocative  of  healthy  lauRhter.  F^very  one 
shouM  re.id  the  adventures  of  ShufTles.'" — Daily  Telcfpaph. 

ACROSS   THE    ZODIAC.     A  Story  of  Adventure.     In  pictorial 
cloth,  with  a  Frontispiece.      Crown  Svo,  Js  6d. — Second  Edition. 
"  (^ne  of  the  best  hooks  of  the  year."  — 7V(c  Morning  l^ost. 

By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

THE   ROSE   OF   ALLANDALE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  .Mystery  of  a  Millionaire's  Grave,"  etc., 

etc.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d. — Second  Edition. 

"  Hreezy  in  style  and  liijjhly  sensational  in  matter,  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained from  beRinning  to  end  without  a  break." — Aberdeen  Press, 

By  Theresa  Molyneux. 
A   LADY'S   CONFESSIONS. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

"It  is  pure  in  tone  and  sentiment  ;  and  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
reading  of  young  women,  among  whom  it  should  become  popular."— 
Hereford  Times. 

By  John  Gilbert. 
ACROSS   COUNTRY     A  Sporting  Romance. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

"The  book  is  written  with  a  sprightly  pen." — Academy.^ 

"The  Author  writes  in  a  pleasant,  breezy,  (  har.-icteristic  manner,  des« 

cribing  his  scenes  with  a  certain  amount  of  spirit." — Leeds  Mercury, 

By  Mrs  Lodge. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  BLOOMSBURY  CRESCENT. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Son  of  the  Gods,"  etc.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s  6d. — Second  Edition. 

"  Is  as  entertaining  .is  the  majority  of  stories  dealing  with  hypnotism 

and  the  \\\ic."— Yorkshire  Post, 
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By  Celia  Nash. 
QUEENS   AND   KNAVES.      Crown  8vo,  clotb,  3s  6cl 

"  A  l)rij{ht  and  pleasant  story.  "-  licokinan, 

"  Is  fairly  well  constructed  and  liriskly  viuHtn,"— Pall  Mall  Gautte, 

By  Marcus  Reay. 

ZIZA,     A  Tale  of  Love  and  lolly.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6t] 

"This  book  abounds  with  exciting  incidents." — lyesttrn  Morning  Newt, 

By  Jo  Vanny. 

HOW  I  DISHED  THE  DON,  and  Other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6(1. 

"The   stories  are    told    with    brisk  directness,  and    there  is  scarcely  a 
petticoat  in  the  volume,  an  acliitveniint  indeed. — Literaturt 

By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

A  GIRL  FROM  THE  STATES. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  a  Millionaire's  Grave,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cUuh,  3s  6d. 

"A  cleverly  written  love  story  with  characters  drawn  from  modern  life."— 

Scotsman, 

By  Frank  Yerlock. 

PHIL  FLIPPIN'S  RISE. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  .Secret  of  the  Yew,"  &c.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s  6(1. 

The  story  is  told  with  considerable  force  and  graphic  power,  and  holds 
the  reader  s  attention  from  beginning  to  end." — Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

By  Edward  Hovendon. 

ANNA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6(1.— /;/.?/  out, 
"A  story  of  modern  London.'' — Academy. 


It  is  a  pleasant  story,  and  well  constructed." — Aberdeen  J ovrnal. 


HORATIO. 


By  Harley  Rodney. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Hilda,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6A—Just  out. 

"This  is  a  cleverly  conceived  tale.     The  book  is  pleasant  and  amusing 
to  read." — Scohntan. 

By  Roland  Seaton. 
fTHE  ROMANCE  OF  DIAPHON.     Cloth,  3s  6d. 

"  '  The    Romance  of  Diaphon  '   makes  a  charmingjy  fresh   book."— 
A  beriieen  Journal. 

By  Cecil  Wentworth. 
OHN  BEDE'S  WIFE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d.— Just  out. 
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IN  ONE  VOLUME,  Price  2s  6d 

By  W.   Carter  Platts. 
THE   TUTTLEBURY  TALES. 

By  the  Aiitlior  of  "A  l-'cxv  Sniik-s,"  etc.     Crown  Svo,  pictorial 
cloth,  2s  Oi\.  —  JVfu<  tii/i/  h'ifth  F.ditiott  iiorii  rfaiiy. 

"Mr,  l'lall->  riMiiinils  Us  >>f  tliu  American  litiiiiorUt,  Max  Adder.  He  i< 
not  an  iiiiitalDr,  Imt  Ills  Inn  is  ol'  tli>.-  xaiiii!  kind,  farcical  uf  coursic,  but 
unslraiiiid  and  l.innlilir  ci>ni|iellirii;."      I'lie  Sfif,  lator. 

By  Joseph  Ashton. 
INMATES   OF   THE   MANSION. 

Crown  Svo,  |iitii)ii;il  cintli.  2s  (xi.     Hcautifiilly  illiistralcii, 

"  All  allfjjorical  ^nlijc<:l,  and  will  lie  found  most  rcadalile  for  youths, 
who  will  learn  a  lesson  in  {{l.incing  through  its  p.-iges," — Tht  Daily 
Ttli^irixph. 

By  Chieton  Chalmers. 
THE    INSEPARABLES, 

A  Hook  for   Moys,     Cmwii   Svo,  pictori.il  cloth,  fully  illustrated, 
2s  6(1 

"  High  above  tht*  avsraiie  of  school  stories.     It  in  really  a  first-rate 

%\.oxy:'— Tall  Mall  Ctzette. 

By  Nemo. 

A    MERE    PUG,     The  Koinancc  ol  ;i  Dot;,     Crown  Svo,  piclori.il 

cloth,  2s  6(1,     A  Ne-(  hditioii.     Illu^tnitid  by  A,  IJaukri.r. 

"  'riii.->  p'ctty  story  of  ihf  adventures  of  a  pnj;  dog  ,  .  ,  there  art  few 
books  of  the  season  that  coidd  have  lieen  iiioro  heartily  recoinineniJed 
for  children," —  The  Stanii'tinl. 

By  Alan  Scott 
CHIEFLY  CONCERNING  TWO. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s  6ii, 

"Thi'.  hook  is  very  tinelv  written."— /(^'t',v/t'/-»  Daily  Mercury, 

By  M.  Brazier, 

A  TWOFOLD  SIN.     Cn.wn  Svu,  clotli.  2s  6(1 
"  The  story  is  well  written." — Ouiulec  Courier. 

By  Cosmo  Clarke. 
SORELY   TRIED. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Portrait  of  a  Wotn.in,"  &c.     Cloth,  2s  6d 

"  An  enterprising  story  of  domestic  life,  the  scene  of  which  is  placed 
in  lioulogne-sur-Mer," — .U'erdeen  Free  Press. 

By  Harley  Rodney. 

HILDA  :  A  Study  in  Passion.     Cloth,  2s  6d. 

I'  A  very  romantic  story,  with  considerable  skill,  and  full  of  exciting 
incidents,"— <Kerj/<r/-M  Morning  JVews. 

By  Sadi  Grant. 
A  NEW  \yOMAN  SUBDUED.     Cloth,  2s  6d. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  about  both  stories  which  suggests  a  personal  ao 
quaintance  with  the  scenes  described.  They  may  be  commended  ai 
brightly  written,"— .?/»(r^c/</  Telegraph. 

By  Mrs  Mary  Hughes. 
THE    HISTORY   OF   CAPTAIN    KATT. 

Crown  Svo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s  6d 

"  Is  one  of  the  very  best  books  for  children  we  have  read." — World. 
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skill,  and  full  of  exciting 


IN  ONE  VOLUME,  Price  Is  6d  and  Is 

By  Laura  Lucia  Finlay 
PHILLIPA'S  ADVENTURES  IN  UPSIDEDOWNLAND. 

Crown  S\i>,  iiictorial  clutli,  i-,()(|. 

By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
FURROWS,      ily  tlu-  .VmliMr  of  "  Wliich  is  Alwur.l,"  &c.     Long 
IJiiiii,  pictorial  clnih,  is  (xl.     .S',v,'/.'./  l:Jitiou. 

By  Hillary  Deccan. 
WHERE  BILLOWS  BREAK,     iu  tlu-  Author  of  "  Li^ht  in  the 
()ltiiiL;."     (.'lowii  8vo,  I'll  th,  i>  (nl. 

By  F.  H.   Hudson. 
THE  VAGARIES  OF  LOVE.     Cr-un  Svo.  cloth,  is  6d. 

By  Violet  Twecdale. 

UNSOLVED  MYSTERI ES.    I'.y  ilic  .\mhor  of  '•  And  They  Two," 

elc.     Crowu  yvo,  clMih,  is  oil.      S,i,>)i  f  KJifioii. 

By  Gr.itiana  Darrell. 

THE  HAUNTED  LOOKING  GLASS,     (ionmi  Svo,  pictorial 

clnlli,  i^Oil.      With  a  l'')\)>!tisr'ii\,\ 

By  Frances    England. 
SMALL  CONCERNS.     I...iil;  i^mn,  i^ 

By  Bernard  Wentworth. 
THE  MASTER  OF  HULLINGHAM  MANOR.     Crown  Svo, 
|)apL'r  i:ovL'r,  is. 

By  Neville  Marion. 
SWEET  SCENTED  GRASS.     I.niii;  i -mo,  paper  cover,  is 

By  Blake  Lainond. 
^PORTING  ADVENTURES  OF  MONSIEUR  TOLOTTE 
Hy  the  Author  of  "  Tiie  Two  I  )umii'irts,"  etc.      Paper  cover,  is 
By   Katherine   Renell. 
SHIBBOLETH.     Crown  Svo.  p.iper  covit,  is 

By  D.  C.   Parkinson. 
*ENARTH.      Crown  Svo,  pajjer  cover,  is 

By  Rita  Russell. 
N  A  WEB  OF  GOLD.     Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  Is 

By  Lillie  Crane. 
THE    DIAMOND    BANGLE.       Hy  the  Author  of  "  My  Lady 


Dimple."     Crown_Svo,  paper  cover,  is. 

M.  P.  Guimaraens. 


2s  6d.  PORTUGUESE  RITA.      Lonj;  i2ino,  i)aper_cover,  Is 

hich  suggests  a  personal  ac  By  Frederick  Ashurst,  M 

hey  may  be  commended  ai|jE^OIRS  OF  A  YOUNG  SURGEON. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is  6d 
■XT  L  By  Frank  Saville. 

*  *•  *'HE  FORAY  OF  HENDRICK   HUDSON. 

we  have  read."— JriwW.  Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is. 
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IRoot  IRoofer's  Sensational  Sbilltno  IWovels 


LOVE  ONLY  LENT. 
THE  TWIN  DIANAS. 
TWO   MOTHERS  OF  ONE. 
PRETTYBAD  ROGERS. 


Mr.    Roofer   is   undoubtedlv  clevtt 
.    .    .    his   smart   ami    willy   style." 
The  Daily  Chronicle. 

He  knows  life,  the   feverish  set-on 
eilfie    existence    of    the    W.ill    Stred 
inoney-maker,  anil    the   select,  silver, 
lined  life  of  Fashionable  New  York 
—  Dundee  Adreriiser,  ,  /-kMr*T?t3 

"  Clever  when  he  treats  of  Finance."-  LUIN  VjXi« 
Morning:  l'"^t.  By  the 

cloth,  ( 


Crown 


^ORWA'^ 

Crown 


Transla 
3s6d. 


fllM6celIancou6 

THE  BIRDS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

By  H.  E.  Stewart,  B.A.      With  llUistrations  by  Archibau  »IIGH  01 
Thorkurn,  J.  GiAcoMici.i.i,  Ct.  E.  LoDCK,  K.  Kkyi.,  R.  Kret 
SCHMFR,  etc.      Crown  8vo.      Pictorial    cloth,  ^ill   top,  3s  6(1.- 
Second  Edition. 

"This  capital  work  furnishes  thi-  young  collector  with  a  book  which! 

not  beyond  his  means,  and  whicli  at  the  same  time  contains  an  accour 

of  all  the  birds  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  I'.rilish   Isles."- 

Hffcfotd  Times. 

Illustrated  J'ros/iectus  with  Press  Opinions  fiost  free. 

A   BEAUTIFUL   GIFT  BOOK. 

WIT  WISDOM  AND  FOLLY.      Ten  and  rencil  Flashes. 

By  J.  Villin  Marmery.  Author  of  "Progress  of  Science, 
etc.  With  100  Oritjinal  Illustrations  by  AiFRiU)  ToucHEMOl.lN 
Author  of  "Strasl)ourg  Militaire."    Demy  8vo,  superior  binding,  6i 

An  Edition  de  Luxe,  in   Royal  8vo,   printed   on  liand-mad  'HE  ITA 
paper,  and  limited  to  100  copies,  bound  in  red  leather,  gi' 
top,  is  also  issued,  price  21s  net. 
"  .\  pleasant  volume  of  chatty  anecdotes.      Bright  and  pit^uant.     M 
Mainiery's  book  ought  to  be  a  treasure  to  the  confirmed  duier-out."- 
The  Standard  ( Leader j. 

PORTENTOUS  PROPHETS  AND  PROPHETESSES. 
By  Alexander  M'Mi  ian,  M.A.      Author  of  "Diver  Ditties, 
&c.     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  2.s  6d. 

"  The  book  is  well  and  clearly  written." — St.  PauPs. 

THE  LATEST  FRUIT  IS  THE  RIPEST. 

By  F.  I.  Gant,  F.R.C.S.     Author  of  "Perfect  Womanhood,"  c^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is  6d. — Second  edition. 

"The  volume  is  woithy  of  careful  study.  It  sets  forth  a  number 
religious  considerations  as  to  the  ilevelopment  of  the  strength  a: 
character  of  women  in  fields  of  spiritual  endeavour," — Manchest 
Courier. 

New  Work  by  Caroline  Gearey. 
TWO  FRENCH  QUEENS. 

Elizabeth  of  Valois  -Marguerite  of  Valois.      By  the   Author 
"  In  Other   Lands,"  "Three  Empresses,"   "Royal   Friendships 
With  Portraits,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

"  Miss  CJearey  has  once  more  given  us  a  charming  colleclion  of  histi 
cal  biographies,  compiled  with  care  and  written  with  taste  and  ti 
womanly  feeling." — Birminf^hapn  dazeite. 
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collector  with  a  book  which  i 
line  time  contains  an  accour. 
;  with  in  the  British   isles."- 


By  M.  Maud  Hellyer. 

IDYLLS.     Crown  iSvo,  clolli,  2,s  6d 

"  A  collection  of  graceful  little  allegories." — Booktnan. 

New  Work  by  Caroline  Gearey. 
.ROYAL   FRIENDSHIPS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.s.—/«j/ <;«/. 
By  Mrs.-  A.  Ireland. 


;lotli,  6s 

"A  book  which  will  be  reatl  with  interest." — Scotsman. 

By  Robert  Woolward  ('Old  Woolward.') 


Crown  8vo, 


.tratio.s  by  Archibau  *IGH  ON  SIXTY  YEARS  AT  SEA 

K    K    Kl'Yi,    R.  Krkt  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.     With  Portrait. — Second  Edttion. 

',  '',      '   •,,  ',     '      J.   (..\  "  Verv  entertaining  n.ailini;.      Captain  Woolward  writes  sensibly  anc 

;!otn,    j;m    top,    j^   uu.-  straiKbtforw.-irdly,  and  tells  his  story  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  s.ilt 


hiioti.^  fiosi/fce. 

BOOK. 

.nd  I'oncil  Flashes. 
"  Trogicss   of   Science, 
Al.FUKI)  TOUCHKMOI.IN 

8v(),  superior  binding,  65 


and 

„  ..  ,        .  .  -  i.ilt. 

He  has  a  keen  sense  ut  luiinjiir,  and  his  stories  are  endless  and  very 
entertaining." —  The  Times. 

By  John  Bradshaw. 

NORWAY,  ITS  FJORDS,  FJELDS  AND  FOSSES. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  3s  6(1. 

"A  book  which  every  tourist  may  well  buy." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"The  work  is  much  more  than  a  guide  book,  and  it  is  certainly  that 
and  an  excellent  one.     It  is  a  history  as  well  of  the  country,  and  con- 
tains a  series  of  admirably  arranged  tours."— Z-^'^f^-  Metcury, 


,  printed  on  hand-mad  'HE  ITALIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 


ound  in  red  leather,  gi 

Hright  and  picpant.     M 
J  the  confirmed  diner-out."- 

»rophetesses 

thor  oi"  "  Diver  Ditties, 

.S"^  Paurs. 

>EST. 

'erfect  Womanhood,"  & 


It  sets  forth  a  number 
opment  of  the  strength  a; 
al    endeavour."— ;1/(i«f/j«( 


By  Josiah  Crookiands. 


Translated  from  the  trench  oi  Rkne  Bazin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3s  6d. 

"  By  those  who  would  study  more  closely  the  politictl  and  social  aspects 
of  Italian  life  to-day,  Mr.  Crooklands's  translations  should  be  accorded 
a  hearty  welcome  and  an  .ittentive  perusal." — Public  Opinion. 
"  Mr.   Rend  Bazon  is  a  writer  whose  style  we  have  often  praised." — 
The  Athenienm. 

By  Margaret  Newton. 

ILIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  BERMUDA  AND  THE 
TROPICS.  With  42  Illustrations  iiy  the  Author.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

"  Pleasantly  written  and  copiously  illustrated  ;  this  record  of  a  visit 
to  the  West  Indies  should  bring  the  many  charms  of  those  delightful 
Islands  vividly  before  Einglish  Readers."— ^ra.f/Orrf  Obsen'tr. 


Gearey. 


Dis.      By  the  Author 

"  Royal   Friendships 

'cond  Edition. 

charming  collection  of  hist< 

written  with  taste  and  ti 


By  Percy  Russell. 
HE  AUTHOR'S  MANUAL. 

With  Prefatory  Remarks  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s  6d  net.     {Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition).     With  Portrait. 

"...  Mr.  Russell's  book  is  a  very  complete  manual  and  guide  for 
journalist  and  .luthor.  It  is  not  a  merely  practical  work— it  is  literary 
and  appreciative  of  literature  in  its  best  sense  ;  ...  we  have  little 
else  but  praise  for  the  volume." — IVeitminsttr  Review. 
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^    Supplementary  List 


A  GUIDE  TO  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  NOVELS. 

From  the  Earliest  I'criod  to  the  end  of  1894.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Author's  Manual,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net.— 
Second  Edition  carejHll^>  revised. 

"  Mr.  Russell's  fanuliarity  with  every  form  of  novel  is  ama/ing,  and  his 
summaries  of  plots  and  comments  thereon  are  as  brief  and  lucid  as 
they  are  various."— .V/z-c/^/i"-. 

By  B.  Schwarzbach, 

M.D.  (WnrzburR) ;    L.  F.P.S.  (Glasgow.) 

CONSUMPTION-HOW  TO  AVOID  IT,  AND  WEAK 
EYES.     Two  Lectures.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

"  A  store  of  common  sense  and  scientific  knowledge  .  .  .  of  real  service 

to  many.  " — Dundc:  Courier. 
"  Extremely  sensible." — dlasgow  Herald. 
"Valuable  and  interesting." — Manchester  Courier. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  IN  FRANCE,  or,  Selec- 
tions from  the  best  Modern  French  Literary  Works,  with 
English  Translations.  By  Paul  Chauvet,  li.A.,  of  the  Pari 
University.  In  2  Vols.  Vol.  I.  The  Poets: — Laniartine,  Hugo 
Musset.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d 

"  A  book  that  will  bo  found  useful  for  schools  and  students." — Echo. 

"The  first  of  two  volumes  which  should  be  of  intense  interest  to  many 

admirers  of  the  literary  productions  of  French  poets  and  authors  of  the 

century." — U'esiern  Daily  Mercury. 


poetry  ant)  tbe  Drama 

By    KATHLEEN    BEHENNA 
The  History  of  a  Soul.     Beautifully  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper. 
Demy  Svo,  artistic  cloth,  y;ilt  ed^es,  5s  net. 

By   FREDERICK   d.    JOHNSTON-SMITH. 

The  Captain  of  the  Dolphin  and  other  Poems  of  the  Sea.  Crown 
Svo,  art  linen,  gilt  top,  3s  6d  net. 

By  CEGILLA    ELIZABETH    MEETKERKE 

Fragments  from  Victor  Hugo's  Legends  and  Lyrics.  Crown  Svo 
cloth,  7s  6d. 

By  C.    POTTER 

Cantos  from  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  A  new  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s  net. 

By   LILY  OVERINGTON 

Random  Rhymes  and  Christmas  Chimes.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s  net, 

By   HENRY   OSBORNE,    M.A. 

The  Palace  of  Delights  and  other  Poems.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s  6d  net. 

By  the   late  ERNEST  G.   HENTY  and   E.  A.  STARKEY 

Australian  Idylls  and  Bush  Rhymes.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net. 

By    LEONARD  WILLIAMS 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  Spain.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net. 

By  WALTER  THEAD 

The  Story  of  Jephthah  and  other  Poems.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s  6d 
net. 
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By  E.    DERRY 

Sophonisba ;  or,  the  Prisoner  of  Alba  or  other  Poems.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Highlands."     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s  6d  net. 

By   ALEXANDER   BUCKLER 

Word  Sketches  in  Windsor.     Foolscap  Svo,  art  linen,  2s  6d. 

By  ISAAC    WILLCOCKS,    M.R.8. 
The  Magic  Key.     A  Pairy  Drama  in  Four  Acts.     By  the  Author  of 
"  Pixy."     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is  6d 

By  an  ODDFELLOW 
Odds  and  Ends.     l'oolsca]i  Svo,  art  linen,  is  6d  net. 

By    E.    M.    BERE8FORD 
Songs  and  Shadows.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net. 

By  EVAN  T.  KEANE 

A  Moorland  Brook  and  Other  Poems.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net. 

By  J.  R.  SIMMS 

Notes  on  the  Way,  in  Verse.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s  net. 

By  M.  S. 

Romance  of  a  Rose.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s  net. 

By  AUGUSl  US  RALLI 

The  Enchanted  River  and  Other  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d 
net. 

By  DUDLEY  CHARLES  BUSHBY. 

The  Royal  Shepherdess  and  Other  Poems.      Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
2s  6d  net. 

By  ELLEN  H.  EBBS 

The  Inner  Light  and  Other  Poems.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is  6d  net. 

By  MARIA  GREER 

A  Vision's  Voice  and  Other  Poems.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  2s  6d  net. 

|By  SWITHIN  SAINT  SWITHAINE 

A  Divan  of  the  Dales  and  Other  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s  net. 

By  GEORGE  ASHMORE  ROBERTS 

Pencil  Rhymes  and  Poetry.     Crown  Svo.  paper  cover,  is  6d 

By  FREDERIC  W.  COULTER 
England's  Glory.     P'oolscau  Svo,  art  linen,  gilt  top,  is  6d  net. 

By  CHARLES  RATHBONE  LOW 
The  Epic  of  Olympus.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s  net. 

By  STAUNTON  BRODIE 
Poetical  Stories.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net. 

By  TEMPLE  NEWELL 
Episodes  of  Joy.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net. 

By  JOHN  G.  DUNCAN 

Tramps  and  Troubadours.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  5s  net. 

By  REGINALD  B.  SPAN 
Poems  of  Two  Worlds.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d  net.— /usi  out. 


i6 


gigbg's  flopuliiv  ^l^obel  ^txuB 

In  Crown  8vo,  as  6d  per  Vol.  Each  hook  contains  nbout  320  pp.,  printed  on  superior 
paper,  from  new  type,  aiul  bouiul  in  uniform  handsome  cloth,  gilt  lettered, 
These  novels  have  met  with  marked  success  in  the  more  expensive  form. 

'J'Aose  marked  with  an  *  may  be  had  in  />ictu>  t  boards  at  as. 

By  Fergus   Hume 
THE  MASQUERADE   MYSTERY. 
A  MARRIAGE   MYSTERY- Foiir//i  c-Ji/ion. 

By  J.  E.  Muddock 
STRIPPED  OF  THE  TINSEL. 
WITHOUT   FAITH    OR   FEAR-Second  edition. 

By  Annie  Thomas 
A  LOVER  OF  THE   DAY. 

By  Jean  Middlemass 
HUSH   MONEY 

By  Mrs  Robert  Jocelyn 
JUANITA  CARRmCTON. 

By  Arabella  Kenealy 
*SOME  MEN  ARE  SUCH  GENTLEMEN- .y^z/^«M  gdiiion. 
*DR.   JANET  OF   HARLEY  STREET.— ^-^ww/zi  edition. 
THE  HONOURABLE  MRS  SPOOR. 

By  Florence  Marryat 
THE   BEAUTIFUL   SOUU—Seco>id  edition. 
IN  THE  NAME  OF   LIBERTY- T/iird edition. 

By  Dora  Russell 
THE  OTHER   BOND.— .S-^^^W  edition. 
•A  HIDDEN   CHAIN.  — 7y«W  edition. 
A  MAN'S  PRIVILEGE. 

By  L.  T,  Meade 
A  LIFE   FOR   A   LOVE.—Second  edition. 

By  Jean  Middlemass 
•THE  MYSTERY  OF  CLEMENT  DVHRAVEN. —Second\ 
edition. 

By  Hume  Nisbet 
HER  LOVING  SLAVE.— .SVwW  edttion. 
*THE  JOLLY  ROGER.— Illustrated  by  Author..— /^J7M  tf^ft/w». 

By  Annie  Thomas 
FALSE  PRETENCES.— .SV£V7«rf  edition. 

Bv  Hilton  Hill 
HIS  EGYPTIAN  WIFE.    Victute  Boards  only. —Seven/ A  edttion. 

By  Sarah  Tytler. 
THE  AMERICAN   COUSlUS— Second  edition. 

»*»  Other  IVorks  in  the  same  Series  in  due  course. 

\*  The  complete  Catalog^ue  of  Novels,   Travels,  Biographies,  Poems, 

etc.,  with  a  critical  or  descriptive  notice  of  each,  free  by  post 

on  application. 

LONDON :  DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverle  Street,  Fleet  St.,  E.C 
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